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Lay  member  print  for  1919  was  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  R.A.,  and  for 
1920  was  by  A.  R.  Barker. 

Application  for  lay  membership  forms  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  Senefelder  Club,  Twenty-One  Gallery,  Adelphi,  W-C.  2. 
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FROM  THE  WILL  OF  EDMOND  DE  GONCOURT 

[translated] 

CL  My  wish  is  that  my  Drawings,  my  Prints,  my  Curiosities, 
my  Books — in  a word,  these  things  of  art  which  have  been 
the  joy  of  my  life — shall  not  be  consigned  to  the  cold  tomb 
of  a museum,  and  subjected  to  the  stupid  glance  of  the  care- 
less passer-by ; but  I require  that  they  shall  all  be  dispersed 
under  the  hammer  of  the  Auctioneer,  so  that  the  pleasure 
which  the  acquiring  of  each  one  of  them  has  given  me  shall  be 
given  again,  in  each  case,  to  some  inheritor  of  my  own  tastes. 


THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

[MITCHELL  KENNERLEY,  President] 

PARK  AVENUE  AND  FIFTY-NINTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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The  PRINT-COLLECTORS' 
CLUB 


HE  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers 


and  Engravers  has  recently  formed  a 
Print-Collectors^  Club  with  the  view  of 
bringing  people  who  are  interested  in  etching 
and  engraving  into  closer  touch  with  those 
who  practise  the  art,  Phe  Club  will  hold 
lectures  and  demonstrations.  A Reference 
Committee.,  of  which  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson 
and  Mr.  Martin  Hardte  {of  the  British 
Museum^  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum)  are  members^  has  been  set  up 
for  authoritative  advice  and  information 
about  prints.  Phere  will  be  an  annual  issue 
to  members  of  presentation  prints^  limited 
in  edition  and  reserved  entirely  for  such  issue. 

Members  are  given  free  admission  to  all 
social  meetmgs  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers.,  and  receive  presentation 
copies  of  catalogues  and  other  publications. 

Phe  entrance  fee  {except  for  the  first  200 
members)  is  £i  is  od.^  and  the  annual 
subscription  ^3  3^.  od.  Application  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretary^  Royal  Society  of 
Painter-Etchers  and  Engravers^  ^a  Pall 
Mall  East^  London.,  S.W.  i. 
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Galerie  des  Modes  et  Costumes  francais  dessin^s  d’apres  nature,  graves 
par  les  plus  celebres  artistes  en  ce  genre,  et  colories  avec  le  plus  grand 
soin,  at  Versailles  Palace  in  1781, 

Original  binding,  96  plates,  very  rare,  price  £1,100. 

A very  fine  collection  of  old  water-colour  drawings  and  prints  in  stock  at 

WALKER'S  GALLERIES,  118  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.l. 


Fins  Art  Reproductions  of  Distinguished  Works  of  American 
Art.  ::  For  25  years  a hall-mark  of  good  taste  in  pictures. 

One  can  live  wiihout  art — bvt  not  so  well. 


THE  OATH  OF  KNIGHTHOOD.  From  Abbey  s Holy  Grail. 

Great  range  to  choose  from,  including  Abbey’s  Holy 
Graib  which  depicts  so  stirringly  the  TRIUMPH  OF 
RIGHT  OVER  EVIL.  Incomparable  for  Memorials 

<L  We  send  on  approval,  prepaid  and  with  no  obligation  to 
purchase.  Old  Family  Portraits  reproduced  privately  in  the 
Copley  Prints,  from  old  daguerreotypes,  faded  photographs, 
tintypes,  kodaks,  etc.  They  make  unique  gifts  to  one  s relations. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEStF 
Copyright  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  From  a Copley  Print  copyright  by 

CURTIS  & CAMERON,  77  Harcourt  St.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Salesroom:  Pierce  Building,  opposite  Public  Library. 
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MALCOLM  C.  SALAMAN 

3/6  nett. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION 


EN  years  ago — February,  1911 — when  Volume 
One,  Number  One,  of  The  Print  Collector's 
Quarterly  appeared,  the  Editor  was  asked 
“ What  will  you  do  with  it  ? " “ Educate  a 

continent,"  was  the  modest  reply.  In  its  seven  years 
of  existence  the  Quarterly  may,  or  may  not,  have 
justihed  this  answer  ; but  it  won  for  itself  a welcome  in 
twenty-three  countries,  and,  when  publication  was 
suspended  “ for  the  duration  of  the  war,"  the  Editor 
derived  some  consolation  from  the  flood  of  letters  which 
poured  in  upon  him,  expressing  regret  at  its  discon- 
tinuance, and  a hope  that  publication  might  soon  be 
resumed.  The  hope  is  now  realized  : Volume  Eight, 
Number  One  greets  you.  Under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson,  whose  name  stands  foremost 
wherever  Print  Collectors  of  English  race  gather  together, 
the  Quarterly  should  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  earliest 
youth,  and  interest  not  a continent  only,  but  the  whole 
world  of  print-lovers  ; perchance  be  one  of  the  bonds  of 
sympathy  which  shall  unite  once-warring  nations, 
through  an  interest  common  to  them  all — a love  of 
prints — and  help  to  bring  about  that  brotherhood  of  love 
for  which  statesmen  have  long  and  vainly  toiled. 

EitzRoy  Carrington. 


Museum  of  Eine  Arts,  Boston. 
February  \Ath,  1921. 
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FORAIN,  La  Resurrection  de  Lazare  (Touched  Proof) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  iif  X i3f  inches 


THE  ETCHINGS  OF  JEAN-LOUIS  FORAIN 


By  CAMPBELL  DODGSON 

HE  image  called  up  for  most  people  by  the  name 
of  Forain  is,  I suppose,  that  of  a humorist.  They 
know  him  as  a master  of  cynical  and  scathing 
caricature,  as  a ruthless  critic  of  political  and 
social  shortcomings,  as  the  pitiless  foe  of  the  loafer,  the 
sensualist,  and  the  German- Jew  financier.  It  is  true  that 
he  made  his  reputation, in  the  eighties, as  an  illustrator  and 
journalist,  and  that  he  still  contributes  to  Le  Figaro  and 
other  papers  cartoons,  dealing  with  events  of  the  moment, 
which  carry  on  the  good  tradition  of  Daumier  and 
Gavarni.  With  Leandre,  Willette,  Faivre,  and  a host  of 
other  talented  draughtsmen  he  proves  that  the  flow  of 
French  wit  and  satire  is  as  inexhaustible  in  the  twentieth 
as  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  only  the  medium  of 
reproduction  that  has  changed  ; the  lithograph  and  the 
woodcut  have  long  been  superseded  for  journalistic  pur- 
poses by  the  process  block,  though  some  of  the  French 
papers  still  cater  for  the  collector  by  printing  a limited 
number  of  fumes  from  the  blocks  that  appear,  generally 
disfigured  by  hasty  printing  on  cheap  paper,  in  their 
pages.  Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  in  his  vivid  and  delightful 
article  on  Degas, ^ speaks  of  a little  anteroom  in  the  Rue 
Victor  Masse,  “ where  Forain's  last  published  drawing 
was  lovingly  laid  on  its  soigne  pile.  A polished  mahogany 

^ Burlington  Magazine^  November,  1917 
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table  was  affected  solely  to  that  use/’  No  doubt  the  pile 
of  “ drawings  ” consisted  of  fumes  from  Le  Figaro.  But 
Forain’s  humorous  drawings  were  not  restricted  to  this 
ephemeral  mode  of  publication.  They  were  re-issued  in 
a number  of  albums  (La  Comedie  Parisienne,  1892  ; Les 
Temps  difficiles,  1893  ; Nous,  Vous,  Eux,  1893  ; 
Album  de  Forain  ; La  Vie  ; Doux  Pays,  1897,  etc.), 
several  of  which  appeared  also  in  a limited  edition  de  luxe. 
Though  often  reduced  to  a regrettably  small  scale,  these 
albums  contain  a wealth  of  purely  artistic  treasure  that 
is  quite  independent  of  the  subjects  of  the  drawings  or 
the  circumstances  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  No 
doubt  they  made  their  first  appeal  to  the  public  by  the 
epigrammatic  brevity  and  wit  of  the  legende  that  ap- 
peared at  the  foot  of  the  cartoons,  a form  of  literary 
composition  in  which  Forain  excels,  like  Gavarni  before 
him.  But  after  twenty  years,  when  the  occasions  that 
gave  them  birth  have  been  forgotten,  or  have  receded  so 
far  into  the  past  as  to  have  become  matters  of  mere 
tradition  except  for  contemporaries  who  still  have  vivid 
memories  of  the  events  as  they  occurred,  the  interest  of 
these  drawings  is  as  fresh  as  ever  for  those  who  look  at 
them  simply  as  works  of  art.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
marvellous  picture  that  they  give  of  some  aspects,  not 
the  noblest,  of  fin-de-siecle  Parisian  life,  they  bear  witness 
on  every  page  to  Forain ’s  astonishing  draughtsmanship, 
to  his  keen  eye  and  faultless  memory,  and  to  the  sureness 
of  hand  with  which  he  dashes  off  his  rapid  records  of  the 
facts  with  which  that  memory  is  stored.  The  precision 
and  expressiveness  of  his  outline,  the  vivacity  of  the  faces 
of  his  ballet-dancers  and  cocottes,  his  Hebrews  and  their 
aristocratic  associates,  his  clerks  and  lackeys,  the  skill 
with  which  he  suggests  all  of  a background  that  is 
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needed  to  explain  the  setting  of  the  incident  depicted, 
are  simply  beyond  praise.  Look,  for  instance,  in  the 
series  Eux,''  at  the  inimitable  financier  watching  with 
a keen  and  sympathetic  eye  from  his  arm-chair  under 
the  Louis  Ouinze  Mirror,  while  his  elderly  wife  examines 
with  a magnifying  glass  the  stone  in  her  newly  presented 
ring,  and  saying  : “ Ma  bauvre  Esther,  comme  le  temps 
passe  ! quand  je  bense  qufil  y a auchourd'hui  fingt  ans 
que  j'  suis  paron  ! ''  What  a lesson  that  should  be  to 
some  of  the  Punch  artists,  who  give  an  inventory  of  the 
furniture  as  conscientious  as  if  it  were  needed  for  a 
valuation.  Or  in  the  series  “ La  Vie  de  Chateau  ''  look 
at  the  pair  of  inquisitive  “ flappers  ''  in  their  nightgowns 
peeping  through  the  key-hole,  or  the  gentleman  tying 
his  cravat  before  a glass,  or  the  young  wife  sitting  on  her 
bedside  in  “ Ce  qu’on  leur  dit.''^  Everyone  of  these  is 
the  most  perfect  realisation  imaginable  of  the  type  that 
Forain  has  chosen.  There  is  no  trace  of  caricature  ; it 
is  all  the  result  of  exact  observation  and  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  right  way  of  utilising  it.  In  “ Les  Temps 
difficiles,'’  which  deals  with  the  Panama  scandals,  the 
economy  of  means  is  more  severe  ; there  is  more  reliance 
on  outline,  less  colour,  less  background  ; the  more 
abstract  nature  of  the  composition  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  symbolism  of  the  subjects  in  which  “ Marianne,'' 
the  youthful  personification  of  the  French  Republic, 
plays  a prominent  part. 

In  the  period  which  witnessed  the  production  of  these 
many  series  of  satirical  cartoons,  Forain  was  already 
actively  engaged  in  one  of  the  two  branches  of  original 
graphic  art  in  which  he  excels,  lithography.  It  is  not 
very  clear  when  he  actually  began  to  use  the  process. 

All  in  the  volume,  “ Nous,  Vous,  Eux.” 
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FORAIN.  La  Sortie  de  l’Audience  (2®  Planche).  G.  51 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  i3ix  iif  inches 
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and  none  of  the  lithographs  are  dated,  but  I believe  I 
shall  not  be  very  wide  of  the  mark  if  I say  a little  earlier 
than  1890.  Down  to  the  date  (1910)  of  the  appearance 
of  M.  Marcel  Guerin's  illustrated  catalogue,  “ J.-L. 
Forain  Lithographe,"  89  lithographs,  including  five 
posters,  had  been  recorded,  and  some  few  rarities,  un- 
described, have  since  been  discovered.  The  finest 
existing  collection,  in  all  probability,  of  these  much 
prized  lithographs  is  that  in  the  Dresden  Kupferstich- 
kabinett,  brought  together  with  loving  care  and  per- 
severance by  Max  Lehrs,  who  discerned  at  a very  early 
stage  their  unusual  excellence,  and  had  the  foresight  to 
acquire  a large  collection  before  the  prices  had  made 
such  an  acquisition  impossible.  So  many  of  the  litho- 
graphs exist  only  in  a few  trial  proofs  that  the  number 
of  collections  that  are  at  all  extensive  is  very  limited, 
and  these  are  chiefly  in  private  ownership  in  Paris.  I 
do  not  propose  to  say  more,  on  this  occasion,  about 
Forain's  mastery  of  lithography,  because  the  main 
subject  of  my  article  is  Forain  the  etcher,  and  to  that 
side  of  his  activity  in  graphic  art  I must  now  invite  the 
reader  s more  particular  attention. 

Forain 's  practice  as  an  etcher  falls  into  two  periods 
widely  separated  both  in  date  and  in  importance.  They 
form  the  respective  subjects  of  the  two  volumes,  unequal 
in  size,  of  M.  Marcel  Guerin's  second  work,  J.-L. 
Forain  Aquafortiste."^  The  twenty-eight  etchings 
described  in  the  first  volume  date  from  1873  to  1886.  At 
the  date  of  his  debut  Forain  was  only  twenty-one  ^ and 

1 Paris,  H.  Floury,  1912.  A fully  illustrated  Catalogue  raisonne  ; the  edition 
consists  of  300  copies.  The  order  is  chronological.  Many  etchings  are  omitted, 
and  the  description  of  the  states  is  not  exhaustive.  Collections  containing 
rare  etchings  or  states  are  often  cited,  but  again  without  any  attempt  at 
completeness. 

2 He  was  born  at  Rheims  on  October  23rd,  1852. 
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had  just  got  through  his  military  service.  The  pretty 
little  etching  of  Cdine  Chaumont  in  “ La  Cruche  cassee/' 
which  was  his  first  experiment,  is  in  the  manner  of 
Grevin.  He  soon  shows  the  influence  of  Manet  in  some 
of  his  early  work,  all  of  which  is  insignificant  compared 
with  the  masterpieces  of  his  recent  style.  The  artist 
who  had  most  influence  upon  the  development  of  Forain  to 
maturity  was  Degas,  but  this  holds  good  more  especially 
of  Forain  the  painter  and  draughtsman  ; as  an  etcher 
he  diverges  widely  from  Degas,  his  technique  being 
much  more  akin  to  that  of  Manet,  though  his  subjects 
keep  quite  clear  of  that  Spanish  atmosphere  in  which 
the  whole  of  Manet's  etched  work  is  steeped.  The  little 
scenes  of  vulgar  Parisian  life  on  the  boulevards,  in 
cafes  and  bars,  of  which  this  early  work  in  great  part 
consists,  have  not  much  to  interest  or  charm  the  collector. 
The  early  impressions  are  very  rare,  but  recent  editions 
of  twenty-five  copies  have  been  printed  from  a number 
of  the  plates,  while  one  of  the  best  of  them.  La  Traite  des 
blanches  (G.  26),  was  never  printed  at  all  until  the  artist 
had  resumed  his  interest  in  etching  a few  years  ago. 
Tele  d tele  (G.  25)  is  one  of  the  best  plates  of  this  time, 
and  recalls  in  subject  several  of  the  master's  lithographs. 
A group  of  six  (G.  16-21),  which  also  rank  among  the 
best  of  the  early  etchings,  are  illustrations,  some  of 
which  were  rejected,  to  the  “ Croquis  Parisiens  " of 
J.  K.  Huysmans,  published  in  1890,  in  which  they  were 
accompanied  by  two  etchings  of  Raffaelli.  The  “ Croquis 
Parisiens  " appeared  in  an  edition  of  500  copies  on  Dutch 
paper,  five  copies  with  the  etchings  both  on  Chine  and 
Whatman,  20  copies  on  Japan  and  20  on  Whatman 
paper  ; it  is,  accordingly,  not  a very  rare  book.  Huys- 
mans was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  artist,  who  etched 


his  portrait  in  1909,  after  his  death.  This  etching 
(G.  61)  was  intended  primarily  for  the  members  of  a 
little  circle  of  friends  to  whom  both  artist  and  author 
belonged,  but  an  edition  of  25  copies  was  printed  for  sale. 

If  Forain  had  stopped  short  in  1886  and  never  handled 
the  etching  point  again,  he  could  not  have  claimed  a place 
among  the  masters  of  the  art.  What  actually  happened 
is  probably  without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  etching. 
After  a long  pause,  in  which  lithography  was  the  ruling 
passion,  and  the  production  of  satirical  cartoons  went 
on  with  the  rapidity  and  success  of  which  I have  already 
spoken,  Forain  took  up  the  copper-plate  and  needle 
again  in  December,  1908,  and  worked  at  etching  with 
such  speed  and  unremitting  zeal  that  in  less  than  two 
years,  by  September,  1910,  he  had  produced  the  whole 
of  the  astonishing  series  of  ninety-four  etchings, including 
many  of  capital  importance,  that  are  described  in  the 
second  volume  of  M.  Guerin’s  catalogue.  But  it  is  not 
only  the  number  of  the  etchings  that  is  surprising. 
Their  quality  and  technical  excellence  far  surpass  any- 
thing that  the  etched  work  of  the  early  period-  could 
have  prepared  us  to  expect.  Profiting  by  the  experience 
that  his  eye  and  his  hand  have  gained  in  all  these  years 
of  rapid,  eager  work  in  other  mediums,  Forain  suddenly 
reveals  himself  as  one  of  the  great  etchers  of  the  world. 
That  is  a strong  assertion  to  make,  but  I am  convinced 
that  it  is  no  exaggeration,  if  we  overlook  some  plates  that 
are  merely  tentative  and  experimental,  some  states  that 
are  only  due  to  a regrettable  afterthought,  and  concentrate 
our  attention  on  his  finest  etchings,  his  choicest  states,  the 
masterpieces  of  his  novel  and  entirely  personal  technique. 
These  great  successes,  moreover,  can  hardly  be  called 
exceptional  ; they  are  numerous  and  varied. 
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FORA  IN.  Le  Repos  du  Modele  (2®  Planche).  G.  57 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8f  X ii  inches 


M.  Forain  in  his  second  period  has  used  three  kinds 
of  technique  : pure  etching,  soft  ground,  and  dry- 

point.^  His  etched  line  is  like  that  of  no  other  artist. 
On  first  making  its  acquaintance,  one  feels  the  shock  of 
strangeness  and  surprise  which  is  always  caused  by  the 
first  contact  with  an  important  innovation.  It  is  so 
personal  to  the  artist  that  it  can  never  “ make  a school  ''  ; 
such  attempts  at  imitating  it  as  have  hitherto  been 
made  are  deplorable  failures.  It  has  tempted,  for 
instance,  a British  artist  of  real  genius,  but  also  of  a 
rather  unfortunate  susceptibility  to  the  successive 
influences  of  many  foreign  styles  ; his  pseudo-Forain 
phase  is  certainly  not  one  of  those  by  which  his  impres- 
sionable talent  will  have  earned  a title  to  lasting  fame. 
The  French  master  uses  a pure,  sharp  line,  keen  and 
cleanly  bitten,  which  can  give  the  finest  possible  contour 
when  it  suits  his  purpose,  but  is  often  so  complicated  b}^ 
twists  and  zigzags,  crossings  and  tangles,  that  it  seems 
almost  a miracle  that  any  recognisable  form  should  emerge 
out  of  apparent  chaos.  But  it  does.  These  networks  and 
zigzags  are  not  so  casual^ as  the  novice  may  think  them. 
They  are  the  work  of  a master  hand,  very  sure  of  the 
effect  it  intends  to  produce,  however  unusual  or  even 
eccentric  we  may  think  the  means  employed.  They 
somehow  produce  the  effect  of  mass,  roundness  and 
solidity  where  a certain  amount  of  shading  is  required, 
while  in  very  lightly  sketched  subjects  such  as  Femme 
nue,  assise  sur  son  lit,  de  face  (G.  42),  or  Le  Repos  du 
Modele,  2^  planche  (G.  57),  the  artist  relies  much  more 
upon  contour,  and  the  modelling  is  obtained  by  means 

^ Aquatint  occurs  only  four  times,  in  G.  25,  Tete  a tete,  in  the  background  of 
G.  34,  Danseuse  et  maitre  d'hdtel,  1908  ; in  the — unpublished — second  plate  of 
Fille  Mtre  (G.  37),  and  in  the  background  of  the  second  state  of  Femme  mettant 
son  bus  (G.  63),  also  a rare  and  not  very  successful  etching. 
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which  appears  almost  miraculous,  the  white  spaces 
producing  their  full  effect  by  being  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  confining  lines.  It  must  at  once  be  said  that,  as 
a rule,  Forain's  technique  can  only  be  seen  at  its  ver}^ 
best  in  his  first  states.  His  finest  inventions  are  matured 
in  his  brain  and  spring  to  life  complete  and  perfect. 
He  rarely  has  the  power  of  improving  upon  the  first 
idea  by  subsequent  refinements  and  alterations.  A few 
lines  added  here  and  there  on  a background  in  a second 
state  may  be  helpful,  but  the  alteration  more  frequently 
takes  the  form  of  darkening  a whole  mass  of  drapery  or 
background  by  additional  cross-hatching,  till  it  has 
become  a conspicuous  dark  patch,  no  longer  in  perfect 
harmony  with  its  surroundings,  and  the  unity  of  the 
first  conception  has  been  sacrificed.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which,  when  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  result  produced  at  his  first 
attack  of  a subject,  he  has  abandoned  it  after  printing 
a few  impressions,  and  repeated  it,  perhaps  two  or  three 
times,  on  different  plates,  till  in  the  final  version  the 
composition  and  effect  satisfy  more  completely  his 
artistic  conscience.  It  is  noticeable,  on  turning  over 
the  catalogue,  that  he  has  frequently  chosen  dry- 
point  for  the  first  sketch  of  a composition,  which  he  has 
afterwards  repeated  and  elaborated  in  an  etching,  or  in 
successive  etchings.  Cases  in  point  are  Croquis  de 
femme  nue,  la  tele  sur  V oreiller  (G.  68),  repeated  in  the 
etchings,  G.  69  and  70  ; La  Fraction  du  pain  (G.  92), 
repeated  in  the  famous  etching,  G.  93,  and  in  the  rarer 
oblong  version,  G.  94  ; Le  repas  a Emmaiis  (G.  96), 
repeated  in  the  etchings,  G.  97  and  98,  this  last  being, 
to  judge  by  the  reproduction,  a beautiful  plate,  of  which 
only  two  impressions  exist,  and  G.  99.  Among  the 
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numerous  versions  of  La  Rencontre  sons  la  voute,  the 
first  experiment  in  the  upright  treatment  of  the  subject, 
G.  101,  is  a dry-point,  followed  by  an  etching,  G.  102. 
Both  the  Pietd  and  Le  Christ  portant  sa  Croix  were  first 
attempted  in  the  shape  of  dry-points,  and  instances 
could  be  still  further  multiplied.  In  the  case  of  Cest 
fini  ! four  experiments  (G.  111-114)  precede  the  final 
version  (G.  115),  but  in  this  exceptional  case  all  are  in 
dry-point.  It  is  seldom  that  any  important  plate  has 
been  carried  out  entirely  in  dr^^-point,  and  Forain  does 
not  often  use  this  process,  as  so  many  other  etchers  do, 
for  altering  a plate  originally  etched.  There  are  instances 
[e.g.,  G.  54)  where  he  has  done  just  the  opposite.  He 
has  used  the  soft  ground  process  (vernis  mou)  with  con- 
summate skill  in  several  early  etchings  of  the  second 
period,  such  as  Le  gros  Cigare  (G.  38),  Temoins  a 
r audience,  planche  (G.  32),  and  the  even  finer  third 

plate  with  the  same  title  (G.  40),  where  the  medium  is 
used  with  a wonderful  effect  of  depth  and  richness  of 
colour.  All  the  soft  ground  etchings  here  mentioned 
were  done,  like  several  of  the  early  hard  ground  etchings 
of  this  period,  on  zinc,  which  has  been  less  frequent^ 
used  since  1909.  Besides  using  soft  ground  as  the 
exclusive  medium,  Forain  has  occasionally  employed  it 
in  a very  uncommon  way  for  the  purpose  of  making 
alterations  on  a plate  begun  and  proved  in  hard  ground. 
A curious  instance  may  be  seen  in  the  soft  ground 
additions — the  clouds,  the  re-drawn  outlines  of  the 
victim  lying  on  the  ground — in  Le  bon  Samaritain 
(G.  49),  which  supplement  the  other  alterations — most 
detrimental,  alas,  to  the  success  of  the  plate — which 
were  made  by  the  ordinary  process.  The  new  work, 
such  as  the  two  mocking  heads  on  the  left  and  most  of 
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FORAIN.  Temoins  a l Audience  (3®  Planche).  G.  40 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  loX  inches 


the  modelling  of  the  figure  of  Christ,  which  appears  in 
the  second  state  of  the  dry-point,  Le  Christ  anx  outrages 
(G.  80),  looks  at  first  sight  like  soft  ground,  but  a closer 
examination  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  also  dry- 
point,  much  scraped  down  with  the  burnisher  and  then 
in  certain  places  reinforced  again  by  fresh  lines  made 
with  the  point. 

The  printing  of  the  plates  is  of  almost  uniform  ex- 
cellence, though  it  varies  very  much  according  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  subject.  To  a large  extent 
the  plate  is  clean-wiped  ; sometimes  a certain  amount 
of  tone  is  left  over  the  whole ; but  the  artist  scarcely 
ever  resorts  to  the  trick  of  leaving  ink  on  the  surface 
in  certain  places.  The  impressions  of  the  dry-points, 
of  course,  vary  greatly,  as  dry-point  proofs  always  do  ; 
early  impressions,  rich  in  burr,  of  such  a plate  as 
UAvocat  parlant  au  prevenu  (G.  54)  are  superb.  The 
colour  of  the  ink  used  is  very  often  bistre,  pale  or  of  a 
decidedly  reddish  tint,  also  deep  brown,  and  black, 
or  blue-black,  as  in  the  impressions  here  reproduced  of 
Le  Christ  portant  sa  Croix  and  La  Fraction  du  pain. 
The  paper  used  is  generally  Van  Gelder,  in  large  sheets, 
giving  an  ample  margin  to  the  plate  ; occasionally 
old  paper  has  been  used,  and  also  Japan.  As  to  the 
number  of  impressions,  there  is  no  fixed  rule  or  even 
habit,  except  that  for  some  time  the  artist  made  a 
practice  of  having  twenty-five  copies  of  many  of  his 
plates  printed  by  a professional  printer  after  taking  a 
few  epreuves  d’essai  himself.  The  number  issued, 
however,  since  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  printing 
his  own  plates,  is  often  much  smaller  than  twenty-five. 
In  his  enumeration  of  states  Forain  is  not  very 
methodical ; ‘‘2^  etat,''  in  his  handwriting,  often 
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FORAIN.  Un  Caboulot  a Montmartre.  G.  78 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  g|x  iif  inches 


means  only  that  this  state  follows  some  considerable 
change  on  which  he  desires  to  lay  emphasis  ; he  forgets 
the  fact  that  slighter  changes  had  already  been  carried 
out,  and  this  alleged  second  state  may  prove  to  be,  in 
fact,  the  fourth.  M.  Guerin  calls  attention  to  some 
cases  of  such  error,  but  his  own  enumeration  of  the 
states  is  not  complete,  since  he  has  overlooked  the 
existence  of  some  intermediate  states  which  had  been 
sold  and  not  recorded. 

It  would  be  an  almost  hopeless  task,  at  this  time  of 
day,  to  start  the  formation  of  a large  collection  of 
Forain  etchings.  For  one  thing,  their  prices  have  risen 
enormously.  Many  of  the  early  etchings  of  the  second 
period  were  issued  at  100  or  110  francs  apiece  ; then 
the  publication  prices  rose  to  120,  200,  250,  300  or  350 
francs  ; but  these  prices  have  been  far  exceeded  by 
the  auction  records,  and  the  limited  issue  has  resulted 
in  the  etchings  being  for  the  most  part  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a small  number  of  collectors,  who  were 
keenly  interested  in  them  from  the  first.  The  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  has  a good  collection  (52  etchings, 
and  37  lithographs,  to  the  end  of  1920  , many  of  these 
were  presented  by  M.  Raymond  Koechlin) ; so  has  the 
Bibliotheque  d’Art  et  d’Archeologie  at  16,  rue  Spontini, 
founded  by  M.  Jacques  Doucet,  but  now  the  property  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  ^ There  are  some  half-a-dozen 
collectors  in  Paris,  including  M.  Marcel  Guerin,  author 
of  the  catalogue,  who  own  large  numbers.  The  fine 
collection  of  the  late  M.  Alfred  Beurdeley  was  sold 
in  1920.  The  Dresden  Print  Room  has  by  far  the 
finest  collection  of  the  etchings,  as  of  the  lithographs, 

^ 109  impressions,  including  25  in  various  states,  to  the  end  of  1920.  The 
same  collection  has  59  lithographs,  including  6 varieties  of  state.  Altogether 
there  are  168  impressions  of  137  subjects. 
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among  foreign  museums.^  In  England  there  is  one  con- 
siderable private  collection,  containing  63  etchings,  9 in 
different  states,  in  addition  to  the  ‘‘  Croquis  Parisiens,’' 
and  29  lithographs.  Till  recently  there  were  only  a few 
isolated  proofs  in  private  ownership  elsewhere,  but  during 
1920  there  was  a great  export  of  Forains  from  Paris  to 
London,  and  the  two  important  exhibitions  held  by 
Messrs.  P.  & D.  Colnaghi  & Co.,  in  London,  and  by 
Messrs.  Annan,  in  Glasgow,  have  greatly  facilitated  the 
collecting  of  this  artist's  work  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  F. 
F.  Bliss  possesses  35  etchings,  including  some  varieties 
of  state,  and  15  lithographs.  Forain  is  not  yet  repre- 
sented, except  by  a few  lithographs  and  posters,  in  any 
of  the  English  Museums,  but  the  Contemporary  Art 
Society  has  acquired  a few  fine  prints,  and  the  master 
himself  has  generously  given  some  fine  original  drawings 
to  the  British  Museum. 

I have  written  much,  too  much  perhaps,  about 
externals.  Let  us  now  try  to  study  rather  more  closely 
the  etchings  themselves,  their  subjects  and  contents, 
and  the  sources  of  their  inspiration.  They  fall,  if  we 
resolve  to  break  with  the  chronological  order  wisely 
adopted  by  M.  Guerin  for  the  purpose  of  his  catalogue, 
into  two  main  classes,  the  sacred  subjects  and  the 
profane.  Let  us  take  the  latter  first.  Forain  has 
always  been,  like  Daumier,  keenly  interested  in  the 
law  courts  and  those  who  frequent  them,  whether 
habitually  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession  or  on  the 
rarer  occasions  when  they  appear  there  as  parties  to 
a suit  or  in  the  least  enviable  role,  that  of  prisoner  in 
the  dock.  We  shall  find  that  quite  a number  of  his 
etchings  bear  such  titles  as  UAvocat  parlant  au  prevmu^ 

1 Dresden  has  82  etchings,  85  lithographs  and  ii  posters, 
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P’ORAIN.  Femme  assise  de  Profil.  G.  91 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7f  X 5 inches 
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Temoins  d V audience,  Avocat  compulsant  un  dossier, 
La  Sortie  de  Vaudience.  He  dwells  in  most  of  these  on 
the  contrast  between  the  helplessness  of  the  widow 
and  orphan  or  of  some  specimen  of  (in  one  sense  or 
another)  abandoned  womankind,  and  the  keen,  hawk- 
like bearing  of  the  lawyer  whom  their  misfortunes 
provide  with  his  daily  bread.  For  utter  tragedy  nothing 
in  his  work  is  comparable  to  the  large  early  plate, 
Fille-Mere  (G.  36).  Le  Prhenu  et  V enfant  (G.  52),  in 
which  a tiny,  chubby  boy,  lifted  in  his  mother's  arms, 
recognises  his  father  in  the  dock  and  moves  his  little 
hand  and  foot  in  greeting,  affords  an  agreeable  contrast 
to  the  rather  grim  contents  of  most  of  these  studies 
of  the  tribunal.  It  is  a case  where,  if  the  first  state 
appears  absolutely  perfect  in  its  presentment  of  all 
the  essentials  of  the  scene,  yet  the  numerous  additions 
made  in  the  final  state  are  quite  harmonious  and  com- 
plete the  picture  successfully. 

'Another  group  of  subjects  consists  of  studies  of  the 
nude  model,  or  of  single  figures  not  taking  part  in  any 
definite  action.  The  etching  of  a girl  sitting  on  her 
bed  (G.  42),  in  its  frank  simplicity  and  perfectly  direct 
and  successful  technical  execution,  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  Forain's  oeuvre.  Another  of  the  master- 
pieces is  the  one  illustrated  in  this  article  (G.  57)  of 
the  four  versions  oi  Le  repos  du  Modele.  How  delicious 
is  the  contrast  between  the  middle-aged  artist,  wholly 
absorbed  in  judging  the  progress  and  merits  of  his 
picture,  and  the  nonchalant,  blase  manner  of  the 
model,  who  rests  her  elbow  on  the  painter's  shoulder 
and  looks  at  the  picture  also,  rather  bored,  between 
two  puffs  at  her  cigarette  ! Le  gros  Cigare  is  an  admir- 
able satire  on  the  vulgar  sensualist  who  plays  a much 
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larger  part  in  Forain's  lithographs  and  cartoons  than 
in  the  etchings.  Apres la  Saisie  (G.  35),  one  of  the  earliest 
etchings  of  1909,  a large  plate  etched  on  zinc,  holds 
a place  quite  apart  in  Forain’s  work  ; the  deeply  bitten 
lines  are  very  forcible.  In  subject  and  in  the  character 
of  the  background  it  somewhat  recalls  Steinlen,  but 
the  faces  are  Forain's  very  own. 

Two  or  three  landscapes,  small  and  in  no  way  re- 
markable, and  a few  portraits,  must  be  mentioned 
in  this  analysis.  The  latter  include  several  portraits 
of  the  artist  himself,  all  rare  except  the  one — not  the 
best — which  serves  as  frontispiece  to  the  catalogue. 
Forain  an  heret  (G.  87)  is  a dry-point,  full  of  character, 
but  somewhat  tantalising  in  its  incompleteness.  Forain 
an  chapeau  (grande  planche,  G.  88)  is  first-rate,  but  it 
is  a rarity  existing  in  very  few  impressions.  Another 
very  rare  plate  is  the  portrait  of  the  artist's  son,  “ Jean- 
Loup,"  seated  at  the  piano. 

Forain  is  completely  absorbed  by  the  study  of  man. 
There  is  not,  I have  noticed,  in  the  whole  of  his  etched 
work  a plate  in  which  any  other  animal  is  introduced, 
except  the  Good  Samaritan's  horse.  Man,  in  action  or 
repose,  exerting  his  influence  on  other  men,  or  witnout 
any  dramatic  significance  but  regarded  simply  as  a 
model,  and  interesting  as  such  the  artist  himself,  that 
is  Forain 's  one  subject,  so  far  as  we  have  pursued  our 
study  of  his  work  till  now. 

The  group  of  artists  belonging  to  the  Impressionist 
school,  with  whom  Forain  has  most  affinity,  such  as 
Manet  and  Degas,  is  remarkable  for  a severely  artistic 
interest  in  the  objects  which  they  choose  to  represent, 
and  a detachment  from  any  sentimental,  moral  or 
religious  associations.  It  must  have  come  as  a surprise 
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to  many  of  M.  Forain's  admirers,  though  not  to  his 
friends,  to  find  him  in  1909  abandoning  this  detached 
attitude  towards  religion,  and  suddenly — a very  Saul 
among  the  prophets — choosing  for  the  subjects  of  the 
most  wonderful  group  of  his  etchings  some  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  in  the  Gospel  story.  It  is  a question 
which  it  would  be  presumptuous,  and  without  any 
authentic  knowledge  useless  to  discuss  in  detail,  how  far 
this  innovation  is  the  mark  of  conversion  or  reconciliation 
with  Catholicism.  It  is  true  that  the  religious  subjects 
which  he  has  chosen  are  not  mystical  or  dogmatic,  but 
all  of  strong  human  interest  ; simply  as  stories,  apart 
from  any  belief  in  the  supernatural,  they  are  dramatic 
and  arresting.  It  is  true,  also,  that  in  the  choice  of 
some  of  them  M.  Forain  may  have  been  influenced  by  the 
example  of  Rembrandt,  a master  for  whom  in  recent  years 
he  has  shown  profound  admiration,  as  the  writer  quickly 
discovered  on  a visit  in  1909  to  the  studio  of  his  villa 
near  Versailles,  where  the  walls  were  entirely  hung  with 
Rembrandt  etchings  in  facsimile.  But  neither  sugges- 
tion accounts  for  all  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  evident 
sympathy  and  awe  with  which  he  handles  the  sacred 
themes  that  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  art,  something  beyond  science  in  these 
etchings ; the  simple  test  of  the  effect  that  they  produce  on 
unsophisticated  people,  believers  in  Christianity  but  with- 
out any  definite  artistic  faith,  suffices  to  prove  it. 

The  order  in  which  I like  to  look  at  these  New 
Testament  etchings  is  that  of  the  sacred  narrative 
itself,  taking  a little  license  in  the  placing  of  the  first. 
La  Madone  et  les  Enfants  (G.  73),  where  the  Holy 
Child,  on  his  mother's  knee,  bends  forward  to  greet  a 
group  of  three  delightfully  natural  modern  French 
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FORAIN.  Le  Retour  de  l’Enfant  Prodigue  (4®  Planche).  G.  47 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  ii|x  17 j inches 


children.  Then  would  follow  a few  scenes  from  the  life 
of  Christ  before  the  Passion,  and  from  the  Parables. 
And  here  the  first  place  belongs  to  two  versions, 
absolutely  different  but  both  beautiful,  of  the  Return 
of  the  Prodigal  Son.  The  large  oblong  plate  (G.  47)  is 
the  outcome  of  three  successive  experiments  in  which 
the  same  group  had  been  tried  in  upright  proportions. 
It  far  excels  them  all.  The  landscape  in  which  the 
group  is  placed  is  now  perfect  in  its  simplicity  and 
appropriateness.  The  attitude  of  the  kneeling  Prodigal 
expresses  utter  sorrow  and  contrition,  though  we  see 
nothing  but  his  back.  The  hat  and  stick  cast  down 
anyhow  upon  the  road  at  sight  of  his  father  are  the  most 
eloquent,  if  simplest,  of  accessories.  The  smaller 
etching  (“  an  clocher  ”)  which  follows  (G.  48),  where  the 
figures  are  halt  length  and  the  son’s  face  is  seen  against 
his  father’s  breast,  is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  for  its 
technical  excellence  as  a piece  of  etching  ; in  the  first 
state,  I mean,  of  which  only  five  impressions  exist. 
Then  there  is  the  Good  Samaritan,  in  which  case  all  my 
admiration  is  reserved  for  the  first  two  states,^  before 
any  use  was  made  of  soft  ground.  The  suggestion  of 
form  in  the  prostrate  figure,  slightly  sketched  as  it  is,  is 
an  astonishing  feat,  and  I regret  that  the  artist  undid  his 
miracle  by  finishing  the  contours  of  the  body  and  clothes 
in  soft  ground.  Passing  by  La  Femme  adulter e (G.  121), 
which  does  not  tell  its  story  very  clearly,  we  soon  arrive 
at  the  Passion  series  with  Le  Christ  aux  outrages,  a large 
dry-point  of  which  there  are  two  states  in  the  collection 
that  I have  chiefly  consulted.  The  thorn-crowned  head 
slashed  out  with  a few  violent,  angular  strokes  in  the 

1 Two  impressions  of  each  ; Guerin  does  not  distinguish  them,  but  treats 
the  two  states  as  one. 
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FORAIN*  Le  Christ  portant  sa  Croix  (4®  Planche),  G.  110 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  iif  X i5f  inches 


Arst  state,  rich  in  burr,  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  of 
Forain's  inventions.  Then  come  the  various  versions 
of  the  Bearing  of  the  Cross  (G.  107-110),  two  in  which  a 
burly  soldier  pushes  back  the  inquisitive  mob,  and  two — 
one  of  them  a small  and  beautiful  dry-point — in  which 
the  satirical  motive  occurs  of  a beggar  holding  out  his 
hat  to  Christ  as  He  passes  with  His  burden.  The  final 
version,  a large  oblong  etching,  is  one  of  Forain’s  very 
greatest  achievements.  The  Victim,  striding  rapidly 
along,  with  his  heavy,  square-cut  cross,  magnihcently 
drawn,  dominates  the  whole  composition,  in  hrm  con- 
trast to  the  wavering,  agitated  outlines  of  the  crowd 
along  the  wall,  and  the  leering  faces  of  the  group  of 
irreverent  beggars  on  the  right.  In  Christ  stripped  of 
His  raiment  (G.  79),  Forain  employs  impressively  a 
strange  low  cloud  to  suggest  impending  calamity.  The 
Roman  soldier  in  a helmet  is  quite  Mantegnesque  in 
dignity.  He  has  not  attempted  as  yet  the  great  subject 
of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  but  he  shows  us  in  three 
very  moving  plates  the  Pietd  or  Lamentation  beneath 
the  Cross.  In  the  first  and  second,  a dry-point  and  an 
etching  (G.  117,  118),  the  cross  itself  is  seen  ; in  the 
third  there  is  nothing  but  the  group,  slightly  varied,  of 
four  figures,  including  the  dead  Saviour.  In  all  of 
them  occurs  the  quite  novel  and  beautiful  motive  of  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  bathing  her  Son's  brow  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  a basin.  The  austere  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  the  face,  still  eloquent  of  suffering,  of  the  dead 
Christ,  and  the  impressive  unity  and  balance  of  the 
whole  group,  are  worthy  of  one  of  the  great  Italians  of 
the  quattrocento.  Then  follows  another  of  Forain 's 
most  original  and  beautiful  plates,  Le  Calvaire  (1909), 
which  exists  in  two  versions  (G.  58,  59),  differing  little 
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FORAIN.  PiETA  (3®  Planche).  G.  119 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  ii^X  i6^-  inches 


from  one  another  except  that  in  the  first  the  sky  is  full 
of  clouds,  in  the  second  clear.  Both  plates  are  large 
and  spacious  ; Forain  is  fond  of  letting  in  plenty  of  air 
and  light  and  giving  his  people  room  to  move  about  in. 
The  subject  is,  I think,  without  a precedent  in  religious 
art.  There  are  no  crosses  ; the  only  trace  of  the  tragedy 
just  enacted  is  the  ladder  held  erect  by  the  group  of 
workmen  on  the  right,  who  stand  with  heads  bent  in 
sympathetic  reverence  and  sorrow  while  the  Mater 
Dolorosa,  bowed  with  grief,  is  led  away  from  the  scene 
by  two  of  her  nearest  and  dearest.  All  our  sympathies 
now  are  with  her  ; the  body  of  her  Son,  by  whose  cross 
she  has  watched  so  long,  has  been  taken  from  her  to  the 
tomb.  The  men  are  just  workmen  of  modern  France  ; 
anything  like  a historical  reconstruction  of  the  scene 
with  Oriental  costumes,  a la  Tissot,  would  be  as  foreign 
to  the  master's  way  of  thinking  as  the  classical  drapery 
of  Le  Sueur  or  Le  Brun. 

Then  follows  quite  a long  series  of  etchings  dealing 
with  the  journey  to  Emmaus  and  the  supper  with  the 
two  fellow  travellers,  a favourite  subject  with  Rem- 
brandt. After  the  isolated  Route  d'Emmaus  (G.  60), 
of  March,  1909,  eleven  plates  (G.  92-102)  follow  in  quick 
succession  between  December,  1909,  and  March  1910, 
while  the  two  versions  of  the  subject  that  in  historical 
order  comes  last,  Apres  V Apparition  (G.  81,  82),  occupy 
an  intermediate  place,  dating  from  November,  1909. 
In  several  plates,  varying  between  an  upright  and  an 
oblong  shape,  called  La  Rencontre  sous  la  voute,  we  see 
the  meeting  of  Christ  with  the  two  men  whom  He 
engages  in  conversation  ; the  background  of  the  scene 
is  a charming  little  French  village  street,  very  lightly 
etched.  Avant  le  Repas  shows  the  three  travellers, 
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FORAIN.  Avant  le  repas  a Emmaus.  G.  95 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  ii|X  15^  inches 


FORAIN.  La  Fraction  du  Pain  (2®  Planche).  G.  93 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  nix  lo^-  inches 
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arrived  in  the  inn,  still  absorbed  in  talk,  the  two  pilgrims 
listening  eagerly  to  their  unknown  companion,  while 
the  landlord  lays  the  cloth,  and  his  two  smiling  little 
girls,  on  the  left,  stand  by  a stool  on  which  plates  and 
napkins  are  laid.  The  whole  thing  is  lightly  and  rapidly 
sketched,  but  most  complete,  novel  and  charming. 
Two  other  versions  of  this  subject  exist,  an  oblong  and 
an  upright  plate,  unpublished  and  omitted  by  Guerin. 
Le  Repas  is  a less  satisfactory  etching.  The  preliminary 
dry-point  experiment  is  better  than  the  definitive 
version,  which  the  artist  constantly  changed,  making 
almost  as  many  states  as  there  are  impressions,  because 
he  was  not  quite  sure  what  he  wanted  to  draw,  or  quite 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  drawn  it. 
Then  comes  La  Fraction  du  Pain,  one  of  the  most 
majestic  and  impressive  of  Forain’s  creations,  the  one, 
perhaps,  which  most  directly  challenges  and  sustains 
comparison  with  Rembrandt.  And  then  Apres  V Appari- 
tion, where  the  two  disciples  kneel,  awestruck  and 
amazed,  clutching  the  table,  and  stare  into  the  empty 
air— and  yet  not  quite  empty,  for  in  it  lingers  still  the 
vanishing  light  of  a mysterious  Presence  that  a moment 
before  was  there  in  bodily  shape.  Rembrandt  has 
drawn,  not  etched,  a somewhat  similar  subject,  now  in 
the  collection  of  a London  artist,^  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  M.  Forain  ever  saw  this  drawing  ; in  any  case 
his  manner  of  treating  the  subject  is  absolutely  his  own. 

One  more  etching  must  be  mentioned  which  belongs 
to  the  New  Testament  group,  but  is  not  described  by 
M.  Guerin.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus‘S  is  an  unpublished 

1 Vasari  Society,  second  series,  I.  7. 

^ See  Frontispiece.  The  plate  measures  ii^in.  by  i3jin.  (29x33  cm.). 
It  was  bought  in  Paris  in  1913  ; its  exact  date  is  uncertain.  Since  this  article 
was  written  an  untouched  proof  has  been  added  to  the  same  collection. 
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etching,  which  has  been  so  worked  upon  with  sepia, 
pencil,  Indian  ink  and  Chinese  white,  that  it  is  now 
practically  a drawing.  The  subject  is  conceived  in  a 
very  powerful  and  original  way.  The  spectator  is 
supposed  to  be  looking  out  towards  the  light  from  the 
interior  of  the  cavern  in  which  Lazarus  was  buried. 
There  he  kneels,  already  come  to  life,  but  still  wrapped  in 
his  white  grave-clothes,  staring  amazed  in  the  direction  of 
our  Lord,  who  stands  extending  His  arm  with  a powerful 
gesture  of  command.  A little  group  of  eager  spectators, 
including  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  is  seen  on  the 
right,  and  the  heads  of  a number  of  Jews  are  very 
slightly  indicated  near  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  It  is 
a wonderful  composition,  and  the  action  of  the  characters 
is  full  of  that  tense  excitement  which  is  described  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John. 

Another  group  of  etchings  of  the  utmost  interest  dates 
from  1912.  It  deals  with  a series  of  incidents  in  the 
life  of  pilgrims  at  Lourdes,  which  seems  to  have  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  master,  who  returned  to  this 
subject  again  in  a very  large  and  striking  lithograph 
which  served  as  an  affiche  for  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
held  at  Lourdes  in  July,  1914,  immediately  before  the 
war. 

There  are  at  least  nine,  possibly  more,  of  these  Lourdes 
etchings,  which  include  some  of  Forain's  finest  plates. 
Devant  la  Piscine  shows  a helpless  woman  being  borne 
on  a stretcher  in  the  direction  of  the  healing  waters, 
while  a man  carries  another  woman  in  his  arms  and  a 
sister  of  mercy  bends  over  a child  waiting  its  turn.  In 
La  Pamlytique,  a most  touching  subject,  a woman  on 
crutches  has  just  left  her  wheeled  chair,  and  is  helped 
painfully  along  by  her  husband  and  a sister  of  mercy. 
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FORAIN.  La  Miraculee 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  iijx  13^  inches 


La  Communion  des  Malades  exists  in  at  least  three 
versions,  two  dry-points  of  rare  and  exquisite  beauty, 
and  an  etching,  also  wonderful  and  full  of  intense  feeling. 
La  MiracuUe  is  a subject  that  has  been  twice  etched.  In 
the  first,  and  better,  version  the  woman  who  has  risen 
from  her  stretcher  and  flung  down  the  crutch  that  she 
needs  no  longer,  has  her  hands  clasped  upon  her  bosom  ; 
she  stands  up  very  rigid,  and  her  face  has  the  tense, 
hysterical  look  of  a woman  who  is  going  through  an 
experience  which  in  fervent  belief  she  attributes  to  a 
supernatural  cause.  There  is  a sense  of  excited  move- 
ment in  all  the  surrounding  figures,  and  in  the  slight 
suggestion  of  a crowd  of  pilgrims  following  a processional 
banner  in  the  background.  The  second  etching,  in 
which  the  heroine  holds  out  her  arms  at  her  sides,  is  fine 
also,  but  the  chief  figure  interests  us  less,  though  the 
subordinates  are  drawn  with  much  more  detail  and  are 
full  of  character  and  animation.  Most  beautiful,  how- 
ever, of  all  this  set,  and  the  finest  etching,  in  all  prob- 
ability, that  the  twentieth  century  has  yet  produced, 
is  UImploration,  in  which  the  parents  of  a crippled 
child,  whom  the  father  holds  in  his  arms,  kneel  in 
anxious  prayer  before  the  famous  grotto  of  Lourdes. 
The  outline  is  of  the  simplest  ; there  is  the  barest  sug- 
gestion of  the  tapers  and  votive  offerings  hung  in  the 
grotto  ; the  simplicity  of  the  printing  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  character  of  the  design,  and  the  master 
has  achieved  with  matchless  success  the  omission  of 
everything  irrelevant  and  trivial. 

It  is  eight  or  nine  years  since  the  Lourdes  set  was 
etched,  and  though  a few  lithographs  have  appeared  in 
the  meantime,  of  which  Le  Tremplin  (two  versions)  is 
the  most  notable,  I believe  that  M.  Forain  has  not 
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FORAIN.  Devant  la  Grotte  (Lourdes)  L’Imploration 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  io|  X 7f  inches 
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definitely  published  any  more  etchings.  He  has  etched, 
but  printed  only  in  small  numbers,  a few  of  the  wonderful 
compositions  that  appeared  during  the  war  in  the 
pages,  first  of  U Opinion,  then  of  Le  Figaro.  La  Borne 
{Verdun),  in  two  dry-point  versions,  large  and  small, 
Les  Notables,  Le  Retour  au  Foyer,  and  Soldat  qui  sort  de 
la  tranchee,  were  included,  in  a few  trial  proofs,  in  the 
London  exhibition  of  1920.  The  cartoons  themselves, 
with  more  active  duties  at  the  Front,  absorbed  M. 
Forain's  attention  from  1914  till  the  Armistice,  and  it 
was  wonderful  to  watch  the  quick  succession  of  pathetic, 
patriotic,  satirical  and  humorous  drawings  which  his 
inexhaustible  invention  produced.  In  their  restrained, 
yet  scathing  irony,  their  wrath  and  scorn,  their  tender- 
ness and  pity,  they  cover  the  whole  range  of  feeling  for 
foe  and  friend.  The  drawings,  like  the  legendes  that 
accompany  them,  are  intellectual,  epigrammatic,  con- 
cise ; they  provoke  thought  and  reward  it  ; they  never 
descend  to  the  obvious,  the  realistic.  The  Boche  has 
rarely  been  the  victim  of  such  withering  sarcasm,  such 
fierce  invective.  The  pro-German  court  of  Athens  was 
not  spared,  nor  were  the  unpatriotic  elements  in  France 
herself.  But  the  drawings  which  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered are  those  which  show  us  the  brave  poilus  in  the 
trenches — “ Pourvu  quhls  tiennent  ! '' — “ Qui  9a  ? '' — 
“ Les  civils  '' — and  the  suffering  but  heroic  French- 
women of  the  martyred  North. 
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THE  ETCHINGS  OF  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA 
TIEPOLO 

By  a.  M.  hind 

OT  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  original 
drawings  by  Tiepolo  could  be  bought  for  a few 
shillings  apiece.  The  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  and  Mr.  William  Bateson  were  among 
the  fortunate  purchasers  at  that  period,  and  both  secured 
volumes  containing  large  numbers  of  excellent  examples 
of  the  master's  work  in  pen  and  bistre  wash.  Now  a 
single  good  drawing  by  Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo 
realises  more  than  a volume-full  ten  years  ago,  and  the 
sale  of  a splendid  series  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Prince  Alexis  Orloff  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
showed  prices  ranging  from  10,000  to  as  much  as 
40,000  francs  a sheet. 

There  maybe  fashion  and  fancy  in  such  sudden  changes 
of  market  price,  but  a true  instinct  of  relative  artistic 
value  underlies  the  change  in  the  case  of  Tiepolo's 
drawings.  They  have  the  touch  of  the  great  artist, 
sensitive  and  sure  in  line,  and  at  once  delicate  and 
forcible  in  chiaroscuro,  with  a transparent  brilliance  of 
tone  that  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  medium. 

Not  only  his  figure  subjects,  but  the  rarer  studies  from 
nature,  sketches  of  architecture  and  landscape,  of  which 
excellent  examples  are  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ricketts 
and  Mr.  Sliannon,  Mr.  Henry  Oppenheimer  and  Mr. 
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William  Bateson,  show  a real  kinship  with  Rembrandt, 
which  is  almost  startling  in  Mr.  Oppenheimer's  drawing 
of  farm-buildings. 

There  is  great  unity  of  character  throughout  all 
Tiepolo's  work,  and  his  etchings  exhibit  the  same 
qualities  of  line  and  light  as  his  drawings.  But  they  still 
remain  to  be  found  by  the  collector  and  given  their  due 
place  of  honour  in  relation  to  the  master's  other  work  : 
partly  perhaps  because  they  had  no  Bartsch  to  describe 
them  until  Count  Baudi  de  Vesme  of  Turin  published  in 
1906  his  Peintre-Graveur  Italien. 

Altogether,  Giovanni  Battista's  etchings  number 
under  forty.  In  early  impressions,  before  the  numbers 
that  were  added  in  the  posthumous  Recueils,  or  before 
the  signature  in  the  case  of  the  Capricci,  which  were  never 
numbered,  they  are  rare.  Possibly  Tiepolo  himself  may 
have  laid  little  store  by  them,  or  in  his  immensely  prolific 
activity  as  a painter  had  little  leisure  to  trouble  about  the 
printing  of  these  Trapepya. 

Until  recently,  the  British  Museum  possessed  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  plates  in  these  early  impressions. 
This  deficiency  was  happily  removed  last  year  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Charles  Shannon,  R.A.,  in  presenting  a 
complete  series  of  the  etchings,  some  in  even  earlier 
states  than  those  described  by  Baudi  de  Vesme.  All  our 
illustrations  have  been  made  from  these  impressions 
except  Nos.  1 and  27,  which  were  earlier  acquisitions. 

The  etchings  include  two  series,  the  Capricci  and  the 
Sdierzi  di  Fantasia.  The  ten  oblong  plates  of  the 
Capricci  were  first  issued  by  Anton  Maria  Zanetti  at 
Venice  in  1749  in  his  set  of  Chiaroscuro  and  other  prints 
entitled  : RaccoUa  di  varie  stampe  a chiarosciiro  tratte 
dai  disegni  originali  di  Francesco  Mazzuoli  detto  il 
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G.  B.  TIEPOLO.  1 . The  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
Size  of  the  original  etching^  i6Jxiii  inches 
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G.  B.  TIEPOLO.  6.  The  Woman  standing,  with  hands  on  a vase 
From  the  Capricci 

r\f  nriainal  Ptrhl'nff. 


Parmigianino  e d'altri  insigm  autori.  They  thus  belong 
to  Tiepolo's  early  Venetian  period,  before  his  visit  to 
Wiirzburg  between  1750  and  1753.  Zanetti  says  in  his 
preface  that  he  only  printed  thirty  impressions  of  the 
series  before  destroying  the  blocks.  Tiepolo's  plates, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  destruction,  are  said  to 
have  been  before  signature  in  this  edition.  ^ A later  issue 
with  engraved  title  page  and  dedication  to  Girolamo 
Manfrin  was  made  in  1785.  These  plates  did  not  appear 
in  the  Recueils  issued  by  Domenico  Tiepolo  in  1775  and 
later.  The  title  Capricci  in  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
1775  Rccueil  included  the  series  of  Heads  by  Domenico, 
and  the  Scherzi  di  Fantasia,  but  not  the  Capricci  proper. 
The  Scherzi  di  Fantasia  are  probabl}^  of  later  date, to  judge 
from  the  considerably  greater  powers  of  invention  and 
composition  displayed.  The  series  proper  contains  twenty- 
one  upright  plates  and  two  oblong  subjects  ; but  the  title 
page  refers  to  twenty-four  plates,  the  twenty-fourth 
being  the  St.  Joseph  carrying  the  Infant  Christ  (V.  2),  as 
this  is  numbered  24  in  the  later  Recueils,  and  not  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (V.  1)  as  stated  by  De  Vesme. 
The  Adoration  is  mentioned  in  the  title  page  as  an  addi- 
tional plate,  and  is  numbered  25  in  the  later  states. 

Beyond  these  two  series  and  supplement  there  may  be 
included  among  the  authentic  etchings  two  slight 
subjects  of  Magicians  omitted  by  De  Vesme,  but  described 
and  reproduced  by  Sack  (Nos.  36  and  37  in  his  list),  and 
possibly  a third  plate  containing  various  slight  studies 
of  masks,  heads  and  helmet,  dated  1744  (No.  38).  Sack 
suggests  that  Count  Francesco  Algarotti,  amateur  and 

^ I have  myself  seen  none  of  these  impressions  and  take  this  statement  from 
Sack  {see  bibliography  at  end  of  article).  Sack  also  states  that  some  of  the 
impressions  of  this  issue  were  printed  in  brown.  There  is  a brown  print  of  V.  7 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  it  is  of  the  ordinary  signed  state. 
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archaeologist,  critic  of  Virgil,  and  the  author  of  a popular 
work  on  Newton's  Theory  of  Light  [II  N ewtonianismo  per 
le  Dame  1737),  may  have  helped  Tiepolo  in  his  first 
essays  in  etching,  and  that  this  plate  inscribed  against 
different  parts  of  the  subject  Tiepolo  and  Algarotti  was 
etched  in  common  on  one  plate  T I have  not  seen  an 
original  impression,  and  should  prefer  to  keep  an  open 
mind  about  the  authorship  of  the  etching,  but  prima 
facie  it  appears  more  probable  that  the  plate  was  etched 
by  Algarotti  in  part  after  Tiepolo's  drawing.  Tiepolo 
was,  at  this  period,  a master  of  painting  who  would 
hardly  depend  on  an  Algarotti  for  instruction  in  etching. 
A narrow,  oblong  plate  of  masks,  and  another  of  helmets 
and  trophies  by  Giovanni  Domenico  Tiepolo  (reproduced 
on  pages  53  and  44  of  Molmenti's  Acque-forti  dei  Tiepolo) 
are  comparable,  and  I think  it  equally  possible  that  he 
and  not  the  elder  Tiepolo  should  be  responsible  for  the 
etching  with  Algarotti.  There  is  one  plate  by  Algarotti 
in  the  British  Museum,  containing,  like  the  one  described, 
various  studies  of  heads  lightly  etched,  and  dated  1744. 
Algarotti  himself  in  a letter  to  Anton  Maria  Zanetti 
refers  to  his  own  etching  as  “ scratches  on  zinc." 
It  has  been  suggested  somewhere  that  Tiepolo  worked 
on  zinc,  but  except  for  the  questionable  Algarotti- 
Tiepolo  plate,  which  may  well  be  of  this  metal,  they  are 
all  probably  on  copper.  In  any  case  the  half-dozen  of 
his  plates  preserved  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Venice  are  of 
copper.  2 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  present  in  as  clear  a form 
as  possible  the  chief  material  for  the  study  of  the  etchings. 

^ The  inscription  under  the  Tiepolo  part  of  the  design  is  read  by  Sack  as 
Tiepolo  san,  and  from  the  reproduction  I cannot  turn  it  into  anything  more 
intelligible,  such  as  fee  or  scu. 

2 I.e.  of  Nos.  I,  20,  21,  24,  29,  31. 
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G.  B.  TIEPOLO.  15.  Woman,  nude  to  the  waist,  seated,  talking  to  a man 
From  the  Scherzi  di  Fantasia 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8|  X 6|  inches. 
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But  a short  resume  of  the  artist’s  life  will  help  to  place 
them  in  proper  perspective. 

Giovanni  Battista  Tiepolo,  the  son  of  a merchant 
captain,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1696.  He  was  for  a short 
time  pupil  of  the  painter  Gregorio  Lazzarini,  but  started 
his  independent  career  early.  In  1719  he  married  Cecilia 
Guardi,  sister  of  his  younger  contemporary,  the  famous 
Francesco  Guardi,  a kindred  spirit  to  his  own  in  the 
brilliant  manner  of  his  painting.  He  had  a large  family, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  Giovanni  Domenico  and  Lorenzo, 
became  his  assistants  in  painting,  and  etched  a large 
number  of  his  compositions.  He  gained  great  repute  at 
an  early  age,  and  had  endless  commissions  for  pictures 
and  frescoes,  which  only  his  rapidity  of  execution  and 
vast  industry  enabled  him  to  meet. 

Between  1750  and  1753  he  was  working  with  his  sons 
at  Wurzburg  for  the  Prince-Bishop  Carl  von  Greiffenklaii, 
decorating  with  frescoes  the  palace  built  for  him  by 
Neumann.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  iVcademy  of  Fine  Arts  in  succession  to 
Piazzetta,  best  known  for  his  studies  of  heads.  In  1762 
he  left  his  native  town  for  the  second  and  last  time,  on 
the  invitation  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  to  take  part  with 
Anton  Raphael  Mengs  in  the  decoration  of  the  new 
Palace  at  Madrid.  Apart  from  the  frescoes  in  the  Palace, 
he  also  did  seven  large  altar-pieces  for  the  new  convent 
of  St.  Pascal  at  Aranjuez,  but  died  in  1770  before  they 
left  his  studio,  and  on  his  death  the  miserable  rivalry  of 
Mengs  had  altar-pieces  of  his  own  put  in  the  places  that 
had  been  allotted  to  Tiepolo.  Three  (or  strictly,  two  and 
a half)  of  these  altar-pieces  are  preserved  in  the  Prado  and 
Royal  Palace  at  Madrid  (S.  Pasquale  de  Baylon,  etched 
by  Domenico,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  S.  Pietro 
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G.  B.  TIEPOLO.  18.  The  Magician  seatld,  with  four  figures,  by  a burning  altar 
From  the  Scherzi  di  Fantasia 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8|  X inches. 
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di  Alcantara)  ; the  others,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
etched  by  the  master  himself,  S.  Francis,  S.  Charles,  and 
5.  Anthony  of  Padua,  are  lost. 

On  Giovanni  Battista’s  death  his  family  returned 
to  Venice,  and  Domenico  came  into  possession  of 
all  the  copper-plates  of  the  family,  including  those  of  his 
brother  Lorenzo.  Up  till  this  time  probably  only  few 
impressions  had  been  printed,  and  serial  numbers  had 
not  yet  been  added  to  an}^  of  the  plates.  The  first  issues 
after  his  return  to  Venice  are  also  said  to  have  been 
before  the  numbers.  Then  in  1775  he  published  his  first 
Recueil  of  etchings  by  his  father,  himself  and  Lorenzo, 
with  dedication  to  Pope  Pius  VI.  (Angelo  Braschi).  The 
Table  of  Contents  states  that  sixteen  etchings  by 
Giovanni  Battista  were  included:  i.e.,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  and  fifteen  Scherzi  di  Fantasia  (which 
included  the  St.  Joseph).  A copy  of  this  corpus 
containing  177  plates,  still  in  excellent  condition,  was 
purchased  by  the  British  Museum  as  recently  as  1907 
for  12  10s.  ! 

An  undated  later  edition  has  additional  plates,  the 
Table  including  twenty-five  by  Giovanni  Battista,  i.e., 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  complete  twenty-four 
Scherzi  di  Fantasia  (including  the  St.  Joseph).  A third 
edition^  showing  the  same  number  of  plates  in  the  Table 
as  the  second,  and  not  described  by  De  Vesme,  gives 
further  details  of  description. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  that  four  ceiling  subjects  are 
noted  in  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  two  later  editions 
as  in  Petroburgo  {i.e.,  reading  the  titles  from  the  third 
edition.  Mars  and  the  Graces,  Car  with  Venus  and  the 
Graces,  Triumph  of  Hercules,  and  Magnificence  of  the 

^ Described  by  Molmenti,  Milan  1909,  p.  241. 
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G.  B.  TIEPOLO.  20.  Woman  kneeling,  with  hands  on  a plate,  and  Magicians 

AND  OTHER  FIGURES  STANDING  BY  AN  ALTAR 

From  the  Scherzi  di  Fantasia.  Size  of  the  original  etching,  9 X 6f  inches 
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Princes),  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  originals  of  these 
plates  or  of  an^^  visit  of  Tiepolo  to  Petrograd. 

Apart  from  the  series  of  ten  Capvicci  which  cannot  be 
later  than  1749,  the  date  of  Zanetti’s  publication,  and 
the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  which  must  be  after  1766,  the 
year  in  which  Tiepolo  started  his  series  of  altar-pieces  for 
the  Convent  of  S.  Pascal  at  Aranjuez,  there  are  no 
definite  landmarks  to  fix  the  date  of  production  of 
Giovanni  Battista's  etchings.  The  two  series  of 
etchings  by  his  son  Giovanni  Domenico,  the  Libro  Via 
Crucis  and  the  Libro  Fuga  in  Egitto  were  issued  with 
title  pages  dated  respectively  1749  (Venice)  and  1753 
(Wurzburg). 

Two  of  the  Scherzi  di  Fantasia,  the  oblong  plates 
(V.  34  and  35),  are,  from  their  form,  reminiscent  of  the 
Capricci,  but  I do  not  feel  any  confidence  on  that  account 
in  putting  them  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  series. 
The  twenty-one  upright  compositions  of  the  Scherzi  have 
been  generally  regarded  as  later  than  the  Capricci,  but 
apart  from  the  presence  of  greater  powers  of  design  and 
composition,  there  is  little  evidence  to  help  in  placing 
them  in  relation  to  other  dated  works.  The  St.  Joseph 
carrying  the  Infant  Christ  (V.  2)  might  be  compared  with 
the  painting  now  in  Stuttgart  (Sack  358),  but  this  and 
the  Adoration  of  the  Kings  are  the  only  two  of  the  etchings 
which  may  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  repeating  the 
composition  of  the  master's  own  paintings.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  original  drawings  for  the  Scherzi, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  in  various  collections,  e.g., 
British  Museum,  Albertina  (Vienna),  Gottfried  Eissler 
(Vienna),  Morelli  collection  (Milan),  and  the  collections  of 
Mr.  Edmund  and  Davies  Mr.  Victor  Koch  in  London,  but 
these  give  one  no  further  clue. 
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G.  B.TIEPOLO.  21.  Punchinello  talking’to  two  Magicians 
From  the  Scherzi  di  Fantasia 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9jX7i  inches 
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Tiepolo's  artistic  descent  is,  curiously  enough,  most 
clearly  shown  in  his  etchings  in  what  is  perhaps  his 
latest  plate,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings.  But  here  his 
original  conception  was  the  painting,  and  as  a painter  of 
large  canvases  and  frescoes  he  almost  invariably  kept  to 
the  grandiose  scheme  derived  from  Paul  Veronese,  with 
an  added  flamboyance  and  with  a sense  of  motion,  light, 
and  atmosphere  in  which  his  work  typifies  the  spirit  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  its  most  living  expression.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  something  of  the  same  flam- 
boyance of  style  had  been  caught  by  the  Genoese, 
Giovanni  Benedetto  Castiglione,  whose  etchings  antici- 
pate some  of  the  characteristics  of  Tiepolo's  plates. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  careful  analysis  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Capricci  and  Scherzi  di  Fantasia.  Throughout 
both  series,  and  predominantly  in  the  Scherzi,  runs  the 
current  of  the  occult  ; the  interest  centres  in  magicians, 
astrologers  and  their  horoscopes,  signs  of  good  and  evil 
fortune,  in  owls,  skulls,  burnings  on  the  altar  and  the 
like.  Occasionally  there  is  some  scene  direct  from  daily 
life,  as  in  the  Cavalier  Mounting  a Horse  (V.  12),  and  the 
Mother  and  two  Children  with  Donkey  and  Dog  (V.  33)  ; 
in  one  or  two  the  Italian  comedy  appears  in  the  person  of 
Punchinello  in  these  odd  surroundings.  In  others,  scenes 
from  the  soldier's  life,  with  costume  suggested  by  the 
ancient  Roman,  and  the  romantic  colour  in  all  enhanced 
by  a setting  of  ancient  tomes,  grotesque  masks  on  urn  or 
altar,  fragments  of  relief,  terms,  trophies,  and  other 
relics  of  the  past.  Then  idylls  of  country  life,  shepherds 
and  goatherds,  varied  by  sat^^rs  and  fauns  from  the  fairy 
world  of  antiquity.  In  composition  the  obelisk,  or 
truncated  pyramid,  and  pine  tree,  that  figure  in  several 
of  his  plates,  typify  the  scheme  on  which  he  built  up  his 
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G.  B.  TIEPOLO.’  22.  Satyr  Family,  with  the  Fir  Tree 
From  the  Scherzi  di  Fantasia 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8|X7  inches 
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subjects.  Most  characteristic  is  the  way  he  forms  groups 
of  figures  receding  one  behind  the  other  [e.g.,  V.  24),  each 
figure  holding  its  individual  place,  and  the  whole  built  in 
a harmonious  pattern,  a matter  of  far  greater  moment 
with  Tiepolo  than  the  literary  content  of  his  subject. 

His  etching  is  of  the  purest  quality,  with  simple,  and  for 
the  most  part  parallel,  shading,  which  gives  every  play  to 
brilliance  of  light,  and  keeps  the  whole  design  on  the  high 
key  of  the  Italian  sunshine.  Both  his  sons,  Giovanni 
Domenico  and  Lorenzo , followed  him  closely  in  their  general 
scheme  of  etching,  but  neither  preserved  the  same  high 
scale  of  colour,  the  same  limpid  and  atmospheric  quality. 

The  light  touch  and  delicate  quality  of  his  etching  is 
most  remarkable  in  the  early  impressions.  The  series  in 
the  British  Museum  shows  several  of  these  in  early  states 
undescribed  by  De  Vesme.  The  Magician  and  five  other 
figures  standing,  watching  a serpent  (V.  24  ; reproduced  on 
page  53)  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  in  texture.  In  the 
ordinary  state  the  lines  are  re-bitten,  most  noticeably  so 
in  the  closer  lines  of  shading  of  the  magician's  head  and 
beard.  The  closer  the  lines  the  greater  the  heat  generated 
by  the  acid  in  the  biting,  so  that  emphasis  would 
naturally  follow  at  such  points.  The  Peasant  Family 
(V.  27  ; reproduced  on  page  55)  is  another  example  where 
the  later  impressions  show  re-biting,  particularly  on 
heads  and  hair  ; there  also  appears  to  be  retouch  with 
the  dry-point  on  the  woman's  sleeve. 

The  Woman  kneeling  with  hands  on  a plate  (V.  20 ; 
reproduced  on  page  47)  stands  by  itself  in  a certain 
haziness  of  atmosphere.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is 
irregularly  marked,  and  it  may  be  that  the  effect  was  a 
mere  chance  of  biting ; but  from  whatever  cause,  the 
result  is  extraordinarily  beautiful. 
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G.  B.  TIEPOLO.  24.  Magician  and  five  other  figures  standing,  watching  a Serpent 
From  the  Scherzi  di  Fantasia 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8|X6|  inches 
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Tiepolo's  art  was  too  personal  to  form  in  any  sense  a 
school,  but  two  of  the  great  painters  of  the  succeeding 
generation,  Fragonard  and  Goya,  owed  an  enormous 
debt  to  his  inspiration.  Both  owed  him  most,  perhaps, 
in  their  decorative  paintings,  but  Goya's  early  etchings 
are  full  of  Tiepolo's  spirit,  and  the  Blind  Street  Musician 
in  particular  reflects  Tiepolo  not  only  in  line  and  light, 
but  in  the  whole  triangular  structure  of  the  composition. 
And  Fragonard's  etchings,  notably  Les  Traitants  and  the 
four  Reliefs  with  Bacchanals,  show  the  same  rococo  love 
for  white  lights  and  the  same  exquisite  touch  that 
characterise  the  Italian  master.  Such  reflections  in 
works  of  two  artists  of  such  individuality  are  the  surest 
testimony  to  the  compelling  beauty  of  Tiepolo's  style. 

Bibliography  and  list  of  G.  B.  Tiepolo* s Etchings 

The  most  important  works  of  reference  are  : 

A.  Baudi  de  Vesme,  Le  Peintre-Graveur  Italien.  Milan,  1906. 
G.  Sack,  Giovanni  Battista  e Domenico  Tiepolo,  Ihv  Lehen  und 
Werke.  Hamburg,  1910. 

P.  Molmenti,  Acque-fovti  dei  Tiepolo.  Venice,  1896.  (Reproduc- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  etchings  of  G.  B.,  G.  D.,  and 
L.  Tiepolo.) 

P.  Molmenti,  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  la  sua  vita  e le  sue  opere.  Milan  (1909). 


The  List  appended  follows  the  numbering  of  Baudi  de 
Vesme  in  his  Peintre-Graveur  Italien.  The  number,  or 
numbers  immediately  following  the  title  of  an  etching 
occur  in  the  upper  right  corner  (unless  otherwise  described) 
on  the  later  states  of  the  particular  plate.  S refers  to 
the  list  of  the  etchings  in  Sack's  book  cited  above,  which 
gives  three  etchings  not  described  by  Baudi  de  Vesme, 
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G.  B.  TIEPOLO.  27.  Peasant  Family 
From  the  Scherzi  di  Fantasia 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8|x6|  inches. 
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G.  B.  TIEPOLO.  35.  Bacchante,  Satyr  and  Nymph 
From  the  Scherzi  di  Fantasia 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5i  X 7l  inches. 


1.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  3 (1.).  25  (r,).  S.  25. 

16^  X 1 1 J (to  border  line). 

Signed  lower  1.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Page  39  and  Sack,  pi.  310. 

2.  St.  Joseph  CARRYING  THE  Infant  Christ.  24.  S 24.  3|^x3J. 

Signed  lower  r.,  with  monogram  in  reverse. 

3-12.  Vari  Capricct.  S.  26-35. 

The  issue  of  1785  has  engraved  title:  Vari  Capriccj  / 
Inventati,  ed  Incisi  / dal  Celebre  Gio.  Battista  Tiepolo  / 
Novamente  Pubblicati,  / e Dedicati  / al  Nobile  Signore  / 
LTllmo.  S.  Girolamo  Manfrin  / mdcclxxxv. 

Oblong  subjects.  Not  numbered  in  any  state.  Said  to 
have  been  before  signature  in  the  early  edition  of  30 
impressions  published  in  A.  M.  Zanetti’s  Raccolta  di  varie 
stampe  a chiaroscuro,  etc.,  Venice,  1749. 

3.  The  Young  Man  seated,  leaning  against  an  Urn.  S.  26. 

5|x7. 

Signed  on  the  urn  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  83  (a). 

4.  The  Three  Soldiers  and  the  Boy.  S.  27.  5Jx6|. 

Signed  above  the  jug,  1.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  84  (a). 

5.  The  Two  Soldiers  and  the  Two  Women.  S.  28.  5Jx6|. 

Signed  on  the  face  of  drinking  trough  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  84  (b). 

6.  The  Woman  standing,  with  hands  on  a vase.  S.  29, 

5|x6|. 

Signed  lower  1.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Page  40  and  Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  85  (a). 

7.  The  Woman  with  Tambourine.  S.  30.  5Jx6|. 

Signed  on  the  tambourine  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  85  (b). 

8.  The  Philosopher  standing,  with  book.  S.  31.  5^x6|. 

Signed  near  centre  below  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  86  (a). 

9.  The  Woman  in  Handcuffs.  S.  32.  5|x6|. 

Signed  on  base  of  column,  1.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  86  (b). 

10.  Death  giving  Audience.  S.  33.  5|-x6|. 

Signed  at  foot  of  pedestal,  1.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  87  (a). 
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11.  The  Young  SoLt)iER  AND  THE  Astrologer.  S.  34.  5^x6|. 

Signed  towards  r.,  beneath  Astrologer’s  feet  : Tiepolo. 
Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  87  (b). 

12.  The  Cavalier  mounting  his  Horse.  S.  35.  5Jx6|. 

Signed  on  stone  near  centre,  below  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  83  (b). 

13-35.  ScHERZi  Di  Fantasia.  2 (r.).  1 (r.  below).  S.  1-23. 

There  are  23  Scherzi  proper.  The  24th  plate  is  No.  2 
above.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (No.  1 above)  was 
given  as  an  additional  plate  on  the  title  page.  Upright 
subjects,  except  Nos.  34  and  35. 

13.  Owls  on  a Slab  of  Stone,  bearing  the  Title  : Scherzi  di 

Fantasia  No.  24  / del  Celebre  / Sig.  Gio.  Batta.  Tiepolo 
Veneto  Pitore  / morto  in  Madrid  / al  Serviggio  di  S:  M:  C:  / 
Pih  ha  inc.  una  Adorazion  de  Remagi.  S.  1.  8f  x 6J  (to 
border  line). 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  1. 

14.  The  Serpent  burning  on  an  Altar.  2.  S.  2.  8Jx7. 

Signed  lower  r.  : R.  T®. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  10. 

15.  Woman,  nude  to  the  waist,  seated,  talking  to  a Man 

WHO  STANDS  R.  (BoOTY  OF  War).  3.  S.  3.  8|  X 6f . 

Signed  lower  1.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Page  43  and  Molmenti,  Acque-forii,  p.  4. 

16.  The  Magician,  and  a Man’s  Head  burning  on  a Fire  of 

Faggots.  4.  S.  4.  8|x7. 

Signed  lower  1.  : G.  B.  Tiepolo  (the  initials  in  monogram). 
Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  9. 

17.  The  Magician  seated,  watching  three  Skulls.  5.  S.  5. 

8|x7. 

Signed  on  the  altar  and  in  lower  1.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  6. 

18.  The  Magician  seated,  with  four  figures  by  a burning 

Altar.  6.  S.  6.  8|x7|. 

Signed  lower  1.  : G.  B.  Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Page  45. 

19.  The  Magician  and  a Soldier  contemplating  a Skull 

BURNING  ON  A LOW  Altar.  7.  S.  7.  8|x7. 

Signed  in  lower  r.  : R.  T". 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  11. 
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20.  Woman  kneeling,  with  hands  on  a elate,  and  Magicians 

AND  OTHER  FIGURES  STANDING  BY  AN  AlTAR.  8.  S.  8. 

9x6J. 

Signed  lower  1.  : G.  B.  Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Page  47. 

21.  Punchinello  talking  to  two  Magicians.  9.  S.  9. 

9Jx7i. 

Signed  lower  r.  with  monogram  (in  reverse). 

Reprod.  : Page  49  and  Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  8. 

22.  Satyr  Family,  with  the  Fir  Tree.  10.  S.  10.  8Jx7. 

Signed  in  reverse  in  lower  1.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Page  51  and  Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  5. 

23.  Satyr  Family  beside  a truncated  Obelisk.  11.  S.  11. 

9x7. 

Signed  in  reverse  lower  1.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  7. 

24.  Magician  and  five  other  figures  standing,  watching  a 

Serpent.  12.  S.  12.  8Jx6|^. 

Signed  in  reverse  lower  1.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Page  53  and  Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  12. 

25.  Two  Turbaned  Magicians  and  a Boy.  13.  S.  13.  8f  x6J. 

Signed  in  reverse  near  centre  below  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  13. 

26.  The  Two  Magicians  with  two  Boys.  14.  S.  14.  8|x7. 

Signed  lower  r.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  14. 

27.  Peasant  Family.  15.  S.  15.  8|x6J. 

Signed  towards  lower  r.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Page  55  and  Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  15. 

28.  The  Shepherd  (seated  and  seen  from  the  back),  with 

TWO  Magicians.  16.  S.  16.  8|x6J. 

Signed  towards  1.  below  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  16. 

29.  The  Tomb  of  Punchinello.  17.  S.  17.  9Jx7J. 

Signed  lower  r.  : B.  Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  17. 

30.  Old  Man  WITH  A Monkey  ON  A STRING.  18.  S.  18.  8|x7. 

Signed  in  reverse  towards  r.  below  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  18. 

31.  Three  Men  standing  by  a Horse.  19.  S.  19.  8|x7. 

Signed  with  monogram  (in  reverse)  in  lower  1. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  19. 
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32.  The  Philosopher  with  Book  and  Compasses.  20.  S.  20. 

9x6|. 

Signed  lower  r.  : G.  B.  Tiepolo. 

Reprqd.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  20. 

33.  Mother  and  two  Children,  with  Donkey  and  Dog. 

21.  S.  21.  8|x6J. 

(?)  Signed  in  reverse  near  centre  below  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  21. 

34.  Two  Bareheaded  Magicians,  with  a Boy.  Oblong  Subject. 

22.  S.  22.  5ix7f. 

Signed  lower  r.  : Tiepolo. 

Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  22. 

35.  Bacchante,  Satyr  and  Nymph.  Oblong  Subject.  23.  S.  23. 

5ix7f. 

Signed  with  monogram  (in  reverse)  lower  1. 

Reprod.  : Page  56  and  Molmenti,  Acque-forti,  p.  23. 

36.  Magician  standing,  leaning  against  a Rocky  Mound. 

S.  36.  3|x2f. 

Reprod.:  Sack,  fig.  311. 

37.  Magician  standing.  S.  37.  3|x2|. 

Reprod.  : Sack,  fig.  312. 

38.  Studies  of  Heads,  Masks  and  Helmets.  S.  38. 

Signed  : Tiepolo  san  (?)  / Tiepolo  / Algarctti  1744  (?). 
Reprod.  : Molmenti,  Acque-forti  p.  24  (without  date). 
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FRESH  LIGHT  ON  ALEXANDER  COZENS 

By  a.  P.  OPPE 


UT  a few  years  ago  the  drawings  of  Alexander 
Cozens,  except  for  the  early  or  inconsiderable 
examples  in  the  National  Collections,  were 
known  only  to  a few  connoisseurs,  and  those  few, 
notably  Mr.  Herbert  Horne,  were  too  conscious  of  the 
imperfections  of  their  knowledge  to  communicate  any  of 
it  to  others.  To  the  rest  he  was  indeed  known  from 
contemporary  evidence  as  an  artist  and  writer  who  died 
in  1786,  and  as  the  father  of  John  Robert  Cozens.  But 
lack  of  further  acquaintance  with  his  life  and  work  was 
eked  out  by  the  repetition  and  elaboration  of  a partly 
derisive,  partly  romantic  account  of  his  history  and 
methods.  According  to  this  story  in  its  full  form  he  was 
a natural  son  of  Peter  the  Great  and  a woman  of  Dept- 
ford, was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  by  the  Tsar,  and  came 
to  England  from  Italy  in  1746.  Here  he  taught  at 
Eton  and  at  Bath,  after  Gainsborough  had  left  it,  and 
made  himself  notorious  by  being  the  first  to  degrade 
art  in  England  by  a specious  method  of  teaching 
amateurs  to  draw  through  a semi-mechanical  process 
called  “ Blotting.''  Revived  interest  in  his  actual  work 
has  already  caused  this  legend  to  be  overhauled  in 
several  important  details.  Mr.  Einberg's  discovery 
[Studio  Winter  No.  1917)  in  the  British  Museum  of  a 
view  of  Eton  engraved  by  John  Pine  (then,  or  later. 
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ALEXANDER  COZENS.  “The  New  Method,”  Plate  16 
‘An  extensive  country  with  no  predominant  part  or  object” 
Aquatint.  Size  of  original  plate,  9f^6><  inches 


his  father-in-law)  from  a drawing  by  Cozens  and  dated 
1742,  shows  tliat  he  was  already  in  England  before  his 
journey  to  Italy  in  1746.  That  journey  is  known  to  us 
by  documentary  evidence.  It  is  now  possible  to  add 
on  the  strength  of  an  inscription  on  a fine  drawing  of 
the  Tirol  recently  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  that  he  was  again  on  the  Continent  in  1764. 
From  this  journey  may  be  dated  several  drawings  of 
Swiss  scenery  in  his  later  manner.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  foolish  story,  as  it  was  called  by  Thornbury  on  its 
first  appearance,  of  his  illegitimate  Imperial  parentage 
has  not  been  disproved — such  stories,  if  they  once  arise, 
are  scarcely  capable  of  disproof — it  cannot  well  survive 
the  demonstration  [Burlington  Magazine,  July,  1919) 
that  it  was  unknown  to  his  contemporaries,  and  only 
dates  from  about  1850,  and  the  discovery  of  a more 
plausible  father  in  one  Richard  Cozens,  who  was 
employed  from  1700  to  1735  by  Peter  the  Great  as  one 
of  his  ship-builders  at  Petrograd  and  Archangel.  With 
this  tale  disappears  the  only  reason  for  placing  his  birth 
in  or  before  1700,  which  would  make  him  well  over  80 
at  the  time  of  his  chief  publications.  The  discovery  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Russell  [Burlington  Magazine,  February, 
1917),  that  Cozens  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  Rouge 
Croix  in  1751,  argues  him  a man  of  greater  consequence 
than  he  is  represented  by  the  tradition.  Finally  as  his 
address  in  London  remains  the  same  from  1764  to  his 
death  in  1786,  and  during  a great  part  of  that  time  he  was 
teaching  at  Eton,  the  assumption  that  he  only  began  to 
teach  at  Bath  after  Gainsborough  had  left  it  in  1774 
seems  to  be,  at  best,  a pure  piece  of  guess-work. 

These  are  however  merely  biographical  details  and 
only  indirectly  of  artistic  importance.  It  is  otherwise 
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with  his  theory  of  “ Blotting/’  which  is  interesting  as 
elucidating  some  strange  features  in  his  own  fine  draw- 
ings, and  because  the  hostility  it  aroused  shews  it  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  in  its  day.  The  method 
was  described  by  Edwards,  our  only  reliable  authority 
for  these  times,  but  very  briefly  and  obscurely,  and  he 
does  not  give  the  actual  title  of  the  book  in  which,  as  he 
himself  mentions.  Cozens  explained  the  process.  In 
the  absence  of  the  book,  even  the  title  has  been  distorted, 
possibly  even  duplicated,  by  writers  who  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  confess  that  they  had  never  seen  it.  As 
for  the  contents,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  now  to  show  how 
Edwards’  account  was  garbled  and  expanded  by  the 
early  writers  who  were  glad  to  decry  the  work  of  all 
their  predecessors,  or  “ previous  efforts  in  the  water- 
colour department  ” in  Pyne’s  pretty  phrase,  and  who 
inherited,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  malignity  of  Cozens’ 
own  rivals.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  according  to 
Pyne  and  Angelo  and  their  faithful  echoes.  Cozens  made 
accidental  monochrome  smudges  on  paper,  or  rainbow- 
coloured  messes  on  the  bottom  of  pots  or  plates  and  then 
took  impressions  which  he  coaxed  into  semblances  of 
landscape.  Innocent  as  even  this  travesty  or  exaggera- 
tion may  seem  to  us  now,  it  moved  the  apostles  of  Royal 
Water-colour  Painting  in  the  twenties  to  roars  of  laughter 
and  howls  of  execration.  To  Pyne,  Alexander  Cozens 
was  something  even  lower  than  Pillement  or  Chatelain, 
those  “ humble  labourers  in  the  uncultured  era  of  taste,” 
about  whom  the  further  details  promised  in  a future 
number  were,  to  our  eternal  loss,  never  forthcoming. 
“ Will  it  be  believed  hereafter,”  asked  Pyne,  ‘‘  that 
a professor  of  painting  should  undertake  to  splash  the 
surface  of  a china  plate  with  yellow,  red,  blue  and 
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ALEXANDER  COZENS.  “ Blot  ” 

Brush  Drawing.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Size  of  original,  7^  X 9I  inches 


black,  and,  taking  impressions  from  the  promiscuous 
mass,  on  prepared  paper,  affect  to  teach  his  disciples,  and 
those  persons  of  education  and  elegant  minds,  to  work 
them  into  landscape  compositions  ? Yet  curiously 
enough  the  story  was  quite  comfortably  swallowed  not 
only  by  Pyne  himself  but  by  all  the  others  in  spite  of  its 
glaring  inconsistency  with  their  other,  but,  better 
founded,  notions  that  the  only  method  of  water- 
colour practised  in  his  time,  was  by  tinting  over  a 
complete  monochrome  drawing  with  full  pen  outline 
and  that  direct  colour  was  never  employed. 

All  these  stories  can  now  be  put  into  their  proper 
place  since  the  British  Museum  has  acquired  a complete 
copy  of  the  book  in  which  Cozens  himself  tells  the  story, 
and  gives  directions  for  the  use,  of  his  method.  Though 
there  must  be  still  other  copies  in  existence  of  a book 
which  was  so  well  known  at  the  time — indeed  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  purchase  of  this  copy  by  the  British 
Museum  a fine  set  of  the  plates  was  acquired  by  one 
collector,  while  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  text  has  long 
been  in  the  possession  of  another^ — it  has  somehow 
always  eluded  the  few  who  have  sought  for  it.  It  is 
therefore  a matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that  the 
first  copy  to  emerge  should  have  secured  a safe  home  in 
the  place  where  it  is  most  accessible  to  students  ; for  it 
proves  to  be  not  only  an  historical  document  of  some 
importance  but  also  to  possess  great  artistic  value  in 
itself.  Happily,  too,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
has  just  acquired,  among  other  fine  drawings  by  Cozens, 
two  examples  of  the  actual  blots  made  by  him. 

The  book  itself  bears  the  comprehensive  title  “ A 
New  Method  of  Assisting  the  Invention  in  Drawing 
Original  Compositions  of  Landscape.''  It  is  a small 
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pamphlet  of  33  pages  with  index  and  43  prints  of  con- 
siderably larger  size.  The  title  page  bears  no  date,  but 
the  mezzotint  plates  are  dated  1784  and  178v5.  The 
first  sixteen  plates  are  examples  of  the  Blot,  executed 
in  aquatint.  The  first  alone  is  lettered  and  the  inscrip- 
tion “ Alexr.  Cozens  inv  ''  suggests  that  he  himself 
did  not  actually  do  the  aquatinting.  Then  come  five 
sheets  of  skies,  each  with  four  plates,  separately  num- 
bered (17  to  36),  in  a somewhat  primitive  manner  of 
mixed  engraving  and  etching.  The  last  seven  plates 
are  two  more  blots  with  five  mezzotints  by  Pether,  of 
which  some  were  probably  also  published  separately, 
since  they  are  met  with  not  infrequently.  They  serve 
here  to  illustrate  the  finished  drawings  which  were 
constructed  upon  the  blots  preceding  them.  Three 
plates  show  one  blot  with  a drawing  in  the  sketch  stage 
and  as  a finished  work,  four  show  three  different 
finished  drawings  based  upon  another  “ Blot/' 

The  book  begins  with  a statement  of  Cozens'  concep- 
tion of  landscape  art,  not  as  an  imitation  of  nature  but 
as  an  “ artificial  representation  of  nature  founded  in 
unity  of  character,  which  is  true  simplicity."  He 
experienced  for  long,  in  teaching,  the  need  of  some 
instantaneous  method  by  which  the  conception  of  an 
ideal  subject  might  be  brought  forth  fully  to  the  view, 
though  in  the  crudest  manner.  The  chief  causes  of  bad 
work  are,  in  his  opinion,  lack  of  ideas,  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish between,  and  select,  ideas  and,  thirdly,  slowness 
of  execution  which  allows  the  idea  to  lose  its  freshness 
before  the  work  is  well  begun.  The  pupil  spends  too 
much  time  in  copying  whether  from  other  work  or  from 
nature.  The  idea  of  a more  satisfactory  method  of 
ideal  composition  came  to  him  by  accident.  In  teaching 
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one  day  he  chanced  to  use  a stained  piece  of  paper  ; in 
sketching  a landscape  upon  it  he  found  himself  uncon- 
sciously following  the  stain.  He  therefore  liimself 
lightly  stained  a paper  and  passed  it  to  a pupil  who 
worked  it  into  a landscape.  His  next  step  was  to  use 
a darker  ink  and  to  trace  from  it  on  varnished  paper. 
This  is  the  complete  process.  He  is  careful  to  disclaim 
any  debt  to  the  well-known  passage  of  Leonardo,  which 
was  probably  quoted  in  his  life  time,  as  it  was  shortly 
after  his  death,  to  challenge  the  originality  of  his 
method.  On  the  contrary  he  claims  considerable 
superiority  for  his  own  process.  His  “ Blot  ''  is  “a 
production  of  chance  with  a small  degree  of  design.'' 
The  attention  is  directed  to  the  whole,  the  subordinate 
parts  are  left  largely  to  chance,  though  thought  may  be 
directed  to  particular  parts,  provided  that  this  does  not 
lead  to  their  being  executed  with  less  spirit.  “ All  the 
shapes  are  made  rude  and  unmeaning  as  formed  by  the 
swiftest  hand,  but  at  the  same  time  there  appears  a 
general  disposition  of  these  masses  producing  one  com- 
prehensive form  which  may  be  conceived  and  purposely 
intended  before  the  blot  is  begun.  This  general  form 
will  exhibit  some  kind  of  subject,  and  this  is  all  that 
should  be  done  designedly."  The  blot  is  not  a drawing 
but  an  assemblage  of  accidental  shapes,  the  material 
for  a drawing  such  as  “ the  late  Dr.  Brown,  a celebrated 
author  " remarked  to  him,  history  furnishes  to  poetr}'. 
The  blot  gives  a hint  of  the  whole  effect  except  keeping 
and  colouring  (by  which  he  means  throughout  “ ton- 
ality " since  no  colours  are  ever  spoken  of).  It  looks 
much  as  does  a finished  drawing  when  seen  from  a 
distance.  While  sketching  delineates  ideas.  Blotting 
suggests  them.  In  its  absence  of  all  lines  it  is  even 
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truer  to  Nature,  since  “ in  Nature  forms  are  not  dis- 
tinguished by  lines  but  by  shade  and  colour/'  Blotting 
helps  to  seeing  properly  and  to  drawing  from  nature  ; 
the  same  principles  of  selection  are  observed  in  drawing 
from  blots  as  from  nature.  Landscape  is  of  three 
kinds,  varying  from  pettiness  to  grandeur.  Youth 
directs  attention  to  the  smaller  ; only  age  comprehends 
whole  compositions  and  lays  up  a repository  of  ideas. 
All  have  ideas  ; blotting  helps  to  express  them.  Then, 
as  was  inevitable  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Cozens 
passes  to  a consideration  of  genius  which  he  maintains 
is  by  no  means  necessary  for  successful  “ Blotting," 
but  can  be  much  assisted  by  it. 

The  actual  rules  for  blotting,  which  are  expounded 
in  the  middle  of  the  treatise,  are  elaborated  under  five 
heads  at  the  end.  The  first  two  sections  are  directions 
for  making  ink  with  lamp  black,  gum  arabic  and  writing 
ink,  and  Transparent  Paper  with  turpentine  varnish. 
In  the  third,  “ to  form  a blot,"  Cozens  directs  the  pupil 
to  possess  his  mind  strongly  with  a subject  (the  plates 
are  intended  to  serve  as  examples  of  such  subjects), 
and  then  ‘‘  with  the  swiftest  hand  to  make  all  possible 
variety  of  strokes  upon  his  paper,  confining  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  whole  to  the  general  subject  in  his  mind." 
Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  what 
the  painters  call  ‘‘  Effect."  The  process  can  be  executed 
either  in  faint  ink  on  the  paper  which  is  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  drawing,  or  in  black  ink  for  tracing.  As 
many  should  be  made  as  possible  in  order  to  produce 
freedom  of  hand,  knowledge  of  proportion  and  facility 
of  execution.  One  purely  mechanical  trick  is  given — 
to  crumple  the  paper  before  blotting  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  accidental  shapes.  Under  the  fourth 
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ALEXANDER  COZENS,  “ The  New  Method,”  Plate  39 

Gomposition  from  Sketch,  Plate~sS- 


head,  which  is  entitled  “ To  make  a Sketch  (a  landscape 
drawing  without  sky  or  keeping)  from  a Blot,  as  a 
preparation  for  a hnished  drawing,''  the  outlines  of 
hgures  and  animals  only  are  to  be  traced  with  blacklead, 
the  rest  is  worked  over  on  the  tracing  paper  with  the 
brush,  the  different  grounds  (or  planes)  being  coloured 
and  shaped,  nothing  being  added,  but  anything  omitted 
that  is  desired,  the  lighting  selected,  and  meaning 
and  coherence  being  given  to  the  rude  shapes,  and  aerial 
keeping  to  the  casual  light  and  dark  masses.  The 
spirit  of  the  Blot  is  to  be  preserved  throughout.  In 
the  last  stage  the  sketch  is  finished  with  the  camel's 
hair  brush  by  adapting  one  of  the  skies  of  which  speci- 
mens are  included,  and  by  repeating  and  strengthening 
the  washes  until  each  part  falls  into  its  proper  distance 
and  lighting. 

All  this  is  a very  long  way  from  the  common  legend 
of  smudged  impressions  from  accidental  monochrome 
or  rainbow-hued  messes  on  other  paper  or  china  plates. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  quite  impossible  that  Cozens  may 
at  some  period  have  tried  the  effect  of  this  elaboration 
of  his  idea,  but,  if  so,  he  must  certainly  have  discarded 
it  by  the  end  of  his  life  when  the  book  was  published, 

I and  it  is  on  the  whole  entirely  contrary  both  to  the 
I spirit  of  his  teaching  and  to  the  nature  of  his  method 
of  tracing.  To  some  extent  no  doubt  Cozens  is  him- 
self to  blame  for  the  growth  of  the  legend.  He  was 
! bound  to  insist  unduly,  perhaps  even  more  in  his 
teaching  than  in  his  treatise,  upon  the  more  mechanical 
and  accidental  aspect  of  his  process,  both  in  order  to 
attract  attention  for  his  novelty  and  to  make  the 
method  appear  easy.  If  he  had  emphasised  over-much, 
or  even  consistently,  the  paramount  importance  of 
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having  an  idea  or  a composition  in  the  head  before 
beginning  the  Blot,  he  would  have  deterred  the  pupil 
from  attempting  to  make  them.  But  read  calmly  at 
the  distance  of  a century-and-a-half,  the  treatise 
abounds  in  recommendations  to  keep  the  idea  steadily 
in  mind  while  executing  the  rapid  blots.  The  whole 
teaching  amounts  to  little  more  than  one  of  rapid 
exercises  in  composition,  keeping  the  main  lines  or 
masses  fresh  in  the  mind  and  ignoring  entirely  all  the 
details  which  can  be  worked  in  afterwards  or,  as  Cozens 
himself  would  have  said,  suggest  themselves  in  the  sub- 
ordinate parts.  The  method  is  consciously  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  drawing  master,  and  his  hostility 
to  it  is  easily  to  be  understood  ; for  its  whole  intention 
is  to  relegate  to  a second  or  even  lower  place  the  careful 
representation  of  detail  which  is  still  the  ordinary  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  practitioner.  Cozens  went  too  far  in 
assuming  that  such  representation  was  within  the  reach 
of  everyone  and  needed  no  teaching,  but,  on  the  whole, 
his  opposition  is  on  sound  lines. 

The  idea  of  any  method  which  will  bring  easily  and 
instantaneously  before  the  view  a conception  of  an  ideal 
landscape  is,  of  course,  a chimaera,  and  so  far  as  he 
was  not  merely  teaching  the  importance  of  first  arriving 
at  a composition.  Cozens'  whole  method  is  fanciful. 
But  in  formulating  it  Cozens  was  not  the  innovating 
charlatan  that  he  is  represented.  He  was  merely 
accepting  the  charlatanry  of  the  ordinary  drawing  master 
of  his  day  and  adapting  to  his  own  notion  of  landscapes 
a method  which  was  familiar  to  them  in  drawing  from 
nature.  The  drawing  books  of  the  period  abound  in 
simple  and  easy  methods  of  learning  to  draw  without 
trouble.  Drawing  outlines  and  shading  from  Nature 
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‘Two  hills  . . . near  each  other.  At  a moderate  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  view  ” 
Aquatint.  Size  of  original  plate,  x 12/^5  inches 


by  means  of  the  camera  obscura  was  a favourite  device 
and  actually  much  used.  It  brought  the  picture-to-be 
instantaneously  upon  the  paper  for  the  learner  to  work 
over  with  his  pencil.  Another  and  more  fantastic 
method  was  to  trace  direct  from  Nature  by  means  of 
oiled  paper  and  a peep-hole.  This  method  is  often 
given  as  an  alternative  to  the  camera  obscura  ; any 
difficulties  in  explaining  the  working  are  easily  evaded 
by  passing  at  once  to  the  use  of  tracing  paper  or  calking 
in  copying  prints,  for  which  it  is  certainly  better  adapted. 
Cozens'  method  was  merely  an  adaptation  of  this  idea 
to  the  composition  of  ideal  landscapes — he  even  recom- 
mends it  as  a means  of  copying  prints — and  if  his 
notion  is  as  fantastic  as  that  of  his  contemporaries,  at 
any  rate  it  reveals  greater  truths  by  the  way. 

If  tracing  was  employed  by  Cozens  in  common  with 
his  contemporaries,  it  evidently  had  a peculiar  fascina- 
tion for  him.  He  uses  it  also  in  his  Principles  of  Human 
Beauty  for  constructing  from  the  selected  features  his 
primal  lines  of  simple  beauty  and  then  for  the  variations 
which  produced  the  types  of  character.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  somewhere  at  the  back  of  his  mind 
Cozens  aimed  at  a similar  analysis  of  landscape. 
Edwards  credits  him  with  a publication,  “ The  Various 
Species  of  Composition  in  Nature,"  which  may  have 
consisted  of  a philosophy  of  landscape  in  which  all 
compositions,  like  the  human  face,  could  be  arranged  as 
“ simple  beauty  " and  beauty  of  the  “ various  charac- 
ters." Such  a compendium  would  have  given  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  theory  of  blotting  ; for  it  would 
have  presented  the  pupil  with  the  abstract  lines  of  all 
possible  compositions,  whose  details  and  incidents 
could  then  have  been  supplied  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
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“ Blotting  ''  brush.  But  if  this  was  ever  in  Cozens' 
mind,  he  is  careful  to  gi\e  scarcely  a hint  of  it  in  the 
book,  and  as  the  “ New  Method  " was  published  almost 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  had  perhaps  by  this  time  given 
up  hope  of  completing  his  philosophy. 

In  another  respect  the  dominant  place  of  tracing  in 
the  method  is  interesting.  It  seems  strange  that  Cozens 
should  have  made  so  much  use  of  so  awkward  a material 
as  varnished  paper.  He  does,  it  is  true,  mention  inci- 
dentally the  possibility  of  blotting  faintly  on  the  paper 
and  completing  the  drawing  upon  it  without  tracing, 
or  of  using  ordinary  paper  and  a frame  for  tracing. 
The  former  method  would  have  sacrificed  the  extreme 
effectiveness  of  the  dead  black  blot  which  alone  would 
be  enough  to  condemn  it,  while  the  latter  would  only  be 
an  imperfect  method  of  tracing.  If  he  had  wished  to 
use  ordinary  paper  for  his  finished  drawings  Cozens 
might  have  adopted  any  of  the  various  methods  of 
transference  from  the  tracing  to  another  paper  which 
abound  in  the  drawing  books  of  the  time.  The  reason 
that  he  did  not  do  so  is,  no  doubt,  that  all  such  methods 
depend  upon  outline.  Cozens'  whole  teaching  eliminated 
outline  except  for  the  figures  and  animals  in  the  fore- 
ground. He  could  use  fine  pen  outline  when  he  wished, 
and  he  could  mix  bold  pen  strokes  (not  outlines)  with 
broad  brushwork  in  an  intermediate  type  of  blot.  But 
in  the  finished  drawings,  such  as  those  of  which  he 
speaks  in  the  treatise,  pen  outline  has  no  place  in  his 
elaborate  gradations  of  tone  and  modelling.  The 
brush  was  necessary  both  to  preserve  the  character  of 
the  blot  and  to  produce  the  effect  of  the  finished  drawing 
itself,  and  to  trace  brushwork  the  brush  must  be  used 
on  the  tracing  paper  itself.  Nor  perhaps  was  varnished 
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A narrow  flat  almost  parallel  and  next  to  the  eye,  etc.’' 
Aquatint  Size  of  original  plate.  9 X 12  inches 


paper  so  recalcitrant  a material  for  fine  brusliwork  as 
the  layman  might  suppose.  Cozens  generally  used  it 
for  his  finer  finished  drawings  whether  traced  from  blots 
or  not.  It  gives  a glowing  golden  tone  which  is,  in  its 
way,  as  effective  in  its  contrast  with  the  black  as  is  the 
dead  white  of  the  blots.  A pair  of  drawings  recently  at 
Walker’s  Galleries  in  Bond  Street  showed  that  a finished 
drawing,  probably  traced,  could  be  made  upon  this  paper 
not  from  a blot,  but  from  a sketch  in  pen  and  wash. 

The  inconsistency  or  incompleteness  of  the  text  is 
naturally  reflected  in  the  illustrations,  but,  fortunately, 
artistic  excellence  does  not  depend  on  logic,  and  the 
plates  can  be  accepted  on  their  merits.  Some  of  them, 
notably  of  those  reproduced  here.  Plates  9 and  37 
look  almost  haphazard,  but  others,  and  those  the 
more  effective,  clearly  owe  very  little  to  accident. 
Whether  they  are  memories  of  actual  scenes  or  not,  all 
are  at  any  rate  sufficiently  representative  of  ‘‘  ideas  ” to 
be  described  by  titles.  Cozens,  indeed,  half  apologises  for 
their  intelligibility.  “ Blots,”  he  says,  “ may  be  made 
more  or  less  intelligible  or  correct  to  any  degree,  but 
they  are  given  in  this  work  not  in  a great  degree  of 
rudeness,  that  they  may  be  better  accommodated  to 
the  practice  of  beginners.”  It  is  clear  that  in  each  of 
the  more  elaborate  compositions  ideas  of  space  and 
structure  consciously  or  unconsciously,  guided  Cozens' 
hand  in  all  the  secondary  lines,  if  lines  they  can  be 
called,  just  as  ideas  of  decorative  disposition  guided  him 
in  the  main  masses.  Were  the  subordinate  lines  and 
masses  allowed  to  throw  themselves  in  different  direc- 
tions, conflicting  with  each  other  and  with  the  main 
masses,  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  effect  would  be 
lost.  The  absence  of  all  detail  and  incident  is  an  actual 
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ALEXANDER  COZENS.  ” The  New  Method,”  Plate  40 
Aquatint. 

Size  of  original  plate,  gjx  12J  inches 


aid  to  tlie  concentration.  It  gives  them,  too,  the  great 
virtue  of  suggestiveness.  Some  wiJl  find  in  tliem  hints 
of  mystery  or  a hundred  associations  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant, others,  perhaps,  the  interest  in  the  fourth 
dimension  which  is  extolled  as  a virtue  in  recent  art. 
Altogether  in  this  respect  they  afford  an  even  more 
fertile  field  for  aesthetic  theorising  than  Cozens  can 
ever  have  hoped  from  them  in  elaborations  and  varia- 
tions of  actual  landscapes. 

The  blots  used  as  illustrations  for  the  book  are  on 
the  whole  more  elaborate  and  careful  than  usual.  Of 
the  two  recently  acquired  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  the  one  reproduced  for  comparison  in  this 
article  is  clumsier  in  its  forms,  though  it  is  quite 
as  intelligible  and  as  definitely  spatial.  Those  at  the 
British  Museum  are  much  slighter,  though  they,  too, 
pass  over  indistinguishably  into  mere  rough  sketches. 
Consequently  it  is  in  these  illustrations  that  Cozens 
shows  at  its  best  the  extreme  effectiveness  of  the 
bold  massing  of  black  and  white.  The  aquatint 
method  reproduces  quite  adequately  the  brilliance  of 
his  own  lamp-black  and  ink.  This  too  is  preserved  in 
the  present  Plates,  though  the  reduction  in  size  naturally 
tends  to  confuse  the  forms.  The  uniformity  of  tone  is 
broken  only  occasionally  by  an  effect  as  of  the  dragged 
brush  or  of  ink  spreading  on  crinkled  paper.  It  is  this 
singleness  of  tone  which  most  distinguishes  the  Blots 
from  the  rough  sketches  of  Claude  or  Oriental  drawings 
with  which  they  have  most  affinity.  It  might  have  been 
expected  to  detract  from  their  effect.  So  far  from  doing 
so,  it  adds,  like  the  absence  of  detail,  to  the  concentra- 
tion. It  makes  them  the  solid,  emphatic  basis  and  core 
of 'landscape  design.  In  vain  Cozens  cautions  his  reader 
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ALEXANDER  COZENS.  “ The  New  Method,”  Plate  41 
Mezzotint  by  Wm.  Pether 
Size^of  the  origin nL Elate,  inches  ^ 


that  “ Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  what  the  painters  call  Effect '' ; it  is  precisely 
as  “ Effects  ''  that  the  blots  are  most  striking,  as  the 
concentrated  essence — not  accidental,  but  as  the  result 
of  much  mental  selection  and  reflection — of  the  purely 
pictorial  elements  of  landscape  vision. 

The  mezzotints,  on  the  other  hand,  disclose  the 
weakening  of  the  whole  effect  when  the  blots  are 
translated  into  ideal  representations  of  nature  accord- 
ing to  Cozens'  own  conceptions.  It  was  useless  to 
preach  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  spontaneity  of 
the  blot  when  he  attempted  to  construct  upon  it  an 
elaborate  series  of  ‘‘  grounds  " in  aerial  perspective, 
and  to  define  details  in  stilted  precision.  Definition 
and  articulation,  in  these  cases,  only  injure  the  design  ; 
masses  which  are  strong  and  effective  in  the  crude 
opposition  of  the  blot  become  merely  heavy  and  dull 
when  broken  up  and  refined  with  detail  and  aerial 
perspective.  Solidity  which  comes  near  to  starkness 
is  happier  than  picturesque  dignity  which  borders  on 
stodginess.  Indeed  the  mezzotints,  particularly  Plate 
41  reproduced  here,  exhibit  these  defects  to  a less 
degree  than  Cozens'  own  two  drawings  from  Blot  No.  10, 
one  of  which  has  now  been  lent  by  Mr.  Marsh  to  the 
Tate  Gallery,  or  several  of  the  variations  on  the  same 
theme  as  the  mezzotints  in  the  book. 

Fortunately,  apart  from  the  finished  drawings  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  based  on  blots.  Cozens  has  left 
many  drawings  which  are  half-way  between  the  blot  and 
the  elaboration,  too  full  of  intention  in  every  stroke  to  owe 
anything  to  accident,  but  too  fresh  and  free  in  treatment 
to  be  classed  by  him  as  finished  drawings.  It  is  in 
these  that  the  most  direct  results  of  his  theory  are  found. 
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Of  its  effects  upon  other  men,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with 
certainty.  What  we  know  of  his  son’s  work  derives  more 
definitely  from  the  hnished  drawings,  but  the  tree  and 
lighting  in  the  early  nocturne,  “ Etna  from  Grotto  del 
Capo  ” in  the  British  Museum  are  alike  pure  Blot  work. 
Wright  of  Derby,  who  may  have  known  Cozens  at 
Bath  before  he  retired  to  Derb\^,  mentions  in  his  list 
of  his  pictures  several  as  from  Cozens.  The  curious 
description  of  two  of  these,  as  “ Close  Scenes  ” seems 
to  connect  them  with  Plate  14  of  the  book,  “ a close 
or  confined  scene.”  His  influence  on  Gainsborough 
whom  he  may  also  have  met  in  Bath  is  still  to  be  worked 
out.  A most  effective  sepia  landscape  by  Romney  in 
the  Print  Room  seems  definitely  connected  with  Cozens’ 
methods.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  bold  and  sketchy  work 
of  the  next  generation  that  his  teaching  bears  real  fruit, 
when  in  Girtin  and  Turner  the  direct  and  forcible 
massing  becomes  associated  with  its  natural  comple- 
ment, colour,  and  the  apparent  spontaneity  of  the  blot, 
with  its  insistence  on  mass  and  subtle  suggestions  of 
line  and  light,  becomes,  as  Cozens  recommended,  the 
principal  element  in  the  representation  of  Nature.  It 
is  a curious  irony  that  the  legend  invented  to  ridicule 
Cozens,  the  use  of  direct  colour  in  the  preparation  of  his 
blots,  should  have  credited  him  with  the  one  feature 
most  lacking  in  his  own  practice  and  the  one  essential 
to  bring  it  to  universally  recognised  success. 

There  are  two  other  publications  of  considerable 
interest  in  the  volume  acquired  by  the  Print  Room 
and  containing  the  “ New  Method.”  The  first  is  a 
copy  of  Cozens’  “ The  Shape,  Skeleton  and  Foliage  of 
Thirty-two  Species  of  Trees,  For  the  Use  of  Painting 
and  Drawing,  1771.”  The  book  is  mentioned  by 
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ALEXANDER  COZENS.  View  in  Italy 
Soft  Ground  Etching.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
Size  of  original  plate,  61  X lo-jl^  inches. 


Edwards,  who  says  that  it  was  republished  in  1786. 
The  frontispiece  is  etched  as  are  the  plates  ; it  bears  a 
date  April  27th,  but  not  the  name  of  the  author  except 
for  an  inscription  in  pencil,  apparently  in  Cozens'  own 
hand.  Cozens  del,  et  fecit,  la  suite,  32  fr.  The  plates 
are  small  representations,  half  pictorial,  half  diagram- 
matic of  the  various  trees,  displaying  at  once  the  growth 
of  the  tree  in  skeleton,  its  general  outline  in  full  foliage, 
and  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  foliage  in  detail. 
They  are  exceedingly  clever  and  full  of  useful  hints, 
and  exhibit  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and 
semi-scientific  generalisation  upon  which  Cozens  based 
his  theories  of  ideal  composition.  He  naturally  succeeds 
better  in  anatysing  the  typical  features  of  the  perfect 
tree  of  each  species  than  in  depicting,  as  he  attempts  in 
the  “ Principles  " the  ideal  types  of  simple  and  char- 
actered human  beauty.  The  skies  illustrated  in  the 
“ New  Method  " are  similar,  in  their  dry  and  diagrammatic 
treatment,  to  the  Forest  Trees,  and  they  may,  too,  have 
been  originally  prepared  for  separate  publication.  That 
neither  of  these  is  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  Cozens' 
achievement  on  the  copper-plate  is  proved  by  another 
new  discovery,  a soft  ground  etching  dated  1751,  which 
has  just  been  bought  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
It  is  here  called  a ‘‘View  in  Italy It  is  an  agreeable  if 
in  no  way  remarkable  essay  in  the  then  current  con- 
vention of  heroic  landscape,  and  it  shows  no  signs  of 
amateurishness  or  want  of  skill.  Quite  possibly  others 
will  come  to  light.  At  any  rate  the  collection  of  his 
early  drawings  (1746)  at  the  British  Museum  contains 
several  which  are  deliberately  executed  in  the  manner 
of  Italian  landscape  etching  and  may  conceivably  have 
been  intended  for  transfer  to  the  copper-plate. 
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JOHN  ROBERT  COZENS.  Firs 
Soft  Ground  Etching,  washed  with  Indian  ink 
British  Museum.  Size  of  original  plate,  g^Xi2\  inches 


The  “ Forest  Trees  ’’  are  followed  in  the  British 
Museum  volume  by  the  more  picturesque  essay  on  the 
same  theme  by  Alexander's  son,  J.  R.  Cozens.  Unlike 
the  father  the  son  has  always  held  an  honourable  place 
in  the  history  of  English  art,  and  though  his  life  histor}^ 
is  almost  as  obscure— the  date  of  his  death,  even,  is 
not  quite  certain  and  that  accepted  for  his  birth  rests 
on  very  slender  evidence — his  fame  has  been  supported 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  a double  credential,  the 
enthusiastic  praise  of  Constable,  and  the  high  prices 
paid  for  his  drawings  at  the  Beckford  sale  in  1804. 
Less  concentrated  and  full  of  force  than  his  father's, 
his  drawings  are  more  subtle  and,  in  one  sense, 
imaginative.  He  has  not  only  far  greater  technical 
accomplishment,  but  he  has  a wider  range  of  subject, 
and  is  more  sustained  and  sensitive  in  his  emotional 
interpretation.  The  fourteen  soft  ground  etchings, 
washed  in  monochrome  by  hand  and  signed  in  ink, 
whicli  compose  the  series  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
naturally,  not  outstanding  examples  of  his  art,  for 
there  is  no  inspiration  in  the  portraiture  of  a tree  to 
compare  with  that  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  views  which 
he  constantly  elaborated  as  his  father  did  certain  ideal 
compositions.  He  aims  here  at  literal  and  exact 
characterisation,  and  there  is  little  scope  for  either  the 
grandeur  of  conception  or  the  subtlety  of  accidental 
detail  which  together  hll  the  whole  of  his  finest  drawings 
with  poetry.  None  the  less  the  drawings  are  good 
examples  of  his  light  touch  and  delicate  observation  and 
of  the  examples  here  illustrated,  the  “Firs"  has  some 
effective  lighting. 

These  plates  have,  like  the  father's  “New  Method  " and 
“Forest  Trees"  bound  with  them,  the  merit  of  novelty, 
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JOHN  ROBERT  COZENS  Cedars 
Soft  Ground  Etching,  washed  with  Indian  ink 
British  Museum.  Size  of  original  plate^  9^X  12J  inches 


but  to  a less  degree.  Though  the  Print  Room  already 
possessed  a similar  set,  also  washed  by  hand  and  signed 
in  ink,  as  well  as  a set  of  the  lettered  and  aquatinted  series 
published  in  1789,  and  another  of  a re-issue,  by  W.  H. 
Pyne,  of  1814  (thirteen  plates  only),  none  of  these  is 
mentioned,  as  is  noted  in  the  Thieme-Becker  dictionary, 
by  any  English  writer.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
that  Cozens  was  himself  the  aquatinter,  for  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  aquatinted  plates  themselves  say  only 
“ Published  Feby.  1st,  1789,’’  with  the  signature. 
But  probably  he  was.  At  any  rate  the  manuscript 
signatures  on  the  Print  Room  proofs  show  him  to  have 
been  himself  the  etcher.  Two  other  plates  are  given  to 
him  by  Edwards  who  did  not  know  of  these.  They  are 
described  as  a “ Castle  of  Sant ’Angelo  at  Rome  ” and 
an  “ Idea  of  a Lake,”  both  “ extremely  slight  and  not 
very  creditable  to  the  artist.”  Neither  is  otherwise 
recorded,  nor  are  they  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum,  unless  the  latter  can  be  identified  with  a small 
etching  of  an  Italian  village,  with  ruins  standing  over 
water,  which  is  among  the  prints  given  to  the  Museum 
by  Lady  Lucas,  and  has  the  name  Cozens  in  an  old 
hand  on  the  back.  It  is  certainly  extremely  slight,  and 
the  water  is  probably  a lake,  but  this  is  scarcely  enough 
for  identification.  As  in  the  case  of  the  father,  there 
may  well  be  other  plates  by  the  son  and,  in  particular, 
certain  aquatint  views  of  Bath,  by  or  after  J.  R.  Cozens, 
dating  from  the  ’seventies,  though  mentioned  in  old 
catalogues,  still  appear  to  be  missing.  There  is  a vast 
field  of  research  still  to  be  covered  by  the  historians  of 
English  art  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  though  possibly 
few  discoveries  so  welcome  and  interesting  as  that  of 
this  volume  by  the  British  Museum. 
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THE  ETCHINGS  OF  E.  S.  LUMSDEN,  R,E. 


By  MALCOLM  C.  SAL  AM  AN 

AD  there  been  no  such  cities  in  the  world  as 
Benares  and  Jodhpur,  no  such  river  as  Ganges, 
I verily  believe  that  Ernest  Stephen  Lumsden 
would  have  felt  it  necessary  to  invent  them  ; 
for  not  until  he  heard  them  calling  to  him  out  of  the  very 
heart  of  the  East,  and  his  artist  spirit  found  them,  and 
his  pictorial  imagination  began  to  respond  to  the  wonder 
of  the  strange  beauties  offered  by  their  immemorial 
aspects  of  native  life  and  structure,  did  he  find  himself 
completely  as  an  etcher.  Other  scenes  his  art  has  pic- 
tured upon  the  copper  with  charm  and  delicate  accom- 
plishment, but  it  is  pre-eminently  by  his  Indian  plates 
he  has  won  the  distinctive  place  he  holds  among  the  more 
masterly  of  contemporary  etchers.  The  mere  mention  of 
a Lumsden  etching  now  invariably  conjures  up  visions  of 
Benares  and  the  Holy  River,  sun-suffused  in  dream-like 
quiet  or  animated  with  crowds  of  bathing  pilgrims,  or 
maybe  strangely  illuminative  glimpses  of  the  desert  cities 
of  Rajputana,  with  a vitality  of  artistic  beauty  that 
seems  to  interpret  the  spell  of  India's  mysterious 
actualities  with  an  intuitive  truthfulness  of  suggestion. 
In  his  presentment  upon  the  copper  of  the  daily  scenes  of 
native  Indian  life  Mr.  Lumsden  has  never  been  tempted 
from  his  independence  of  conception,  his  authenticity  of 
expression,  even  by  the  Oriental  witchery  of  the  etcher 
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with  whom,  of  all  others,  albeit  so  different  in  tempera- 
ment and  outlook,  he  is  most  in  sympathy,  the  eminent 
Dutch  artist,  Marius  Alexander  Bauer.  Mr.  Lumsden's 
vision,  content  to  suggest  an  India  with  the  unfathom- 
able charm  of  a never-changing  present,  gives  not  a hint 
of  that  glamour  of  long  past  romance  and  magnificence 
through  which  Mr.  Bauer  looks  pictorially  upon  palace, 
temple,  bazaar  and  people.  The  multitude  moves 
perennially  to  the  common  call  of  the  bazaar’s  activities, 
to  the  traffic  of  the  market-place,  to  the  diurnal  ecstasy 
of  the  puja  by  the  sacred  bathing-places,  but  never,  as  in 
the  India  of  Mr.  Bauer’s  imaginative  vision,  does 
pageantry  of  force  or  faith  come  with  dramatic  motive 
into  Mr.  Lumsden’s  picture,  whether  upon  copper-plate 
or  canvas. 

It  was  as  a figure -painter  in  oils,  with  a strong  leaning 
towards  portraiture,  that  Mr.  Lumsden,  born  in  1883 
(December  22nd),  began  his  artistic  career,  but  an  innate 
feeling  for  line  early  responded  to  the  appeal  of  etching. 
He  learnt  the  craft  in  no  school,  but  with  text-book  and 
experiment  he  taught  himself  to  use  the  needle  and  the 
acid  in  the  traditional  manner,  and  to  scratch  the  dry- 
point  line  as  nearly  as  he  could  in  the  way  it  seemed  to 
him  the  masters  had  scratched  it,  and,  being  from  the 
first  sensitive  to  the  etcher’s  motive,  he  gradually  found 
his  way  upon  the  copper  to  a frank  expression  of  his 
artistic  self  still  in  process  of  development.  It  was  in 
Madrid  that  he  etched  the  first  plate  of  which  he  ever 
issued  impressions,  and  wrought  his  first  dry-point. 
This  was  in  1905,  and  during  that  year  and  the  next  he 
completed  thirty-one  plates  which  may  be  recorded. 
These  included  a couple  of  the  self-portraits  which  every 
self-respecting  student  of  Rembrandt’s  and  Whistler’s 
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etcliings  feels  lie  owes  to  liis  art  ; otherwise  his  subjects 
were  for  the  most  ])art  of  architectural  interest,  found 
chiefly  in  and  about  Reading,  at  that  time  his  home,  and 
Ludlow.  Of  these  plates  but  few  impressions  were  taken, 
mostly  under  ten,  while  only  Old  Gateway,  Ludlow, 
No.  II.,  attained  the  importance  of  an  edition  of  thirty. 
There  was  one  plate  of  this  period,  however,  perhaps  the 
most  desirable  of  all.  The  Plane  Tree,  which  might  well 
appeal  to  collectors,  especially  in  its  rare  first  state  ; the 
second  state,  with  the  whole  of  the  foreground  in 
shadow,  having  less  charm.  But  a couple  of  years  later 
Mr.  Lumsden  repeated  the  subject  on  zinc,  and  this  plate 
gives  more  nearly  the  charm  of  the  first  state  of  the 
copper.  With  these  early  plates  he  was,  of  course,  feeling 
his  way,  not  always  sure  of  his  medium,  yet  gradually 
gaining  knowledge  and  command  of  its  resources,  while 
his  line  was  acquiring  a graphic  eloquence  which  aimed 
as  yet  less  at  the  etcher's  magic  of  pictorial  suggestion, 
which  came  to  him  later  with  the  emotion  of  Eastern 
experience,  than  at  precise  statement  of  form.  By  the 
year  1907,  wlien  he  went  to  Paris,  his  power  over  the 
copper  had  become  equal  to  the  demands  of  a fine 
selective  vision  and  searching  draughtsmanship,  and  he 
wrought  some  seventeen  plates  which  may  be  known  as 
the  “ French  Set."  Of  these  the  St.  Sulpice  and  the  five 
bearing  the  general  title  of  Paris  in  Construction,  were 
distinguished  by  a graphic  authority  and  freshness  of 
outlook  that  revealed  the  advent  of  a new  etcher  worthy 
the  attention  of  discriminating  collectors. 

The  animated  streets  of  Paris  naturally  fascinated  the 
young  artist,  especially  those  in  which  the  houses  bore 
the  mellowing  impress  of  time,  but,  though  as  an  etcher 
he  could  not  but  carry  in  memory  the  Paris  of  Meryon's 
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haunting  conceptions,  he  looked  at  the  old  buildings  as 
at  the  new  with  his  own  eyes.  Moved  artistically  by  the 
picturesque  actualities  of  Paris,  he  saw  great  structures 
of  scaffolding  that  stood  for  new  buildings  rising  in  lofty, 
majestic  contrast  with  neighbouring  old  houses  modest 
and  simple  of  aspect,  and  his  etcher’s  instinct  would 
elicit  from  the  wonderful  intricacies  of  the  scaffoldings, 
the  potent  engines  of  construction,  the  girders  and  frames 
of  the  edifices  themselves  in  massive  growth,  the  lines 
essential  to  symmetrical  compactness  of  design  which 
would  imperatively  call  his  needle  to  the  copper.  This 
symmetry  of  design  is  remarkable  especially  in  The 
Horses,  and  the  Tour  du  Sucre  Cceur,  with  scaffolding  the 
leading  motive  of  each,  yet  differently  conceived  in  its 
pictorial  relation  to  the  architecture  in  being  and  in 
course  of  erection  ; but  The  Horses,  which  is  among  our 
illustrations,  attracts  with  something  more  than  design. 
The  conception  has  found  a beauty  expressive  not  only  in 
the  contrasting  aspect  of  the  buildings,  but  in  the 
accidental  significance  of  man  and  beast  and  their 
activities  for  which  the  tall,  unfinished  edifice  is  waiting 
in  its  need.  Those  workmen  about  to  ascend  the  scaffold- 
ing, and  those  horses,  shadowed  in  the  morning  sunlight, 
straining  forward  under  the  heavy  burden  of  the  cart, 
animate  the  scene  with  a strangely  impressive  vitality. 
Done  fourteen  years  ago,  and  differing  in  conception  and 
in  manner  from  his  Eastern  plates  as  much  as  did 
Whistlers  Thames  etchings  from  his  Venice  plates. 
The  Horses  marks  the  first  important  stage  in  Mr. 
Lumsden’s  development. 

The  “ Scottish  Set  ” of  1909  next  claims  attention. 
This  was  the  year  in  which  he  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  ; he  became  a 
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Paris  in  Construction,  Ko.  1.  The  Horses  (First  State) 
Etching  by  E.  S.  LUMSDEN,  R.E. 

Size  of  original,  7i|  X4H  inches 
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Fellow  in  1915.  It  was  natural,  since  Mr.  Lumsden  has 
long  been  domiciled  in  Edinburgh,  that  in  that  pic- 
turesque city  and  at  Leith  several  interesting  subjects 
should  engage  his  needle  ; but  there  are  two  plates  of 
this  series  that  call  for  special  mention.  Menzies  and  Co., 
which  is  seen  here  in  reproduction,  is  certainly  the 
etcher's  most  important  achievement  of  this  period,  and 
it  is  a plate  which  any  etcher  might  be  proud  to  claim,  so 
hne  is  it  in  technique,  in  pictorial  planning,  in  actuality 
of  presentment,  and,  if  in  hnesse  of  draughtmanship  it 
owes  something  to  the  inspiration  of  Whistler's  Thames 
plates,  the  vivacity  of  conception  is  all  Mr.  Lumsden 's 
own.  How  buoyant  the  water  looks,  with  its  suggestive 
lines  giving  inevitable  motion  to  the  boats  ; how  vividly 
the  business  of  the  wharf  is  felt,  with  the  distant  masts  in 
the  docks  beyond  seeming  to  emphasise  the  actuality  of 
the  scene  ! Loch  Shieldaig  was  a slightly  earlier  work, 
the  technique  not  quite  so  vivacious  ; but  in  the  charm 
with  which  the  spacious  calm  of  the  loch  is  depicted  one 
may  divine  a promise  of  the  vision  that  was  later  to 
reveal  the  beauties  of  India's  Holy  River. 

In  The  Steam  Crane  Mr.  Lumsden  responded  again, 
with  even  more  vigorous  and  alert  draughtsmanship  to 
the  fascination  of  scaffolding  and  architecture  in  the 
making  ; then  he  turned  for  the  moment  to  pure  land- 
scape, and  wrought  the  two  little  plates  of  A Suffolk 
Common,  interesting  rather  as  fresh  artistic  adventure 
than  as  specially  individual  expression.  But  the  wander- 
spirit  had  awakened  in  him,  and  in  1910  he  began  the  far 
travel  that  was  to  lead  him  Eastward.  In  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  he  etched  a matter  of  eight  plates,  in 
which  with  conscientious  artistic  interest,  but  little 
warmth  of  spirit,  he  pictured  the  characteristics  of  the 
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Menzies  & Co.  (Trial  Proof).  Etching  by  E.  S.  LUMSDEN,  R.E. 
Size  of  original,  x lo  inches 


place,  especially  in  The  Indian  Reserve,  The'‘  Empress,'' 
Douglas  Street  and  Fort  Street,  though  none  of  these 
plates  can  be  said  to  represent  his  art  at  its  happiest. 
He  was  evidently  not  in  sympathy  with  the  country  or 
the  life  there  ; it  was  all  too  hard  and  raw  for  his  tem- 
perament. But  Kipling’s  “ From  Sea  to  Sea  ” had 
inspired  in  the  artist  a longing  for  the  Far  East,  and 
between  Victoria  and  Tokyo  there  lay  only  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  So  to  Tokyo  he  voyaged,  and  there  he  etched 
three  plates,  the  first  of  the  “Far  East  Set  ” ; then  on 
he  went  to  Corea.  There,  in  one  of  the  entrances  to  its 
capital  seen  in  brilliant  light,  he  found  a subject  after  his 
heart.  Seoul:  West  Gate,  reproduced  here,  derives  its 
engaging  dignity  of  design  from  the  archway  through  the 
wall  crowned  by  a low-built  gatehouse  curiously  roofed, 
and  here  we  see  Mr.  Lumsden  s art  expanding  with  the 
warmth  of  the  Eastern  sun,  and  recording  with  a freshly 
inspired  vivacity  of  linear  suggestion  his  delighted 
interest  in  the  strange  picturesqueness  and  characteristic 
manner  of  the  people  that  animate  the  scene.  This  West 
Gate  of  Seoul  might  almost  be  called  the  Eastern  Gate 
by  which  Mr.  Lumsden  first  entered  his  kingdom  as  an 
etcher. 

China  does  not  seem  to  have  induced  him  to  a 
lengthy  stay,  though  Peking  could  not  but  offer  attractive 
subjects  to  his  needle.  Peking:  City  Wall,  which  is 
reproduced,  is  a plate  of  delicate  accomplishment  with 
lines  exquisitely  bitten,  in  which  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
wall  makes  one  feel  all  the  more  the  hot  sunshine  upon 
the  road’s  thick,  white  dust ; to  this,  however,  the 
natives  making  their  way  on  foot  or  on  wheels  are 
apparently  insensible.  Of  a similar  delicacy  is  Entrance 
to  Altar  of  Heaven,"  while  other  notable  plates  of  this 
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Seoul  : West  Gate.  Etching  by  E.  S.  LUMSDEN,  R.E. 
Size  of  original,  9 X 7 inches 
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Peking  : City  Wall.  Etching  by  E.  S.  LUMSDEN,  R.E. 
Size  of  original,  8^X7-^  inches 
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set  are  Peking  Shops,  Chicn  Mein  from  Without,  and 
The  Great  Wall. 

Of  his  short  visit  to  Burma  Mr.  Lumsden’s  most 
important  record  upon  the  copper  is  On  the  Platform  of 
the  Pagoda,  in  which  he  has  revelled  with  his  needle  in 
tracing  the  elaborately  hgured  ornamentation  of  the 
structure,  from  its  doorway,  stage  upon  stage,  upward  to 
the  aspiring  pinnacle,  which  is  gracefully  rivalled  in  its 
height  by  a group  of  tall,  slender  palm-trees.  This  was 
the  earliest  of  the  “ First  Burmese  and  Indian  Set,'' 
dating  from  1912-13,  which  includes  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  original  etchings  that  stand  to  the  artist's 
credit,  for  among  these  we  see  the  commencing  enchant- 
ment of  his  imagination  and  his  vision  by  the  beauties 
and  wonders  of  Benares  and  the  Rajput  cities. 

With  this  enchantment  came  a subtle  change  in  his 
idea  of  interpretation.  Light  began  to  assert  a 
dominance  in  his  pictorial  motives.  For  all  the  artist  in 
him  would  be  alert  with  wonder  as  he  gazed  upon  Ganges 
and  the  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus,  and  he  saw  that  the 
semi-circle  of  its  enthralling  river-front,  with  the  temples 
and  palaces,  the  mysterious  ghats,  the  worshippers' 
bathing-shelters,  the  awnings  and  umbrellas  of  the 
priests,  and  the  boats  of  local  character  floating  idly  upon 
the  sanctified  waters,  borrowed  a magic  of  beauty  from 
the  ambient  sunlight  saturating  the  hot,  moist,  languorous 
atmosphere,  sunlight  of  a quality  such  as  he  had  not 
known  quite  the  same  elsewhere  in  his  tropical  ex- 
perience. In  this  light,  with  its  all-embracing  effect  of 
visibility,  Mr.  Lumsden  found  new  inspiration,  inter- 
preting its  enchanting  influence  with  a suggestive 
witchery  of  line  in  harmonious  compact  with  the  shapes 
of  sun-filled  spaces.  This  we  see  exquisitely  exemplifiecj 
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Benares,  No.  II.  Etching  by  E.  S.  LUMSDEN,  R.E. 
Size  of  original,  7 X 9 inches 


in  the  four  plates  known  as  Benares  Xo.  1 , Benares  No.  2, 
reproduced  here,  Benares  No.  3,  and  The  Holy  River, 
all  of  which  are  now  as  rare  as  they  are  desirable.  Another 
Benares  plate  of  peculiar  charm  is  The  Pipal  Tree. 
Across  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  spread  full-leaved 
branches  of  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Hindus,  while  one 
sees,  on  the  shore  below  casual  natives,  the  awnings  and 
umbrellas,  and  the  river  stretching  away  in  its  un- 
ruffled calm.  But  in  no  etchings  of  this  series  has  the 
artist  made  his  copper  respond  to  a more  dream-like 
beauty  of  impression  than  in  the  four  he  wrought  on  his 
first  visit  to  Rajputana:  Jaipur — Evening,  No.  I.  and 
No.  IT,  Jaipur — Morning,  and  Udaipur — Morning.  The 
exquisite  delicacy  of  his  etching  he  aided  by  a very 
sensitive  printing  with  ink  of  warmer  tone  than 
usual,  the  proportion  of  burnt  umber  to  Frankfort  black 
being  larger,  a refinement  of  impression  he  used  also  in 
some  of  his  Benares  plates. 

Mr.  Lumsden  etched  only  one  home  plate  before 
returning  to  India  in  1913,  when  he  found  the  subjects 
of  his  “ Second  Indian  Set,''  comprising  twenty-seven 
plates,  all  in  Benares  or  Jodhpur.  The  famous  desert 
city,  with  its  towering  fort,  its  palace,  its  temple,  the 
rumorous  bazaar,  the  chauk,  or  market  place,  where  the 
bulls  and  camels  bring  the  desert  in,  the  character  and 
avocations  of  the  people,  all  enveloped  in  a drier  atmos- 
phere, exercises  a fascination  upon  Mr.  Lumsden  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  Benares  itself,  and  some  of  his  Jodhpur 
plates  are  among  his  best  and  most  characteristic.  Of 
these  two  are  shown  here  in  reproduction.  Jodhpur  from 
the  Desert,  a little  plate  of  exquisite  daintiness  and  grace  ; 
and  The  Bazaar : Jodhpur,  which  gives  us  a vivid  im- 
pression of  the  life  and  character  of  the  crowd  in  a vista 
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Jodhpur  from  the  Desert.  Etching  by  E.  S.  LUMSDEN,  R.E. 
Size  of  original,  4-^x5^  inches 


The  Bazaar  : Jodhpur.  Etching  by  E.  S.  LUMSDEN,  R.E. 
Size  of  original,  4 Jf  X 6i  inches 
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of  shop-buildings,  with  the  camels  and  their  riders 
boldly  and  effectively  placed  in  a composition  that  is 
happy  in  its  accidental  charm.  Equally  good  is  the 
companion  plate,  The  Bazaar : A Grey  Day.  Very 
beautiful  etchings,  in  which  the  artist  has  fused  in  his 
conception  the  very  poetry  of  the  scene,  are  Jodhpur : 
Evening,  and  Jodhpur : Sunset,  when  quiet  has  fallen 
upon  the  city,  and  the  camels  and  the  desert-folk  arc 
going  homeward.  Fort  and  City  is  a fine  example  of  the 
etcher’s  original  and  comprehensive  vision,  holding  in 
pictorial  unity  of  conception  the  steep,  rugged  fore- 
ground, the  hill-top  fortress,  the  sounding  city,  rich  and 
warm,  smouldering  and  glittering  in  the  plain,  to  borrow 
John  Davidson’s  phrase,  and  the  far  elusive  desert. 
Others  of  the  Jodhpur  plates  that  claim  particular 
admiration  for  their  vital  artistic  response  to  the  etching 
motive  are  The  Temple  Steps,  with  the  group  of  resting 
camels.  The  Palace,  The  Market  Place,  Sword-Makers, 
Shop  and  Temple,  The  Fruit  Shop,  and  The  Chauk,  a 
design  of  curiously  interesting  invention  and  pictorial 
content. 

Of  the  Benares  plates  in  this  series  A River  Palace 
stands  by  itself,  a conception  of  singular  beauty,  of 
haunting  charm.  I can  imagine  Mr.  Lumsden  out  in  his 
boat  one  hot  evening,  with  vision  almost  hypnotised  by 
the  pervading  tranquillity  of  the  twilit  scene,  happening 
upon  this  palace-front  so  lovely  in  its  envelope  of  golden 
haze,  and  being  inspired  by  it  to  feel  that  his  needle’s 
point  should  be  lyrical  enough  upon  the  copper  to 
“ charm  magic  casements.”  Most  delicately  he  has 
etched,  and  I would  our  reproduction  could  give  the 
exquisite  effect  of  his  printing  with  the  warm-toned  ink. 
Jasmine  Sellers  takes  us,  for  the  moment,  away  from  the 
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A River  Palace.  Etching  by  E.  S.  LUMSDEN,  R.E. 
Size  of  original,  9 if  X 7 if  inches 


river-front,  and  shows  us  the  vendors  of  the  pale,  sweet- 
scented  flowers  locally  fraught  with  significance,  and  the. 
crowd,  with  its  possible  purchasers  passing  by  the  back 
of  the  Golden  Temple.  This  plate  marks  a growing  ten- 
dency of  the  artist,  richly  developed  in  some  of  his  later 
productions,  to  search  the  crowd  for  individual  as  well  as 
collective  character,  and  make  this  a prominent  pictorial 
factor.  But  the  river-front  is  the  essential  Benares  for 
Mr.  Lumsden,  and  this  engaged  his  art  inspiringly  with 
typical  scenes  in  The  Umbrella,  Awnings  and  Umbrellas, 
and  Boats  unloading  on  Ganges. 

We  come  now  to  the  “ Third  Indian  and  Ladak  Set,'' 
and  this  includes  plates  which,  while  making  the  artist 
shine  more  prominently  in  the  galaxy  of  modern  etchers, 
assert  a masterly  authority  that  cannot  justly  be 
disputed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war-period  Mr. 
Lumsden,  denied  the  privilege  of  active  military  service, 
made  his  way  back  to  India,  where  he  remained  four 
years,  and  for  a time  he  was  free  to  wander  at  the  beck  of 
his  art.  Of  his  journey  to  wild,  mountainous  Ladak,  on 
the  Tibet  border,  where  the  ancient  monasteries  of  the 
Lamas,  with  the  aspect  rather  of  grim  fortresses,  stand 
defiant,  as  it  were,  in  apparently  inaccessible  positions  on 
the  lofty  mountain  sides,  Mr.  Lumsden  has  etched  four 
records,  two  of  these  of  unique  importance.  Never 
before,  I believe,  has  this  district  been  pictured,  and 
Trikse  Monastery  probably  stands  alone  as  a representa- 
tion upon  the  copper- plate.  Against  rolling  clouds  in  a 
dark,  stormy  sky  the  capacious  habitation  of  these 
mysterious  monks  is  seen  rock-perched  at  its  great 
altitude,  while,  far  below,  a small  caravan  is  making  its 
slow  way  along  the  road  at  the  mountain's  foot.  But  it 
was  inside  one  of  the  monasteries  “ on  the  cold  hill's 
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The  Lmvias.  Etching  by  E.  S.  LUMSDEN,  R.E. 
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side  at  Leh,  the  Ladak  capital,  that  Mr.  Lumsden 
witnessed  the  weird  scene  which  gave  him  the  motive  for 
a masterpiece.  I am  convinced  that  this  is  a just 
description  of  The  Lamas ^ and  I venture  to  say  that 
nothing  more  original,  more  impressively  beautiful,  has 
been  done  in  . contemporary  etching.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  illustrate  the  artist’s  consummate  achievement  as  a 
master-etcher  that  this  plate  has  been  selected  for  repro- 
duction, though  we  can  give  here  but  a faint  hint  of  the 
splendid  original  with  its  rich,  warm  tone  in  the  printing. 
For  Mr.  Lumsden  is  not  one  of  those  who  leave  to  others 
the  business  of  printing  ; on  the  contrary,  he  does  not 
consider  his  conception  is  fully  expressed  unless  in  the 
proof  of  his  own  handling.  In  The  Lamas,  amid  a 
mysterious  environment  of  darkness  relieved  by  strange 
light  falling  on  the  Mongolian  faces  of  the  worshippers 
and  the  hanging  fabrics  of  sacred  import,  we  see  a 
group  of  Buddhist  monks  seated  cross-legged  at  their 
ritual,  that  is,  of  Buddhism  in  the  debased  form  followed 
in  the  Ladak  monasteries,  with  its  continuous  din  of 
chaunting,  shawm-playing,  drum-beating,  cymbal-clash- 
ing, and  its  ceremonial  drinking  of  butter-tea.  This  is 
pictorially  conceived  with  extraordinary  artistic  power  ; 
elements  of  the  scene  which  might  suggest  ugliness  to  the 
prosaic  vision  being  composed  into  a harmony  that 
compels  beauty.  And  all  the  tonal  effect,  even  in  the 
deep  shadows,  is  achieved  entirely  by  the  pure  etched 
line  with  all  its  rich  resources  of  suggestion. 

The  allure  of  Benares  called  Mr.  Lumsden  for  the  third 
time,  and  again  he  found  the  river-front  abounding  in 
endless  pictorial  motives  for  his  needle.  But,  as  he 
would  gaze  from  his  boat,  day  after  day  at  sunrise  and 
onward,  at  the  wonderful  scenes  of  the  Hindus  at  their 
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bathing  ritual,  or  pitja,  in  the  (ianges  waters,  gradually 
he  would  discern  the  infinitely  varied  character  of  these 
scenes,  and  the  emotional  influence  of  the  religious 
ceremonial  actuating  this  multitude  of  human  beings 
would  awaken  his  artistic  intuitions  to  fuller  compre- 
hension. Then,  in  his  conception,  the  architectural 
fascination  of  the  palaces  and  temples  would  become 
subordinate  to  an  absorbing  pictorial  interest  in  the 
physiognomies  and  figures,  in  wet  clinging  draperies  or 
partially  or  completely  nude,  of  the  worshippers  ; while 
the  awnings  and  umbrellas,  valuable  always  as  factors  of 
design,  would  assert  their  proper  significance  as  shelters 
where  in  professional  solemnity  the  Brahmin  priests  are 
wont  to  sit  diurnally,  to  direct  the  ablutions  of  the 
pilgrims,  take  charge  of  their  clothes  while  bathing,  put 
the  caste-marks  on  their  foreheads  afterwards,  and  for 
these  services  receive  small  offerings.  With  wonderful 
unity  and  vitality  of  impression  Mr.  Lumsden  has  con- 
veyed the  very  sense  and  spirit  of  these  scenes  in  those 
splendid  etchings.  The  Bathers,  and  A Mela  Crowd, 
Worshippers,  with  its  harmonious  solemnity  of  design, 
and  Hail ! The  Sun,  with  its  uplifting  emotion.  A 
thoroughly  individual  etcher's  charm,  too,  with  charac- 
teristic beauty  of  conception,  distinguishes  Shiva  s Bull, 
The  Black  Boat,  Gunga,  and  the  nobly  designed  Ganges 
Boats : Morning. 

Lately  Mr.  Lumsden  has  felt  more  strongly  than  ever 
before  the  lure  of  the  dry-point.  He  has  used  it 
with  rare  emotional  effect  in  The  Cenotaph,  a brave 
attempt  to  interpret  pictorially  the  psychological  aspect 
of  the  London  crowd  in  the  wintry  chill  beside  the  White- 
hall War  Memorial  ; and  with  it  also  he  has  responded  to 
his  re-awakened  feeling  for  portraiture.  Drawing  direct 
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upon  the  copper,  he  aims  at  expressing  the  essential 
character  of  his  subject  rather  than  a transient  mood. 
In  The  Reader  Mr.  Lumsden  has  realised  this  with  a 
remarkable  study  of  the  sitters  salient  features  com- 
pressed by  the  mental  concentration  upon  the  book.  In 
The  Connoisseur,  as  he  flatteringly  calls  his  brilliant 
portrait  of  the  present  writer,  he  has  wrought  so  sen- 
sitively and  so  incisively  with  his  dry-point  that,  like 
Hamlet  s way  with  his  mother,  he  has  turned  “ mine 
eyes  into  my  very  soul."'  And  what  more  could  artist 
desire  to  do  to  a critic  ? 


A COMPLETE  LIST  OF  ETCHINGS  AND  DRY-POINTS 
BY  E.  S,  LUMSDEN,  R,E. 

Etching  is  understood  in  every  case  unless  the  letter  D.  indicates 
that  the  plate  is  a Dry-point.  The  numbers  in  italics  signify  the 
editions. 

1905 — 1.  The  Madrid  Forge,  lo 

2.  Fruit  Shop,  Madrid.  D.  2 

3.  A Wharf  on  the  Seine.  2 

READING  SET. 

4.  The  Old  “ Three  Tuns,''  Reading.  D. 

5,  5a.  do.  (two  plates  ; all  proofs  of  the 
smaller,  5a,  probably  destroyed).  5 

6.  The  Old  Workhouse.  D.  2 
7,  8.  The  Goods  Yard.  D and  E.  l each 
9.  On  the  Rennet,  No.  1.  D.  5 

10.  Steeple  Place,  Reading.  5 

11.  The  Little  Eorge.  D.  Under  lO 

12.  Edward  Withnall.  D.  i 

13.  Self-Portrait,  No.  I.  D.  2 

14.  Crane  Wharf,  Reading.  D.  5 

15.  The  Rennet  with  Crane  Wharf.  D.  5 
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1900 — 16.  Self-Portrait,  No.  II.  D.  Under  lo. 

17.  Portrait,  The  Wine  Skin.  Under  lo 

18.  Crane  Wharf,  Reading.  Very  few 

19.  Study  from  Model.  D. 

20.  On  the  Rennet,  No.  II.  6 

21.  The  Timber  Crane.  Under  10.  Also  dry- 
point  of  same  (21a),  probably  all  proofs 
destroyed. 

22.  A Tug  on  the  Rennet.  5 

23.  High  Bridge,  Reading.  D.  2 

24.  The  Plane-Tree,  Winter.  5 

25.  The  Old  “ Crane.’’  D.  2 


LUDLOW  SET. 

26-28.  Old  Gateway,  Ludlow,  No.  L,  3 ; No.  II., 
30  ; No.  III.,  10 

29.  Harp  Lane,  Ludlow.  3 

30.  Raven  Lane,  Ludlow.  2 

Several  Ludlow  plates,  of  which  all  proofs 
are  probably  destroyed. 

31 . The  Plane-Tree  (with  foreground  in  shadow) 

Under  20 


FRENCH  SET. 

1907 — 32.  Paris  IN  Construction,  No.  1 The  Horses.  <5^ 


33. 

do. 

do. 

No.  II 

20 

34. 

do. 

do. 

No.  III. 

10 

35. 

do. 

do. 

No.  IV.,  Sacre  Cceur. 

40 

36. 

do. 

do. 

No.  V. 

40 

37.  Saint  Sulpice.  50 

38.  Rue  Ferou.  20 

39.  Rue  Bernard-Palissy,  No.  I. 

40.  The  Little  Plane-Tree.  25 
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41.  The  Ouai,  Winter.  40 

42.  La  Maison  de  Sabka.  30 

43.  Le  Passage  du  Dragon.  50 

44.  Bois  ET  Charbons.  20 

45.  Near  Chatillon.  lo 

46.  Les  Halles.  S5 

47.  Pont  Neuf.  5 

48.  Rue  Bernard-Palissy,  No.  II.  25 

1008 — 49.  Towers  of  Notre  Dame  from  North.  50 

50.  Windsor  (with  all  four  states),  ii 

51.  The  Plane-Tree,  No.  II  (zinc).  Under  lo 

52.  High  Bridge,  Reading.  15 

53.  The  Fir.  40 

54.  The  Little  Willow.  7 

55.  At  the  Press.  (Exhibition  invitation  card. 

Proof  with  etched  letters.)  1 
56  (a-c).  Three  Aquatints  from  Water-colours 
OF  Kashmir,  by  Fred  Parker.  15  sets 


SCOTTISH  SET. 

1909 — 57.  Tree  and  Rock,  i 

58.  The  Castle  Rock,  No.  I.  (horizontal),  12 

59.  The  Castle  Rock,  No.  II.  (upright),  7 

60.  The  Castle  Rock,  No.  HI.  (upright  study 

of  trees).  30 

61.  The  Empty  Canal.  30 

62.  Loch  Shieldaig.  40 

63.  Loch  Torridon.  48 

64.  Near  Inverness.  12 

65.  The  Pier.  35 

66.  The  “ Figure  of  8.''  40 

67.  Water  OF  Leith.  30]  67a.  Another  version,  i 

68.  The  Cowgate.  50 
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69.  The  Dean  Bridge.  50 

70.  South  Queensferry.  15 

71.  George  Street,  Edinburgh.  39 

72.  The  North  Bridge.  27 

73.  Low  Tide,  Leith,  so 

74.  Leith  Docks.  2 

75.  Menzies  and  Co.  50 

76-77.  The  Forth  Bridge,  No.  L,  50  ; No.  IT,  5 

78.  Amsterdam.  20 

79.  do.  (smaller  plate),  l 
1910 — 80.  The  Steam  Crane.  50 

81-82.  A Suffolk  Common,  No.  L,  22;  No.  IT,  9 

VICTORIA,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

83.  Fort  Street.  50 

84.  Douglas  Street.  50 

85.  Timber  Houses.  20 

86.  Esquimault.  30 

87.  Paint  Works.  20 

88.  The  Indian  Reserve,  lo 

89.  The  “ Empress.'’  25 

90.  The  Lumber  Mill.  30 

EAR  EAST  SET. 

91-93.  Tokyo,  No.  I (upright),  20  ; No.  II.  (hori- 
zontal), 15  ; No.  HI.  (horizontal),  3 

94.  En  Voyage."  6 

95.  Seoul  : West  Gate.  50 

96.  Peking  : City  Wall.  50 

97.  Yung-Ting-Mein.  50 

98.  Peking  Shops.  45 

99.  Entrance  to  “ Altar  of  Heaven."  50 
100.  Chien  Mein  from  Without.  50 
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101.  The  Great  Wall,  so 

102.  S.M.R.,  Dairen.  5o 

103.  The  Punt.  50 

104.  Mapledurham.  20 

FIRST  BURMESE  AND  INDIAN  SET. 

1912 — 105.  On  the  Pagoda  Platform  (trial  plate),  s 

106.  On  the  Pagoda  Platform  (final  plate).  50 

107.  Guardians  of  the  Pagoda.  50 

108.  Entrance  to  the  Pagoda  (unfinished). 

109.  On  the  Stairs  of  the  Pagoda.  2 

110.  Chinese  Rangoon.  50 

111.  The  Mosque.  50 

112.  The  Jumna.  53 

113.  Benares,  No.  I.  (upright).  53 

114.  Benares,  No.  II.  (horizontal).  53 

115.  The  Holy  River.  53 

116.  The  Path  by  Gunga.  53 

117.  Pilgrims,  Benares.  53 

118.  The  Tomb  in  the  Palms.  50 

119.  Distant  Benares  (two  states).  D.  4 

120.  The  PiPAL  Tree.  50 

121.  The  Little  Benares.  50 

122.  Benares,  No.  Ill  (large  river  front).  50 

123.  A Benares  Ghat  (large  plate).  2 

124.  A Benares  Ghat  (smaller  plate).  50 

125.  Jaipur,  Evening,  No.  I.  (upright).  50 

126.  Jaipur,  Evening,  No.  II.  (horizontal).  50 

127.  Udaipur,  Morning.  50 

128.  Jaipur,  Morning.  5o 

129.  Old  Houses,  Benares,  i 

130.  The  Wharf,  Leith,  i 

131.  Portrait.  D.  J.  (Etched  Oct.,  1911).  8 
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SECOND  INDIAN  SET. 

1913 —  132.  A Jodhpur  Gate.  50 

133.  Shop  and  Temple.  40 

134.  The  Fruit  Shop.  50 

1914 —  135.  The  Bazaar,  Grey  Day.  50 

136.  do.  Jodhpur.  60 

137.  The  Little  Temple.  49 

138.  Sword-Makers.  50 

139.  The  Cook  Shop.  60 

140.  Jodhpur  from  the  Desert.  50 

141.  Jodhpur,  Evening.  50 

142.  Jodhpur,  Sunset.  50 

143.  The  Market  Place.  44 

144.  The  Palace,  Jodhpur.  40 

145.  Fort  and  City.  45 

146.  The  Temple  Steps.  40 

147.  Mourners.  45 

148.  Boats  unloading  on  Ganges.  35 

149.  A River  Palace.  50 

150.  Awnings  and  Umbrellas.  50 

151.  Jasmine  Sellers.  50 

152.  Mosque  and  Temple.  50 

153.  The  Umbrella.  50 

154.  The  Prayer  Flag.  50 

155.  A Festival,  Fvening.  i 

156.  Above  the  River.  35 

157.  A Narrow  Street.  2 

158.  The  Chauk.  30 

1915 — 159.  Raid  on  London,  September,  1915.  lo 

THIRD  INDIAN  AND  LADAK  SFT. 

1919 — 160.  The  Lamas.  45 

161.  Worshippers.  40 
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162. 

163. 

164. 

165. 

166. 

167. 

168. 

1920—  \Q9. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 
181. 
182. 

183. 

1921—  \SA. 


The  Bathers.  45 

Shiva’s  Bull.  50 

The  Black  Boat  (first  plate).  20 

The  Black  Boat  (second  plate).  50 

The  Pass,  so 

A Bathing  Place. 

The  Blind  Beggar. 

Trikse  Monastery.  40 
The  Acolyte.  E.  and  D. 

Ganges  Boats,  Morning. 

Gunga.  50 
A Mela  Crowd.  50 
Burnmouth. 


45 

50 


Hail  ! 


The  Sun. 
D. 


00 

40 


The  Reader. 

Ely. 

The  Library.  D.  4i 
The  Sonata.  D. 

Lamayuru. 

Portrait,  My  Mother.  D. 

The  Connoisseur.  Portrait  of  Malcolm 
C.  Salaman.  D.  54 
Portrait  Study. 

The  Cenotaph.  D.  so 
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Hudson  & Kearns  Ltd. 
London,  S.E.  i 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

{Established  in  1848) 

172  NEIV  BOND  STREET 

LONDON,  W.  I 


^ Finest  examples  of  old  English  and 
French  Colour  Prints,  Mezzotints,  etc., 
of  the  1 8th  Century. 

^ Choice  Paintings  by  Old  Masters. 

^ Original  drawings,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, miniatures,  and  specially  fine 
and  rare  books. 


172  NEJV  BOND  STREET 

LONDON,  IF.  I 

Only  Address 
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ERNEST  BROWN  & PHILLIPS 

THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 
LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON 


Etchings  and  Lithographs 

BY 


THE  BEST  MODERN  ARTISTS 

Muirhead  Bone 

James  McBey 

E.  Blampied 

E.  Carriere 

A.  Raine-Barker 

F.  Buhot 

D.  Y.  Cameron 

M.  Cassatt 

G.  L.  Brockhurst 

Corot 

Vernon  Hill 

Degas 

Lee  Hankey 

Forain 

A.  E.  John 

Gaugain 

C.  R.  W.  Nevinson 

A.  Lepere 

C.  H.  Shannon 

Manet 

A.  Legros 

Meryon 

A.  Zorn 

Millet 

D.  S.  MacLaughlan 

Steinlen 

F.  Seymour  Haden 

Toulouse-Lautrec 

J.  M.  Whistler 

C.  Pissarro 

Etc. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE 

BEST  MODERN  WORK 

xxxu 


(5rosv>cnoi'  (3alleiies 

(P.  & D.  COLNAGHI  & CO.) 

51 A NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON.  W.  I 


PAINTINGS  DRAWINGS  ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS  WOODCUTS 
LITHOGRAPHS 

ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

DAILY  10-6  SATURDAYS  10-4 


HENRY  DANIELSON 

64  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C.  2 

MODERN  ETCHINGS,  LITHOGRAPHS 

AND 

ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS 
FINE  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS 

SPECIAL  NEW  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
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Francis  Harvey 

6 St.  James’s  Street 
LONDON,  S.W.  1 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
RARE  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS 
On  View  and  on  Sale 


Tel.  : Regent  3927 


Neat  folios  of  etchings 

by  contemporary  etchers  are  sent 
regularly  to  Collector  Members  of  THE 
PRINT  SOCIETY  throughout  the  world 
— to  be  examined  in  comfort  at  their  homes. 

W/  HAT  other  Society  offers  Print 

Collectors  such  ideal  and  intimate  conditions 
for  studying  and  acquiring  modern  etchings  i 

ENROLMENT  FORM  and 

^ Other  details  gladly  sent  to  collectors  by  . . 

THE  PRINT  SOCIETY 

A SOCIETY  OF  ETCHERS  & PRINT  COLLECTORS 

BRIDGE  HOUSE 

RINGWOOD  ::  HAMPSHIRE  ::  ENGLAND 
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BERNARD  HOUTHAKKER 

832  N.Z.  VOORBUUGWAL 

AMSTERDAM 


Established 


1909 


A LAlUiE  STOCK  OF 

ETCHINGS  & ENGRAVINGS 

DUTCH,  ENGLISH  & FRENCH 
MASTERS  of  the  lOtli,  ITtli  and 
18th  centuries 

OLD  DRAWINGS 

OF 

DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  MASTERS 


OLD  DUTCH  PICTURES 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 
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NOW  READY 


PRINT  PRICES  CURRENT 

A complete  annual  record  of  all  Engravings  and  modern 
Etchings  sold  by  auction  in  London  and  Glasgow, 
alphabetically  arranged  throughout. 

VOLUME  II  (1919-20)  27  shillings 
VOLUME  I (1918-19)  21  shillings 
{London  prices  only) 

Specimen  entry : — 

DURER  (A.) 

Adam  and  Eve  {B.l),  second  state  ; with  hull’ s-head  water- 
mark and  slight  margin,  ;£185.  {Heseltine  Collection) 

5.  7/6/20 


F.  L.  WILDER  {of  Messrs.  Sotheby's  Staff) 

10  FOREST  RISE,  LONDON,  E.  17 
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F.  ®.  OiE.U MAYER 

Book  and  Print  Seller 
70  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON 

Telephone  Gerrard  7813.  W.C  2 


ETCHINGS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS  BY 
MODERN  ARTISTS 

DRAWINGS  BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS 

CHIAOSCUROS 

BOOKS  ON  ART,  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 

Catalogues  post  free 


Manuscripts  and  miniatures  from 

the  14th  and  15th  Century;  DRAWINGS 
from  the  1 5th  to  the  1 8th  Century. 

BULLETIN!.  With  \ 5 Plates, 

French  engraved  portraits.  Two 

hundred  portraits  by  Nanteuil,  Masson,  Edel- 
inck,  Drevet,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  2.  With  8 Plates 

The  above  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

L’ART  ANCIEN  S.A. 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 
: 7 PIAZZA  GIARDINO  : 

A large  stock  of  Old  Engravings,  Bindings,  Incinabula,  Early 
Illustrated  Books  and  Paintings.  Catalogues  constantly  issued. 
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THE  MODERN  ADVENTURE 
IN  PRINT  COLLECTING 

is  the  title  of  a un’que  series  of  articles  by 
MALCOLM  C SALAMAN, 
with  full-page  reproductions  (9Jin.  by  TJin.) 
at  present  appearing  WEEKLY  in 

Cf)e  2?oofeman’s  Journal 
& Print  CoUertor 

Mr.  Salaman’s  articles  deal  with  the  living  art  of  the  print 
^ through  the  mediums  of  etching  and  the  various  forms  of 
engraving,  woodcut  and  lithography,  in  black  and  white  and  in 
colours.  Modern  art  in  its  appeal  to  the  genuine  collector 
is  especially  treated,  and  all  the  living  etchers  and  engravers 
who  count  artistically  are  criticised  and  appreciated. 

Old  Engravings  and  Engravers  have  been  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  SLATER  in  The  Bookman's  Journal  and 
Print  Collector  in  a series  of  articles  which  inc  udes  the 
following  : — 

WilliamWoollett,  Valentine  Green,  Lithographers,  Henry  Aiken, 
Captain  William  Baillie,  Francesco  Bartolozzi,  A Very  Useful 
Rule,  George  Cruikshank,  Bernard  Baron,  Hendrik  (Count 
Goudt),  Edward  Duncan,  Freeman  &Stadler,  Richard  Earlom, 
Martin  Rota,  George  Clint,  Richard  Cooper,  Thomas  Rowland- 
son, William  Pether,  Giovanni  Piranesi,  The  Restoration  of 
Prints,  Thomas  Frye,  Thomas  Medland,  Thomas  Burke, 
William  Barnard,  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Glass- Prints,  Jean 
Balechou,  Geo.  Baxter,  Transparencies,  John  Boydell,  C. 
Corbutt,  Proofs,  John  Harris,  William  Hogarth,  Francois 
Soiron,  William  Walker,  John  Ogborne,  C.  H.  Hodges, 
James  Fittler,  J.  G.  Wille,  Reprints  and  Copies. 

On  the  book  side  The  Bookman's  Journal  contains  weekly 
features  of  indispensable  value  to  BOOK-COLLECTORS 
and  BIBITOPHILES,  in  addition  to  distinctive  literary 
articles,  book  reviews  and  current  publishing  news. 

'Cfje  2?oofeman’£i  Journal 
& Print  Collector 

EVERY  FRIDAY  SIXPENCE 

Subscription  Rates  (including  postage),  inland  or  abroad  : 
12  Months,  £1  10s.  4d. ; 6 Months,  15s.  2d. ; 3 Months,  7s.  7d. 

Address  : Manager,  Bookman’s  Journal  and  Print 
Collector,  173-4-5,  Fieet  Street,  I.ondon,  E.C.4. 

Or  please  place  an  order  with  your  Newsagent  or  Bookseller  NOW  ! 
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“INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE  COLLECTOR” 
The 

Fully  Illust7uited  Catalogue 

of  the 

Etchings  of  Augustus  John 

By  CAMPBELL  DODGSON,  C.B.E. 

Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the 
British  Museum 

Price  - ;^3  3 0 


THE  CHENIL  GALLERY 

183A  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.  3 


BOOKS  ON  PRINTS 

Also  Illustrated  Books  (with  Plates  in  Colour)  by  Rowlandson,  Aiken. 
Cruickshank,  and  others,  and  Finely  Coloured  Engravings.  We  hold 
one  of  the  finest  stocks  of  Rare  Books  and  First  Editions.  In  our 
various  Departments  there  are  oveF  1,000,000  volumes  on  every 
conceivable  subject. 

Books  sent  on  approval.  Write  for  Catalogue  399  mentioning  require- 
ments or  interests.  Books  purchased. 

TWO  OF  OUR  OFFERS: 

PENNELL  (Elizabeth  and  Joseph) 

Lithography  and  Lithographers.  Some  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  Art,  together  with  descriptions  and  technical  explana- 
tions of  modern  artistic  methods.  Containing  one  lithograph  in 
colour,  seven  photo-lithographs,  seventy-two  half-tone  illus- 
trations. A History  for  Collectors,  a Guide  to  Dealers.  Our 
price  2ls.,  post  free  inland.  (As  new.) 

RODIN  (Auguste) 

Twelve  Aquarelles  by.  Introduction  by  Paul  Gsell.  Trans- 
lated by  Ronald  Davis.  Georg  Edition  i9?o.  200  Copies 

only  of  English  Translation  issued.  Originals  from  the  Col- 
lections of  E.  Descaves  and  N.  Rauch.  Our  price  £9  9s-, 
Carriage  paid  inland. 

W.  G.  FOYLE,  LTD.  (Offer  399) 

121-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  ENG 
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The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd. 

148  New  Bond  Street 
W.  1 

Established  1876 

0 

Publishers  of  the 

Etchings 

of 

Frank  Brangwyn,  R.A. 

Etc.  Etc. 

Etchings,  Paintings  and  Water 
Colours,  Bronze  Statuettes 
by  Leading  Artists 

0 

A fine  selection  of  Etchings  by  the  late 
ANDERS  ZORN 
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P.&D.COLNAGHI&CO. 

Established  1760 


Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings 
and  Etchings 

by  the 

Old  and  Modern  Masters 


Finest  States  of 

O^Ib  English  anb 

Prints  in  colour 


GALLERIES— 

144, 145, 146  New  Bond  Street 
London,  W.  1 

Telegrams — Colnagbi,  Wesdo,  London 
Telephone — Mayfair  6356  (3  lines) 

Cables — Colnagbi,  London 


Messrs.  ARTHUR  H. 
HARLOW  6^  CO. 

(formerly  ARTHUR  H.  HAHLO  & CO.) 

of 

569  FIFTH  AVENUE 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THEIR 

REMOVAL 

ON  SEPTEMBER  FIRST.  1920,  TO 
MORE  COMMODIOUS  GALLERIES  AT 

712  EIFTH  AVENUE 

(between  55th  and  56th  Streets) 

Where  they  will  continue  to  show  in  addition  to 
specially  selected  Prints  for  the  Collector,  many 
Engravings,  Etchings,  Drawings  & Mezzotints 
in  color,  moderately  priced,  suitable  for  gifts. 

ALSO  A CHOICE  SELECTION  OF 
PAINTINGS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 


ii 


MESTROVIC 

Bronze  Statuette,  “ Crouching  Woman  ” 


The  TWENTY-ONE  GALLERY 

ADELPHI,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

ETCHINGS  AND  DRYPOINTS  BY  F.  L.  GRIGGS 

Particulars  of  new  plates  just  issued  will  be 
forwarded  on  application. 

PAINTINGS  • DRAWINGS  • PRINTS 

The  Twenty-One  Gallery  is  the  Headquarters  of  the  SENEFELDER 
CLUB. 

Lay  membership  of  the  above  Club  entitles  subscribers  to  receive 
each  year  a special  Lithograph  drawn  by  a member  of  the  Club. 

This  Lithograph  is  limited  to  100  proofs  and  is  not  obtainable  by 
the  public.  The  subscription  is  One  Guine-a  per  annum. 

Lay  member  print  for  1919  was  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  R.A.,  and  for 
1920  was  by  A.  R.  Barker. 

Application  for  lay  membership  forms  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  Senefelder  Club,  Twenty-One  Gallery,  Adelphi,  W C.  2. 


A large  selection  of  modern  lithographs  is  always  on  view. 
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'Clje 

<2BaUerie0 

Dealers  in 

“OLD  MASTERS” 

exclusively 

707  Fifth  Avenue  at  55th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Original  paintings  of  all  the  Early  Schools, 
including  examples  by 

REMBRANDT,  HALS,  REYNOLDS, 
RAEBURN,  VELASQUEZ,  GRECO, 
GOYA,  LARGILLIERE,  VANNI, 
TINTORETTO, 

Etc. 
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F.  R.  MEATYARD 

1 EL.  : Museum  3937]  [1'rintseller 

32,  MUSEUM  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.i 

Offers  for  Sale  the  following 

Signed  Proof  Etchings 


1.  ANDERSON  (Stanley) 

The  Horse  GuardSf 
Whitehall  f London, 
9}XiiJ.  £150 

2.  HADEN  (Sir  F.  Sey- 
mour)  Egham  Lock, 
Very  fine.  6xg, 

£5  15  o 

3.  HAIG  (Axel)  Courtyard 
of  the  Ducal  Palace, 
Venice,  Presentation 
proof,  igf  X 13*  £4  o o 

4.  HOWORTH  (Albany) 
A.R.E.  Ponte  Vecchio, 
(No.  l.)6Jx6f.  £i  5 o 

5.  Arco  Della  Conca,  Per- 
ugia, 9Jx6J*  £i  10  o 

6.  Market  Day,  San  Gim- 

nignano,  7ix8|. 

£i  10  o 

7.  LEGROS  (Alphonse)  Les 

T ourbieres  pres  d* Amiens, 
Dry-point.  Very  rare. 

£28  o o 
From  the  R.  Gutekunst  Colin. 

8.  MacLAUGHLAN 

(Donald  Shaw)  Life  of 
the  Thames,  Fine.  loj 
X13.  £550 


9.  SCHWABE  (Randolph) 
St,  Chapelle,  Paris,  Ex- 
terior. 10  J X 8J.£i  2 o 

10.  The  Conciergerie,  Paris, 
8JXio*  £120 

11.  SHORT  (Sir  F.)  r.a., 
p.R.E.  Old  Timber 
Wharfing  at  Walbers- 
wick,  6x  7h  £2  15  o 

12.  Fosdyke  Bridge.  5JX7J. 

£3  10  o 

13.  Broadstairs  Pier,  5JX 

io|-.  £4  10  o 

14.  A South  Coast  Road, 
Pegwell  Bay,  £440 

15.  STRANG  (Wm.)  R.A. 
The  Road  to  Calvary, 

6x7s-  £3  15  o 

16.  UNWIN  (Francis 

Sidney)  St,  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  London,  Ex- 
terior. 11JX7J. 

£150 

17.  Fishmonger* s Hall, 

London,  Exterior.  6| 

xioj.  £130 

18.  WALKER  (Wm.) 

Christ's  College  Gate- 
way, Oxford,  15^  X 8f. 

£i  15  o 


We  have  only  one  impression  of  each  of  the  above  etchings 
for  sale,  therefore  the  first  order  accompanied  by  remittance 
secures.  Money  willingly  refunded  if  not  approved  of. 


H,  Co  Dickins 

26  REGENT  STREET 
LONDON,  S.W.1 

Publisliers  of  tlic  'worlc  of 

ELIZABETH  GULLAND 
WILLIAM  WALCOT 
FRANK  W.  BENSON 
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JEAN  DUVET 


DUVET.  The  Annunciation  (R.-D.  5) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  231  X 169  mm. 
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JEAN  DUVET 


By  a.  E.  POPHAM 


]EAN  DUVET  is  mentioned,  generally  with 
disapproval,  in  all  general  works  on  the 
history  of  engraving.  His  place  as  the 
^ earliest  French  engraver  is  secure,  but  his 
technical  incompetence  in  this  capacity  has  disgusted 
those  who  have  admitted  his  pre-eminence  in  time. 
From  Michel  de  Marolles  onwards  hardly  a single  writer 
has  been  able  to  approve  him  as  an  artist  ; even  his 
principal  biographer,  M.  de  la  Boullaye,^  enters  on  his 
task  with  a deprecatory  air,  as  if  to  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion to  so  bad  an  artist  needed  explanation.  Apart 
from  him  the  most  sympathetic  treatment  is  accorded 
to  Duvet  by  Jules  Renouvier.^  Since  de  la  Boullaye's 
work  appeared  in  1876  only  one  article  of  importance 
has  been  published  on  this  artist.^  The  notices  in 
Thieme  & Becker  s “ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-lexikon 
and  Andre  Michehs  “ Histoire  de  TArt  ''  are  succinct 
in  the  extreme  and  add  no  new  information.  The 
contempt  of  Mariette  and  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  century  is  comprehensible.  Duvet  was 
“ Gothic  ''  in  spirit,  in  an  age  which  had  learnt  better  ; 
technically  imperfect  at  a time  when  Diirer  and 


^ E.  Jullien  de  la  Boullaye,  “ Etude  sur  la  vie  et  les  oeuvres  de  Jean  Duvet,” 
Paris,  1876. 

“ Jules  Renouvier,  “ Des  types  et  des  maiiieres  des  maitres  graveurs,”  Mont- 
pellier, 1853. 

^ By  Jean  de  Foville  in  ” Le  Mvisee  ” for  1909,  pp.  1 13-122. 
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Marcantonio  had  shown  what  engraving  should  be  ; but 
later  writers  might  have  given  him  credit  for  an  in- 
spiration and  an  outlook  which  are  startlingly  original. 

The  isolation  of  some  artists  lends  to  their  figures 
a peculiar  vividness.  The  individuality  of  many  of 
the  greatest  is,  in  retrospect,  apt  to  lose  distinctness 
in  the  mass  of  work  produced  by  their  followers  and  \ 

imitators.  Their  innovations  were  striking  to  their 
contemporaries,  but  were  so  soon  merged  in  the 
characteristics  of  their  schools  that  we  have  difficulty  I 
in  giving  them  credit  for  the  freshness  of  outlook  which  ; 
really  distinguished  them.  In  contrast  to  these  stands  [ 
a small  group  of  artists  of  strong  personality,  who 
strike  one  at  once  as  distinct,  not  only  from  their 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  but  from  those  that 
succeed  them.  They  resemble  each  other  only  in  this 
that  they  could  not  or  would  not  conform  to  the  spirit 
of  their  age  ; consequently  they  were  apt  to  be  dis- 
regarded, and  left  no  mark  on  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors. The  exact  qualities  which  caused  their 
isolation  are  hard  to  define — their  inspiration  has  more 
of  the  madness  inherent  in  genius  and  less  of  those 
qualities  which  ensure  equilibrium — but  Jean  Duvet 
can  clearly  be  included  among  them.  The  striking 
thing  about  his  work  is  its  unlikeness  to  that  of  his 
contemporaries  and  its  complete  aloofness  and  in- 
dependence. Some  of  its  outward  uncouthness  may 
be  attributed  to  its  provincial  origin,  but  essentially 
it  stands  alone,  not  only  in  the  France  but  in  the 
Europe  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  spirit  which 
informs  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance,  though  its  forms  are  clothed  in  the  new 
dress.  It  goes  back  to  an  age  of  simple  and  fervid 
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DUVET.  Christ  Driving  the  Money  Changers  from  the  Temple  (Pass.  68) 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  79  X 77  mm. 
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religious  belief,  to  the  age  of  Giotto,  and  looks  forward 
to  a single  personality,  that  of  William  Blake.  The 
resemblance  between  these  two  is  often  striking  and 
something  deeply  akin  in  the  genius  of  the  two  men 
must  be  supposed  to  account  for  it.  Both  derived 
their  formal  inspiration  in  large  part  from  Raphael, 
both  infused  into  these  forms  a spirit  of  their  own, 
a real  personality,  a contrast  indeed  to  the  emptiness 
of  Raphael’s  immediate  followers.  A mystical  and 
intensely  felt  religion,  an  inspiration  vivid  and  en- 
grossing, which  showed  little  interest  in  the  means  of 
expression,  explain  their  kinship.  In  both  so  absorbing 
was  the  idea  that  it  allowed  no  interval  between  con- 
ception and  execution,  and  consequent  on  this  the 
work  of  both  suffered  from  a lack  of  synthesis,  of 
arrangement,  without  which  no  pictorial  art,  however 
inspired,  can  truly  render  that  inspiration.  In  Duvet’s 
case  particularly,  the  inadequacy  of  his  means  of  ex- 
pression to  his  imagination  is  apparent  : it  was  apparent 
to  him,  as  engravings  like  Judas  hanged  (R.-D.  22)  and  the 
Entombment  (R.-D.  9)  go  to  show.  Through  their  weak- 
ness and  naivete,  one  feels  the  great  idea,  the  intense 
emotion  which  inspired  them — and,  dissatisfied,  left  them. 
And  Duvet  had  not  that  feeling  for  rhythm  which,  in  much 
of  Blake’s  work,  seems  to  come,  not  as  the  result  of  con- 
scious arrangement,  but  as  a secondary  inspiration,  and 
succeeds  in  expressing  the  very  essence  of  his  poetry.  In 
fact,  Blake  was  an  artist  of  design  as  well  as  a poet  ^ 
Duvet  was  perhaps  equally  inspired,  but  that  inspiration 
was  not  translated  by  one  who  was  essentially  an  artist. 

Of  Duvet’s  life  not  much  is  known. ^ His  real  name 
appears  to  have  been  Drouot,  and  he  is  often  referred 

The  particulars  from  the  archives  of  Langres  are  due  to  M.  de  la  Boullaye. 
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to  as  “ Jean  Droiiot  diet  Duvet/’  though  occasionally 
as  “ Jean  Duvet  diet  Drouot.”  He  was  by  profession 
a goldsmith,  and  of  a reputation  sufficient  to  earn  him 
the  honourable  title  of  “ orfevre  du  Roi  ” under  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II.  On  the  title  page  of  his  Apocalypse, 
dated  1555,  he  describes  himself  as  “ aurifaber  Lingo- 
nensis  ” (goldsmith  of  Langres)  and  gives  his  age  as 
70.  He  was  thus  born  about  1485,  and  it  was  naturally 
supposed  at  Langres.  A document  of  1529  (in  the 
“ Comptes  des  menuz  plaisirs  du  Roy  ”),  describing  him 
as  “ demourant  a Dijon,”  was  explained  by  M.  de  la 
Boullaye  as  referring  to  a visit  to,  or  temporary  domicile 
in,  that  city.  A discovery  of  M.  Philippe  Vallee,^  late 
archivist  of  Dijon,  throws  new  light  on  the  question. 
In  the  registers  for  1521  of  the  parish  of  St.  Medard 
of  this  town  a Drouot  du  Vai,  goldsmith,  is  mentioned, 
and  shortly  afterwards  a Jean  du  Vai,  his  son,  also 
goldsmith.  In  1532  the  widow  of  the  first-named  is 
taxed  at  18  “ gros,”  and,  in  a document  of  apparently 
the  same  time,  asks  for  remission  of  half  this  tax  on 
the  ground  that  her  son,  her  husband’s  heir,  is  resident 
at  Langres.  This  seems  as  conclusively  to  show  that 
Duvet’s  family  belonged  to  Dijon.  But  the  question 
is  complicated.  A detailed  description,  going  back 
to  1563  certainly,  of  a reliquary  executed  for  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Mammes  at  Langres,  is  preserved ; the 
reliquary  itself  perished  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
The  document  includes  the  statement  : Ce  precieux 

chef  fut  commence  a Langres  par  Jean  Drouot,  orphevre 
en  1500,  et  ne  fut  acheve  qu’en  1524,  au  mois  de  mars.” 
If  this  statement  refers,  as  it  has  always  been  supposed 

^ Published  by  M.  Henri  Chabeuf  in  the  “ Journal  des  Arts,”  March  19th, 
1919.  M.  Francois  Courboin  kindly  called  my  attention  to  this  article. 
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to  do,  to  Duvet  the  engraver,  it  would,  literally  in- 
terpreted, imply  that  he  was  resident  at  Langres 
between  1500  and  1524.  As  in  1500  Duvet  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  is 
a copyist's  error  for  1510  or  1520  : twenty-four  years, 
too,  would  certainly  seem  rather  an  ample  time  for  the 
completion  of  any  reliquary,  however  elaborate.  It 
is  possible  the  work  was  executed  by  Duvet  the  father, 
who  may  also  have  been  called  Jean,  but  this  theory 
hardly  simplifies  things.  However  this  may  be,  unless 
the  copyist  is  again  at  fault,  one  of  the  Duvets  must 
have  been  resident  in,  or  very  closely  connected  with, 
Langres  for  some  time  previous  to  1524.  A “ Jean 
Drouot  orfevre  " was  certainly  at  Langres  in  1521, 
when  he  was  called  in  to  advise  on  the  present  destined 
for  Francis  I.  and  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
mysteries  enacted  at  his  entry  into  the  city  in  that 
year,  and  the  same  Drouot  is  mentioned  there  in  1524 
and  1527.  The  account  of  1529,  where  he  is  described 
as  “ demourant  a Dijon,"  refers  to  a brass  bowl 
damascened  with  gold  and  silver  which  he  sold  to 
Francis  I.  for  205  livres  on  the  occasion  of  the  King  s 
entry  into  that  town  on  January  21st.  On  January 
12th,  1533,  the  King  again  visited  Langres,  and  Duvet 
was  once  more  commissioned  with  the  arrangements 
for  his  ceremonial  entry  into  the  town  and  with  making 
presents  of  jewellery  destined  for  the  Royal  Family. 
From  1546  he  is  engaged  in  engraving  the  series  of  the 
Apocalypse  by  order  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  He 
is  again  mentioned  at  Langres  in  1552.  According 
to  Millin^  he  was  working  in  Paris  in  1550,  but  on  what 
authority  (if  any)  this  statement  is  made  is  not  known. 

^ “ Dictionnaire  des  Beaux- Arts,”  II.,  p.  772. 
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DUVET.  Moses  and  St.  Peter  (R.-D.  19) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  235  X 162  mm. 
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He  was  living  at  Langres  on  June  3rd,  1556.  In  1561 
appeared  “ L' Apocalypse  figuree  par  Maistre  Jean 
Duvet  jadis  orfevre  des  Rois  Frau9ois  premier  de  ce 
nom  et  Henri  deuxieme.''  This  implies  that  he  was 
alive  at  that  date,  but  how  soon  after  his  death  occurred 
has  not  been  ascertained. 

In  emphasizing  Duvet  s originality  and  aloofness,  I do 
not  imply  that  his  external  style  remained  uninfluenced. 
This  was  far  from  being  the  case,  and  the  main  lines  of 
this  influence  are  apparent.  Duvet’s  style  derives  from 
Italy,  not  from  the  North.  The  artists  who  most  pro-, 
foundly  influenced  him  were  Raphael,  interpreted  by 
Marcantonio,  and  Mantegna.  Paul  Kristeller^  and 
others  have  asserted  that  his  style  of  engraving  has 
most  in  common  with  that  of  the  Milanese  engravers 
of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  apparently 
adducing  in  support  of  this  the  fact  that  engravings  of 
that  school  were  attributed  to  him.  I can  see  little 
technical  affinity,  and  the  attribution  to  Duvet  of  Poison 
et  Contre-Poison  (R.-D.  61),  after  a drawing  by  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  seems  only  explicable  on  the  ground 
that  a unicorn,  which  incidentally  figures  there,  was 
considered  by  the  older  writers  a sort  of  Duvet  signature. 
His  style  of  engraving  is  clearly  founded  on  that  of 
Marcantonio  in  his  first  Roman  period,  later  modified 
by  Mantegna’s  simpler  and  more  summary  method. 

Only  five  of  the  artist’s  works  are  certainly  dated 
The  Annunciation  (R.-D.  5),  1520,  three,  St,  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (R.-D.  18),  Love^  a 
Man  and  a Woman  (R.-D.  53),  and  the  Entombment 

^ “ Kupferstich  und  Holzschnitt  in  vier  Jahrhunderten,”  p.  329. 

2 The  Triumph  of  Divinity  (R.-D.  ii)  dated  1524,  is  held  by  Galichon  (Gazette 
XVIII.,  1865,  p.  551),  to  be  the  work  of  an  Italian  engraver  but  is  probably  by 
Duvet. 
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DUVET.  The  Entombment  (R-D.  9) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  218x165  mm. 
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(R.-D.  69),  1528  and  the  title  page  to  the  Apocalypse, 
mentioned  above,  1555.  To  be  grouped  with  the  first  of 
these  are  probably  the  Nativity  (R.-D.  7),  an  undescribed 
copy  of  Marcantonio  s Virgin  in  the  Clouds,  which  has 
a signature  in  the  form  of  H)*  not  used  elsewhere  by 
Duvet  in  his  engravings,  but  exactly  reproduced  in  his 
signature  to  receipts  of  1533,  in  the  archives  of  Langres, 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  (R.-D.  23).  A copy 
of  Raphael's  Cumaean  Sibyl  in  the  fresco  of  S.  Maria 
della  Pace  in  Rome  is  interesting,  as  it  certainly  is 
engraved  from  the  fresco  itself  (or  from  a drawing 
brought  back  by  some  contemporary).^  Of  a visit  to 
Italy  there  is  no  other  evidence,  except  in  the  general 
Italianate  character  of  Duvet's  work,  though  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  on  these  grounds.  Another 
engraving,  evidently  of  the  same  period,  the  Judgment 
of  Solomon  (R.-D.  64),  shows  a curious  mixture  of  in- 
fluences. The  composition  and  many  of  the  figures  are 
copied  from  Raphael's  cartoon  of  the  Blinding  of  Elymas 
in  Agostino  Veneziano's  engraving  of  1516  : the  child 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  Solomon  and  the  head  of 
the  woman  behind  his  throne  are  copied  from  Mar- 
cantonio's  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  (B.  18),  while  the 
figure  on  the  extreme  left  is  taken  from  Mantegna's 
Scourging  of  Christ  (B.  1).  Other  figures  have  the 
appearance  of  copies,  the  originals  of  which  I cannot 
trace,  and  this  is  the  case  with  a number  of  the  earlier 
engravings,  such  as  the  dated  Annunciation  and  the 
Nativity,  mentioned  above,  which  suggest,  in  the  affected 

^ An  engraving  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  by  an  anonymous  follower  of  Marcan- 
tonio (B.  XV.  49.6)  differs  from  Duvet’s  engraving  where  this  resembles  the 
original.  Both  are  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  painting,  as  would  be  natural 
in  independent  engraved  copies.  Duvet’s  engraving  has,  on  the  cornice  of  a 
house  at  the  back,  what  I am  tempted  to  read  as  a date  A.D.  1517.  (Analogous 
to  the  inconspicuous  dates  on  some  of  Marcantonio’s  earlier  engravings.)  I have 
only,  however,  seen  a photograph  of  an  impression  of  this  engraving. 
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DUVET.  Judas  Hanged  (R.-D.  22) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  248x164  iniii. 
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grace  of  their  figures,  some  late  Umbrian  prototype 
Two  small  works  which  are  hard  to  place  are  the  Entry 
of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  and  Christ  driving  the  Money 
Changers  from  the  Temple  (Pass.  67  and  68),  which  are 
reminiscent  of  earlier  French  work  in  the  illustrated 
books  of  hours  of  the  beginning  of  the  century.  They 
probably  date  from  a comparatively  early  period,  though 
they  bear  many  of  the  marks  of  Duvet  s developed  style. 
The  copy  of  Mantegna’s  Entombment  (R.-D.  10)  repro- 
duces on  a smaller  scale  much  of  the  majesty  and  pathos 
of  the  original,  with  the  addition  of  that  sort  of  almost 
grotesque  intensity  which  characterises  Duvet  ; one 
would  be  inclined  to  place  it  about  1530.  The  three 
engravings  dated  1528  show  the  difficulty  of  a chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  artist’s  work  : the  St.  John 
the  Baptist  and  the  St.  John  the  Evangelist  remind  one 
more  of  the  Apocalypse  than  of  the  earlier  work  ; while 
the  Entombment  as  clearly  belongs  to  this  earlier  group. 
If  the  Sibyl  is  actually  to  be  dated  1517,  it  already  shows 
the  artist’s  characteristic  style  in  the  angels  to  r.  and  1. 
of  the  central  figure.  M.  de  la  Boullaye,  relying  on  MS. 
dates  on  early  impressions  of  Moses  surrounded  by 
Patriarchs  (R.-D.  2),  and  St.  John  on  the  Island  of 
Patmos  (R.-D.  50),  would  date  these  1517  ; but  they 
are  of  exactly  the  same  format  and  style  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse series,  and  obviously  date  from  the  same  period 
1545-55.  He  holds  that  the  unfinished  engravings, 
St.  Sebastian,  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Roch  (R.-D.  20),  Moses 
and  St.  Peter  (R.-D.  19),  Judas  hanged  (R.-D.  22)  belong 
to  the  end  of  Duvet’s  life  and  show  “ une  main  defail- 
lante.”  M.  de  Foville^  on  the  other  hand,  believes  the 
first  two  of  these  to  be  Duvet’s  earliest  production,  to 


^ “ Le  Musee,”  1909,  p.  113-122. 
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DUVET.  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Roch  (R.-D.  20) 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  242  X 1O2  mm. 
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show  the  gropings  of  an  untaught  genius,  and  the  copies 
and  adaptations  to  belong  to  a later  period,  his  mature 
style  being,  of  course,  represented  by  the  Apocalypse 
and  Unicorn  series.  But  the  unfinished  engravings 
resemble  much  more  closely  in  their  style  of  engraving 
the  later  productions — compare,  for  instance,  the  head 
of  the  woman  in  the  unfinished  Entombment  (R.-D.  9) 
with  that  of  the  Magdalene  in  Christ  on  the  Cross  (R.-D.  8) 
— and  must  be  placed  with  them.  But  a diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  case  of  so  surprising  an  artist  as  Duvet  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  To  be  approximately  dated  by 
their  subject  matter  are  the  engraving,  preserved 
apparently  in  a unique  impression  at  Dijon  (M.  de  la 
Boullaye  72a),  which  has  reference  to  the  formation  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michel  by  Henry  II.  in  1548,  La 
Majeste  Royale  (R.-D.  60),  the  Portrait  of  Henry  II. 
(R.-D.  63),  which  must  belong  to  about  the  same  time, 
and  the  series  of  the  Unicorn  (R.D.  54-60).  This  last 
well-known  series,  which  gave  Duvet  his  old  alternative 
name  of  Maitre  a la  Licorne,  has  some  reference  to  the 
amours  of  Henry  II.  and  Diane  de  Poictiers  between 
1546  and  1559.  The  exact  import  of  the  allegory  has 
not  been  explained.  Diane  de  Poictiers,  recognisable 
by  the  crescent  of  the  goddess,  the  unicorn  and  the  King 
figure  bewilderingly  as  chief  characters  of  the  piece.  The 
old  legend  of  the  unicorn^  “ When  he  is  hunted  he  is 
not  taken  by  strength,  but  only  by  this  policy  : A maid 
is  set  where  he  haunteth,  and  she  openeth  her  lap  ; to 
whom  the  Unicorne,  as  seeking  rescue  from  the  force  of 
the  hunter,  yieldeth  his  head  and  leaveth  all  his  firc- 
ness,  and  resting  himself  under  her  protection,  sleepeth 
until  he  is  taken  and  slaint,'’  is  alluded  to.  In  one  plate 

^ Leigh’s  “ Accedence  of  Armoury,”  ed.  1612,  p.  96. 
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DUVET.  Title  Page  to  the  Apocalypse  (R.-D.  27) 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  300X212  mm. 
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we  see  the  consequences  of  the  hunter’s  disregard  of 
this  traditional  method,  with  the  unicorn  goring  and 
putting  to  flight  his  would-be  captors  ; in  the  next  “ Le 
conseil  mis  en  effect  sur  le  prinse  de  la  licorne,”  the 
unicorn  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  the  maid,  Diane  de 
Poictiers — could  flattery  further  go  of  the  middle-aged 
mistress  of  Henry  II.  ? — and  the  huntsman  preparing  to 
bind  him.  In  other  plates  he  is  borne  in  triumph  on  a 
car  and,  surrounded  by  other  animals,  purifies  a stream 
with  his  horn.  The  sequence  of  this  last  and  of  a King 
with  Diane  seated  beside  him,  receiving  presents  from 
a huntsman,  is  not  clear  ; another  plate  where  the 
unicorn  is  led  in  triumph,  slightly  differing  in  style 
and  size  from  the  rest  of  the  series,  looks  like  an  earlier 
alternative  version.  This  series  shows  of  all  Duvet  s 
work  the  closest  affinity  to  contemporary  Franco- 
Italian  painting  of  the  school  of  Fontainebleau.  It  might 
almost  be  copied  from  some  tapestry  ; its  shape  and 
matt  effect  give  this  impression. 

Duvet’s  most  extensive  work  and  that  by  which  he  is 
generally  known  is,  of  course,  the  Apocalypse,  a series 
of  24  plates,  which  was  published  at  Lyons  in  1561  with 
a royal  privilege  for  twelve  years,  although  probably 
finished  in  1555.  Its  reputation  has  suffered  from  the 
poor  quality  of  the  impressions  in  the  published  edition, 
which  make  the  heavy  overcharged  compositions  even 
harder  to  disentangle.  But,  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings, 
its  lack  of  lucidity  and  arrangement,  its  grotesque 
naivete,  it  shows  a fervour  of  passion  and  a movement 
which  make  it  unique  in  the  art  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
From  Diirer  Duvet  borrowed  much  ; the  general  idea 
and  arrangement  is  that  of  the  former’s  woodcut 
Apocalypse  of  1498,  and  much  is  actually  copied,  but 
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DUVET.  The  Winepress  of  the  Wrath  of  God  (R.-D.  41) 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  299x216  mm. 
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DUVET.  The  Angel  gives  St.  John  the  Book  to  eat  (R.-D.  36) 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  298x212  mm. 
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the  original  is  hardly  recognisable  in  Duvet  s translation 
Diirer  s work  has  a majesty,  a precision  and  a static 
force  lacking  in  Duvet  s,  but  beside  it  Diirer  s visions 
seem  to  lack  the  force  of  conviction.  The  frenzied  rush 
of  Duvet's  figures  conveys  something  of  the  nightmare 
of  the  Apocalyptic  visions,  which  is  lacking  in  Diirer  s 
more  carefully  thought  out  compositions,  imaginative  as 
they  are.  Compare  the  two  renderings  of  St.  John 
Swallowing  the  Book  ; Duvet  has  practically  copied  in 
reverse  Diirer  s composition,  but  his  angel  “ clothed  with 
a cloud,  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire,"  convinces  where 
Diirer  s more  contemplative  imagination  fails.  Though 
Diirer  s Apocalypse  is  obviously  within  limits  a complete 
success  and  Duvet's  as  obviously,  from  many  points  ot 
view,  a failure,  the  latter  has  qualities  nevertheless  which 
make  its  failure  almost  magnificent. 

List  of  Jean  Duvet's  Engravings 

Appended  is  a concise  list  of  Duvet's  engraved  work 
taken  from  the  catalogues  of  Robert-Dumesnil  (Le 
Feintre-Graveur  frau9ais),  Passavant  (Le  Peintre-Gra- 
veur)and  E.de  la  Boullaye.  Passavant 's  numbers  continue 
those  of  Robert-Dumesnil,  and  de  la  Boullaye 's  include 
both  with  the  addition  of  one  new  engraving.  The  list  fol- 
lows this  order.  The  numbers  following  the  title  of  the 
plate  preceded  by  B.  refer  to  Bartsch's  catalogue.  The 
dimensions  given  are  those  of  Robert-Dumesnil  and 
Passavant,  corrected,  where  possible,  by  measurements 
of  impressions  in  the  British  Museum.  Engravings 
attributed  to  Duvet  by  these  authors,  but  certainly  not 
by  him,  are  included  in  square  brackets.  Engravings 
which  I have  not  seen  are  marked  with  an  asterisk 
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I have  added  initials  to  indicate  when  impressions  of 
prints  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  (B.M.)  or 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  (B.N.),  and  where  prints  are 
wanting  in  both  these  collections,  where  possible,  a 
reference  to  other  print  rooms.  No  description  of  different 
states  is  given,  as  I have  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying 
these. 

ROBERT-DUMESNIL. 

E.  DE  LA  BOULLAYE. 

1.  Marriage  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Rounded  top  ; plate  mark 
305x216  mm.  B.  1.  Signed.  Figure  of  Adam  copied 
from  Diirer's  Adam  and  Eve,  (B.  1.)  ; that  of  Eve  from 
1.  hand  of  the  three  graces  engraved  by  Marcantonio, 
(B.  340.)  B.M.  B.N.  {Two  states.) 

2.  Moses  surrounded  by  the  Patriarchs.  Rounded  top  ; 
plate  mark  298  X 212  mm.  B.  2.  Signed  (Two  states.) 
B.M.  B.N. 

3.  David  as  Conqueror  of  Goliath.  142  x?  98  mm. 
Signed.  B.N. 

*4.  The  Annunciation.  ? 182  x?  114  mm.  B.  3.  Unsigned. 
5.  The  Annunciation.  Engraved  surface  231  x 169  mm. 
Signed  and  dated  1520.  (Copy  by  W.  Y.  Ottley. 
Facsimiles  of  scarce  and  curious  prints,  pi.  107.)  B.M. 
B.N. 

*6.  The  Nativity.  248  x140  mm.  B.  4.  Signed  with 
blank  tablets. 

7.  The  Nativity.  148  x219  mm.  Unsigned.  B.N.  Vienna. 

8.  Jesus  on  the  Cross  between  the  Two  Thieves. 
Rounded  top  ; plate  mark  301  x212  mm.  B.  5.  Signed. 
B.M.  B.N.  Vienna. 

9.  The  Entombment.  Cut  impression.  218  x165  mm. 
Unsigned.  B.M.  B.N. 

10.  The  Entombment.  Plate  mark  180  x285  mm.  B.  6. 
Unsigned.  B.M.  Vienna.  Reduced  copy  in  reverse  of 
Mantegna’s  Entombment  (B.  3). 

11.  The  Triumph  of  Divinity.  Circular;  diam.  81  mm. 
Unsigned,  dated  1524.  B.N.  Galichon  (Gazette,  XVIII. 
1865,  p.  551)  attributes  this  to  a N.  Italian  engraver, 
but  it  is  probably  by  Duvet.  Design  for  a medal,  the 
obverse  of  which,  with  portrait  of  Adrian  VI.,  is  described 
under  No.  62. 
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KOJ3ERT-DUM]lSN]L. 

E.  DE  LA  BOULLAYIL 

12.  The  Saviour  standing  on  Clouds.  Circular  ; diam. 
46  mm.  Signed.  B.N. 

13.  St.  Peter.  Circular  ; diam.  46  mm.  Signed.  B.N. 
*14.  St.  Paul.  Circular;  diam.  47  mm.  B.N. 

15.  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Circular  ; diam.  47  mm. 
B.N. 

16.  St.  Andrew.  Circular  ; diam.  48  mm.  B.N. 

17.  The  Virgin  standing  on  a Crescent.  158x65  mm. 
B.  7.  B.N.  Vienna.  Adapted  in  reverse  from 
Marcantonio’s  Liicretia  (B.  192). 

18.  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
140x97  mm.  B.  8.  Unsigned,  dated  1528.  Vienna. 

19.  Moses  and  St.  Peter.  Cut  impression  235  x 162  mm. 
B.  9.  Unfinished.  Signed  with  blank  tablets.  B.M.  B.N. 

20.  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Roch.  Rounded 
corners;  cut  impression  242x162  mm.  B.  10.  Un- 
finished. Unsigned.  The  composition  suggested  by 
Mantegna’s  Risen  Christ  between  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
Longinus  (B.  6).  The  figure  of  St.  Sebastian  adapted 
in  reverse  from  the  same  artist’s  Bacchanal  with  the  Vat 
(B.  19).  B.M.  B.N. 

21.  Judas  Hanged.  174x89  mm.  Signed.  B.N. 

22.  Judas  Hanged.  Plate  mark  248x164  mm.  B.  11. 
Unsigned.  Unfinished.  B.M.  (2  impressions,  one  printed 
in  red.)  B.N.  Oxford. 

23.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  Cut  impression 
183x112  mm.  Signed.  B.M.  B.N. 

*24.  St.  Jerome.  165x115  mm.  Signed.  Copy  of 
Marcantonio  (B.  152). 

*25.  A Saint  in  the  dress  of  one  of  the  Religious 
Orders.  Circular ; diam.  50  mm.  Signed. 

*26.  St.  Eustace.  353  x258  mm.  Unsigned.  (Mentioned 
by  Benard  pere  in  Catalogue  de  Paignon-Dijonval,  No. 
5764.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  by  Duvet.)  Copy 
of  Diirer’s  St.  Eustace  (B.  57). 


THE  APOCALYPSE. 

The  plates  have  rounded  tops  and  measure  from 
292  to  304  mm.  in  height,  and  207  to  220  mm.  in  width  ; 
all  are  signed.  In  B.M.,  B.N.,  and  other  collections. 
27.  Duvet  studying  the  Apocalypse.  B.  12.  Dated  1555. 
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DUVET.  The  Fall  of  Babylon  (R.-D.  4<) 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  300x210  mm. 
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]<OinCRT-DUMESXir.. 

E.  I)E  LA  BOULLAYIL 

28.  St.  John  sees  seven  golden  candlesticks.  B.  14. 
Composition  borrowed  from  Diircr. 

29.  St.  John  summoned  to  Heaven.  B.  15.  Composition 
borrowed  from  Diirer. 

30.  St.  John  sees  the  Eour  Riders.  B.  16. 

31.  A Star  falls  and  makes  Hell  to  open.  B.  17. 

32.  Four  Angels  holding  back  the  Winds.  B.  18. 

Composition  borrowed  from  Diirer. 

33.  An  innumerable  multitude  which  stand  before 
THE  Throne.  B.  19. 

34.  The  Opening  of  the  seventh  seal.  B.  20.  Composi- 
tion borrowed  from  Diirer. 

35.  The  Angel  sounding  the  sixth  trumpet.  B.  21. 

36.  The  Angel  gives  St.  John  the  Book  to  eat.  B.  22. 

Composition  Diirer’s. 

37.  The  Measurement  of  the  Temple.  B.  23. 

38.  The  Woman  clothed  with  the  Sun.  B.  38.  The 
Beast  and  the  Child  supported  by  two  angels  copied 
from  Durer. 

39.  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon.  B.  25. 

40.  The  Beast  with  seven  heads  and  two  horns.  B.  26 

Composition  Diirer’s  and  details  copied. 

41.  The  Winepress  of  the  Wrath  of  God.  B.  27. 

42.  The  Dragon  with  two  horns  and  the  Beast  with 
SEVEN.  B.  28. 

43.  Babylon  the  harlot  seated  on  the  seven-headed 
Beast.  B.  29.  The  beast  copied  from  Diirer. 

44.  The  fall  of  Babylon.  B.  30. 

45.  Christ  mounted  on  a white  horse.  B.  31. 

46.  The  Angel  in  the  Sun,  calling  the  birds  of  prey. 
B.  32. 

47.  Satan  bound  for  a thousand  years.  B.  33. 

48.  The  Angel  shows  St.  John  the  New  Jerusalem. 
B.  34. 

49.  The  Angel  shows  St.  John  the  Fountain  of  Living 
Water.  B.  35. 
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DUVET.  The  Unicorn  borne  on  a Triumphal  Car  (R -D.  57). 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  234  x387  mm. 


I^OI^ERT-DUMESNIL. 

E.  1)E  LA  BOULLAYE. 

50.  St.  John  on  the  Island  of  Patmos.  B.  13.  The 
pose  of  St.  John  copied  from  Marcantonio’s  engraving 
after  Pannegiano  (?)  (B.  460). 


51.  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  B.  36. 
Obviously  belonging  to  the  above  series  (and  of  tlie 
same  dimensions)  but  not  published  in  the  edition  of 
L561.  B.M.  B.N. 

52.  The  Sibyl.  201x141  mm.  B.  37.  Signed.  Dated 
1517  (?)  B.N.  Vienna.  The  figure  of  the  Sibyl,  the 
Angel  and  the  winged  genius  to  1.  copied  from  Raphael’s 
Cumaean  Sibyl  fresco  in  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  Rome. 
The  architecture  to  1.  copied  from  Marcantonio’s 
Liicvetia  (B.  192). 

53.  Love,  a Man  and  a Woman.  190  x113  mm.  B.  38. 
Unsigned.  Dated  1528.  Vienna. 


SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  UNICORN, 
ALL  UNSIGNED,  B.M.,  B.N.,  Etc. 

54.  A King  receiving  a present  from  a huntsman. 
Engraved  surface  221  x389  mm. 

55.  A King  pursued  by  a unicorn.  Slightly  cut  impres- 
sion 233  x390  mm. 

56.  The  Capture  of  the  Unicorn.  Plate  mark  237  x 
384  mm.  Not  in  B.N. 

57.  The  Unicorn  borne  on  a triumphal  car.  Plate  mark 
234x387  mm.  Part  of  town  to  1.  copied  from  Diirer’s 
Virgin  with  the  Pear,  1511  (B.  41). 

58.  The  Triumph  of  the  Unicorn.  Plate  mark  229  x 
391  mm. 

59.  The  Unicorn  Purifies  a spring  with  his  horn. 
Plate  mark  227  x401  mm. 


60.  La  Majeste  Royale.  Rounded  top  ; plate  mark 
302  x209  mm.  Signed.  B.  43.  B.M.  B.N, 

[61.  Poison  et  Contre-Poison.  By  the  “Master  of  the 
Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist."] 
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DUVET.  The  Unicorn  purifies  a Spring  with  His  Horn  (R.-D.  59) 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  227x401  mm. 


ROBERT-DUMESNIL. 

E.  DI^:  LA  BOULLAYE. 

62.  Adrian  VI.  Design  for  a medal,  the  reverse  of  which, 
the  Triumph  of  Divinity,  is  described  under  No.  11. 
B.N. 

63.  Henry  II.,  King  of  France.  Rounded  top  ; plate  mark 
296x209  mm.  Unsigned.  B.M.  B.N. 


PASSAVANT. 

E.  DE  LA  BOULLAYE. 

64.  The  Judgment  of  Solomon.  Engraved  surface  152 
X 223  mm.  Unsigned.  B.M.  B.N.  Berlin.  Composition 
copied  from  Ag.  Veneziano’s  Blinding  of  Elymas 
(B.  XIV.  p.  48.  No.  43),  after  Raphael.  Other  figures 
copied  from  Marcantonio  and  Mantegna  (R.-D.  XL 
p.  87.  No.  1). 

[65.  The  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  By  the 
Milanese  engraver  known  after  this  print  as  the  “ Master 
of  the  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist."] 

66.  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria.  Engraved  surface 
154  x 108  mm.  Signed.  B.M.  (R.-D.  XL  p.  87.  No.  2). 

( 7.  The  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem.  Cut  im- 
pression 76x77  mm.  Signed.  B.M.  (R.-D.  XL  p.  88. 
No.  3). 

68.  Christ  driving  the  Money  Changers  from  the 
Temple.  Cut  impression  79x77  mm.  Signed.  B.M. 
(R.-D.  XL  p.  88.  No.  4). 

69.  The  Entombment.  Engraved  surface  125  x136  mm. 

Unsigned.  Dated  1528.  (R.-D.  XL  p.  88.  No.  5).  B.M. 

B.N. 

*70.  A Stag  Hunt.  298  x280  mm.  Unsigned.  Vienna. 
(R.-D.  XI.  p.  89.  No.  6). 

71.  = No.  54. 

72.  = No.  56. 

[73.  A Hind.  By  the  “ Master  of  the  Beheading  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist."] 

[74.  A Hind  lying  down.  By  the  “Master  of  the  Beheading 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist."] 

75.  Three  horses  rearing.  Circular,  diameter  of  en- 
graved surface  176  mm.  Unsigned.  B.M.  (R.-D.  XL 
p.  90.  No.  9). 
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PASSAVANT. 

E.  DE  LA  BOULLAYE. 

[76.  The  God  Mars.  By  the  German  monogrammist. 
I.D.  1530.] 

[77.  Intemperance.  By  the  German  monogrammist. 
I.D.  1530.] 

78.  = No.  75. 

E.  DE  LA  BOULLAYE. 

72a.  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon.  Rounded  top  ; 
310  x220  mm.  Signed.  Dijon. 

UNDESCRIBED. 

79.  The  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Clouds.  Engraved 
surface  166x116mm.  Signed.  Copy  in  reverse  after 
Marcantonio  (B.  47). 


A drawing  in  the  British  Museum,  pen  and  bistre, 
representing  the  patriarchs  in  Limbo,  is  there  attributed 
to  Duvet.  The  subject  is  one  which  he  might  have 
treated,  but  the  style  is  hardly  his. 
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THE  MODERN  WOODCUT 

By  HERBERT  FURST 

PART  I. 

HE  suddenly  awakened  interest  in  wood-cutting 
or  wood-engraving  might  induce  the  casual 
observer  to  believe  that  this  craft  had  ceased  to 
exist  when,  after  the  invention  of  photography, 
process-engraving  supplanted  it  in  the  popular  press, 
and  that  its  present  vogue  is  in  the  nature  of  a revival. 
In  this  belief  the  professional  wood-engravers  who 
worked  for  this  press  would  even  confirm  him  : “ When 
we  look  at  the  reproductions  of  tint  drawings  . . . 
direct  from  the  camera,  we  feel  our  occupation  is  gone. 
In  saying  this  we  wish  to  add  that  we  hail  with  satisfac- 
tion the  marvellous  results  from  the  many  ingenious 
adaptations  of  photography  and  the  consequent  wide 
spread  of  the  art  of  illustration  which  has  ever  been  our 
greatest  delight.’' 

So  wrote  the  Dalziel  Brothers  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  but  even  while  they  were  penning  these  words 
there  were  wood-engravers  at  work,  far  from  thinking 
their  occupation  gone. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  craft  has  been  practised  in 
Europe  uninterruptedly  for  at  least  five  hundred  years, 
with  varying  success  and — a very  important  point — 
with  varying  aims.  That  is  to  say  that  although  the 
process  of  using  wood  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying 
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designs  has  been  in  use  for  hundreds  of  years,  the  method 
of  cutting  has  undergone  several  changes,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  or  is  practised  has  also  necessarily 
followed  the  metamorphoses  of  the  “ Zeitgeist/'  For 
such  reasons  one  cannot  speak  of  an  evolution  in  the 
sense  of  a continuous  progressive  development  of  this 
craft,  and  although  such  recent  wood-engraving  as  has 
been  executed  by  M.  Auguste  Lepere  exceeds  perhaps 
in  pure  craftsmanship  anything  done  either  before  or 
since,  nevertheless  technical  considerations  alone  are 
unable  to  furnish  fair  criteria  of  any  art,  least  of  all 
perhaps  that  of  woodcutting. 

The  manifold  purposes  which  the  “ woodcut  " has 
served  in  its  time,  the  comparatively  large  numbers  in 
which  it  can  be  printed  without  necessarily  deteriorating 
in  quality,  finally,  the  difficulty  of  applying  rigid  technical 
standards  as  tests,  all  these  things  have  probably  hitherto 
deterred  the  collector  from  giving  the  woodcut  the  atten- 
tion it  richly  deserves  as  a means  of  artistic  expression, 
at  least  equal, in  some  respects  perhaps  superior,  to  etching 
and  lithography,  at  all  events  in  its  modern  development. 

As  these  pages  are  devoted  to  modem  woodcutting 
and  engraving  a historical  survey  of  the  craft  is  hardly 
necessary.  On  the  other  hand  the  technical  and  aestheti- 
cal  problems  which  confront  the  craftsman,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  he  may  attempt  to  approach  and  to 
solve  them,  should  be  discussed  first  of  all,  because  only 
a sympathetic  appreciation  of  these  points  will  enable 
the  intending  collector  to  discriminate  fairly  between  the 
many  and  often  opposed  tendencies  which  show  them- 
selves in  modern  work. 

According  to  the  original  practice,  woodcutting  con- 
sists in  drawing  a design  upon  a “ plank  " of  wood  and 
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1.  German.  Early  XV  century.  Christ  before  Herod 
The  earliest  Woodcut  in  the  British  Museum  Size  of  the  original,  15  J x ni  inches 
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removing  with  a knife  sufficient  of  the  superfluous 
surface  to  allow  the  drawing  to  stand  out  in  relief.  This 
relief  is  then  inked  with  printer  s ink  and  a print  is  pro- 
duced either  by  laying  a piece  of  paper  on  the  block  and 
rubbing  it  with  the  hand  or  finger-nail,  a burnisher  or  a 
“ frotton,''  or  by  printing  it  in  the  press. 

The  process  if  laborious — the  cutting  of  a single  line 
requires  at  least  six  different  manipulations  with  the 
knife— ’is  simple  enough,  and, given  a good  design, depends 
for  its  success  mainly  on  the  purely  mechanical  skill  of 
the  cutter,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  preserve  the  design 
intact  ; he  has  neither  to  invent  nor  to  copy,  he  has 
merely  to  leave  the  wood  that  is  covered  by  drawn  lines 
standing  and  to  remove  the  rest.  Given  a good  craftsman 
the  artistic  merit  of  this  kind  of  woodcut  depends  there- 
fore entirely  on  the  designer,  i.e-.,  the  creative  artist 
who  in  the  early  days  might  be  but  was  not  necessarily 
identical  with  the  cutter.  Diirer,  for  example,  cut  few, 
if  any,  of  his  woodcuts,  whilst  Holbein  s were  cut  by 
Liitzelburger  and  others.  One  must  remember  that 
woodcutting  was  in  its  inception  and  in  its  continuance 
down  to  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
mainly  a means  of  promulgating^ — I was  going  to  say 
I Art,  but  it  was  rather  the  matter  than  the  manner, 

I rather  the  subject  than  its  presentation,  that  constituted 
I the  raison  d'etre  of  this  form  of  multiplication.  It  is 
I important  to  realise  that  at  first  neither  art  qua  art,  nor 
i wood  qua  wood  formed  the  artist's  approach  to  his 
subject.  Aesthetic  considerations  were  strictly  sub- 
ordinated to  literal  meaning  or  economic  expediency, 

[ and  the  craftsman  was  so  little  concerned  with  his 
material  that  we  cannot  now  be  quite  certain  whether 
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3.  H.  LUTZELBURGER— AFTER  Holbein. 

“ Die  Herzcginn,”  (the  Duchess)  from  the  Dance  of  Death. 

Woodcut.  Original  size. 
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some  of  the  early  (the  fifteenth  century)  prints  that  are 
woodcuts  by  reputation  are  not  perhaps  soft  metal- 
cuts  in  fact.  (See  illustration  1.) 

That,  nevertheless,  the  draughtsman  would  learn  to 
pay  some  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  material  upon 
which  he  drew  his  design,  goes  without  saying.  Diirer 
and  Holbein  seldom  gave  the  cutter  unnecessary  labour 
by  making  him  cut  lines  that  ran  counter  to  the  nature 
of  wood.  The  free  pen-line  was  purposely  disciplined  to 
the  needs  of  the  wood-cutter,  cross-hatching,  i.e.,  the 
cutting  of  relief  lines  across  one  another,  as  being  very 
troublesome,  was  as  much  as  possible  avoided  : shading, 
being  expressed  in  many  German  wocdcuts,  by  short 
parallel  lines  of  equal  thickness.  (See  illustrations  2 & 3.) 

So  far  we  have  only  considered  what  is  called  cutting 
in  facsimile.  But  already  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
desire  not  only  to  multiply  designs  but  reproduce 
drawings,  awoke  ; the  woodcutter  became  a reproducer 
and  so  found  himself  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
rendering  tone  and  colour  by  other  means  than  lines  plus 
hand-painted  washes.  The  chiaroscuro  print,  consisting 
of  a line  or  key-block  and  another  block  on  which  the 
broad  planes  of  washes  were  left  standing  in  relief,  the 
former  being  printed  over  the  print  of  the  latter,  was 
invented. 

These  colour-prints,  associated  with  Ugo  da  Carpi 
though  not  of  his  invention,  were  no  longer  facsimiles  of 
the  original  drawing,  but  rather  interpretations  ; their 
purpose  was  distinctly  aesthetic.  With  the  growth  of 
self-consciousness  in  art  came  the  further  desire  to  pro- 
mulgate the  work  of  artists,  and  Christoffel  Jegher  thus 
produced  woodcuts  after  Rubens  in  which  he  introduced 
sweeping  lines  of  gradated  thickness,  thus  rendering 
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4.  CHRISTOFFEL  JEGHER.  Hercules  crushing  Envy. 
Woodcut,  after  Rubens.  Size  of  the  original,  23  J x 13I  inches 
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surprisingly  well  the  peculiar  lleshy  quality  of  Rubens' 
work.  (See  illustration  4.) 

Yet  another  quality  was  given  to  the  woodcut  by 
Jan  Lievens,  whose  portraits  produced  by  that  method 
were  what  one  may  call  the  first  original  woodcuts  in 
the  modern  sense  : they  were  cut  by  the  artist  himself 
not  in  facsimile  of  a pen  design  nor  as  interpretative 
reproduction  of  drawings  or  paintings,  but  as  definite 
wood  cuts  drawn  with  the  knife.  (See  illustration  5.) 

All  woodcuts  so  far  considered  depended  on  lines 
standing  out  in  relief  from  the  “ scorped  " background. 
The  material  used  for  this  purpose  was  soft  wood,  such 
as  pear  or  white  wood,  sawn  plankwise,  i.e.,  parallel 
with  the  grain. 

The  desire  to  produce  woodcuts  in  imitation  of  copper 
engraving  led  to  the  use  of  hard  close-grained  box- 
wood which  was  at  first  also  sawn  plank-wise,  and  so 
used  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Papillon,  a French 
metal  engraver,  who  produced  woodcuts  with  the  knife 
in  imitation  of  engraved  metal.  It  was  an  “ unknown 
Englishman  " appearing  at  that  time  in  Paris  who  first 
employed  the  ‘‘  graver  " on  boxwood  cut  not  lengthwise 
but  across  the  grain  and  so  introduced  a method  of 
making  real  wood-engravings. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  famous  Thomas  Bewick,  who 
further  developed  this  method  that  the  modern  wood- 
cutter, or,  as  some  prefer  to  say,  wood-engraver,  owes 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  this  technique, 
namely,  the  so-called  ‘‘  white  line." 

Bewick  s use  of  the  ‘‘  white  line,"  which  had  already 
been  discovered  and  employed  on  metal  and  even  on 
wood  at  a much  earlier  period,  is  important  because  it 
brought  about  a complete  change  in  the  manner  of 
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5.  J.  LIEVENS.  Portrait  of  a Man. 
Woodcut.  Size  of  the  original,  7X5  inches 
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designing  upon  wood.  The  old  “ black  line  ''  method 
regards  the  uncut  wood-block,  as  if  it  would  print  a 
blank,  and  as  if  the  chief  difference  between  the  wood- 
block and  the  metal-plate  were  only  this,  that  the  design 
of  the  former  is  cut  in  relief,  and  of  the  latter  that  it  is 
graven  in  ‘‘  intaglio.”  The  “ white-line  ” method 
approaches  the  problem  from  the  opposite,  and  one  may 
say,  the  truer  and  more  natural  point  of  view.  It 
recognises  the  fact  that  the  uncut  block  prints  naturally 
a very  solid  colour,  a beautiful  and  velvety  black  ; so 
that  therefore  the  simplest,  the  least  laborious  and  the 
most  effective  manner,  both  of  cutting  and  of  engraving, 
is  to  design  in  white  rather  than  in  black  lines,  a complete 
reversal  of  the  black-on-white  method  of  the  pen  or 
pencil  drawing. 

Bewick,  trained  as  a metal-engraver  and  with  the 
ideals  of  metal-engraving  ever  in  his  mind,  so  produced 
engravings  on  wood  that  differed  in  principle  and  process 
from  the  old  woodcuts  ; he  used  the  ‘‘  white  line  ” 
almost  exclusively  and  with  astonishing  ingenuity. 
Unfortunately  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  metal 
engraver  s “ interpretative  ” manner  ; that  is  to  say  he 
was  obsessed  by  the  line -engraver  s habit  of  translating 
drawings  or  paintings  into  a special  linear  convention 
intended  to  represent  “ tone.”  In  spite  of  his  technical 
achievement  and  the  natural  feeling  for  art  which  shows 
itself  particularly  in  his  exquisite  vignettes  and  tail  pieces 
(see  illus.  6)  rather  than  in  the  principal  designs  of 
birds  and  beasts,  he  can  hardly  be  considered  an  artist. 
He  is,  however,  indisputably  the  originator  of  the  school 
of  reproductive  “tone  ” engraving  which  made  famous 
the  wood-engravings  of  the  popular  press  in  England 
and  later  in  America  and  on  the  Continent. 
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For  the  artistic  or,  better  said,  for  the  aesthetic 
exploitation  of  Bewick  s technical  achievement  we  must 
go  to  his  “ pupil  ''  William  Blake.  Blake  was  commis- 
sioned by  Dr.  Thornton  to  illustrate  Ambrose  Phillips' 
“ imitation  of  Virgil’s  first  Eclogue,”  and  originally 
cut  seventeen  blocks  which  appeared,  badly  mutilated, ^ 
amongst  a number  of  miscellaneous  illustrations  by  other 
artists.  Eight  of  them  survive  in  proofs  taken  before  the 
blocks  were  reduced  in  size  (111.  7) . These  woodcuts — the 
only  ones  Blake  ever  executed — the  publisher  thought 
fit  to  introduce  to  his  public  this  wise  : 

“ The  illustrations  of  this  English  pastoral  are  by 
the  famous  Blake,  the  illustrator  of  Young’s  ‘Night 
Thoughts  and  Blair’s  Grave,’  who  designed  and  en- 
graved them  himself.  This  is  mentioned  as  they 
display  less  of  art  than  genius,  and  are  much  admired 
by  some  eminent  painters.” 

This  comically  apologetic  though  really  significant 
distinction  between  “ art  ” and  “ genius  ” marks  the 
beginning  of  a new  epoch.  It  is  important  not  only  in 
relation  to  modern  wood  engravings  and  woodcuts  but 
to  the  modern  attitude  towards  “ Art  ” in  general. 
What  the  publisher  here  calls  art  is  what  we  of  to-day 
would  designate  as  “ technique,”  having  meantime 
learnt  to  distinguish  the  grain  of  “ genius  ” from  the 
chaff  of  “ art.” 

Technically  considered  Blake’s  woodcuts  are  like  the 
rest  of  this  great  man’s  work,  of  childlike  innocence  : 

“ They  are  done,”  said  Edward  Calvert,  “as  if  by 
a child,  several  of  them  careless  and  incorrect,  yet 
there  is  a spirit  in  them  humble  enough  and  of  force 
enough  to  move  simple  souls  to  tears.” 

1 See  Laurence  Binyon’s  article  in  the  Burlington  Magazine  of  Dec.,  1920. 
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7.  BLAKE.  Two  of  the  illustrations  to  Ambrose  Phillips’s  “ Pastorals  ” (1 321). 
Woodcuts.  Original  size 
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And  Edward  Calvert,  who  died  in  1883,  and  had  been 
a personal  friend  and  ardent  disciple  of  Blake,  himself 
produced  a series  of  “Ten  Spiritual  Designs  in  emula- 
tion of  the  master.  Calvert  s work  showed  certainly 
more  of  art  since  his  genius  was  not  of  the  same  calibre  ; 
his  temperament  was  romantic  and  his  hand  delighted  in 
minuteness  (111.  8.)  Of  his  “ Christian  ploughing  the  last 
furrow  of  life  ''  (vide  Print  Collector’s  Quarterly, 
Vol.  VIE,  No.  4),  George  Richmond  spoke  as  a work  of 
great  beauty  in  the  prints  but,  as  drawn  upon  the  block, 
before  it  was  cut,  of  superlative  beauty. 

If  this  criticism  is  justified  it  shows  exactly  why 
Calvert  was  inferior  to  Blake  not  only  as  a genius  but 
as  an  artist. 

Blake  expressed  his  own  ideas  strictly  in  the  terms 
of  his  materials,  that  is  to  say  a black  printing  block 
of  wood  and  a metal-graver.  Calvert,  although  he  too, 
unlike  the  majority  of  the  greater  woodcutters  and 
the  later  wood  engravers,  expressed  his  own  ideas, 
yet  they  were  ideas  conceived  in  another  material,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  drawing  was  “ super- 
lative.” In  Calvert’s  case  it  is  particularly  remarkable 
that  although  amongst  his  “ Ten  Spiritual  Designs 
six  were  on  wood,  two  on  copper,  and  two  on  stone, 
yet  the  actual  method  of  drawing  is  almost  identical. 
The  curious  use  of  dots  for  which  the  stone  would 
account,  occurs  not  only  in  the  wood  but  even  in  the 
copper.  But  with  Blake  the  design  and  the  wood  are 
one  and  indivisible  ; one  need  only  glance  at  them  to 
see  that  if  they  were  not  wood-engravings  there  would 
be  no  raison  d'etre  for  the  manner  of  their  design.  In 
other  words,  with  Blake  the  woodcut  is  neither  a means 
of  reproducing  nor  of  interpreting  another  medium  of 
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art — another  thing  ; it  is  the  thing  itself.  This  repre- 
sents exactly  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  woodcutter 
whose  “ cut  is  not  only  designed  on  and  for,  but 
actually  in  wood. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  woodcutting  and  wood- 
engraving are  not  merely  methods  of  multiplying  designs 
but  can  be  means  of  expression  in  every  respect  as 
“ artistic,''  to  use  an  ugly  but  commonly  understood 
term,  as  a modern  etching  and  a modern  lithograph.  I 
say  advisedly  modern  because  each  of  these  crafts  has 
undergone  a similar  metamorphosis  ; beginning  in  the 
hands  of  artists  who  used  the  processes  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  artistic  economy,  each  craft  passed 
through  a phase  of  commercial  and  mechanical  degrada- 
tion to  be  finally  raised  to  the  status  of  an  independent 
art.  One  important  peculiarity,  however,  distinguishes 
the  woodcut  from  metal-engraving,  etching,  and  litho- 
graphy ; the  woodblock  alone  can  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  printed  type.  It  is  the  ideal  method  of  book 
illustration.  As  a book  illustration  the  woodcut  is 
co-ordinated  with  the  text  ; that  is  to  say  letter- 
press  and  illustrations  together  form  the  printed  page 
— or  at  all  events  should  do  so.  The  book-illustrator 
having  in  mind  the  fact  that  his  “ cut  " is  only 
part  of  the  printed  page  will  naturally  endeavour 
to  keep  his  design,  i.e.,  his  balance  of  black  and  white 
masses  in  harmony  with  the  black-and-white  on  the 
rest  of  the  page.  A woodcut  or  wood-engraving  intended 
for  such  a purpose  will  therefore  differ  from  the  inde- 
pendent woodcut  in  many  respects.  In  judging  the 
merit  of  woodcuts  it  is  always  necessary  to  know  for 
what  purpose  they  are  designed  ; many  ‘‘  proofs  " of 
book  illustrations  suffer  through  severance  from  the 
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8.  EDWARD  CALVERT.  The  Lady  and  the  Rooks. 
Woodcut.  Original  size 
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context  of  the  pages  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed.  The  collector  will  for  that  reason  find  himself 
constrained  to  collect  the  books  as  well  as  “ proofs  in 
all  cases  where  prints  in  both  “ states  ''  exist.  In 
France,  where  the  woodcut  as  a method  of  book  illustra- 
tion once  more  flourishes,  the  publisher  generally 
supplies  a separate  set  of  proofs  with  the  editions  de  luxe. 
Unfortunately  our  artists  and  publishers  have  not  made 
a regular  practice  of  this  ; hence  proof  states  of  some 
of  the  finest  illustrative  woodcuts  are  not  only  non- 
existent or  extremely  rare,  but  generally  quite  impossible 
to  trace,  the  artist  having  kept  no  records.  These  proof 
states  are  however  often,  though  not  necessarily,  very 
much  better  than  the  impressions  in  the  pages  of  the 
book,  partly  because  some  of  the  best  printing  papers 
are  not  equally  suitable  for  every  kind  of  block,  partly 
because  the  artist  when  he  pulls  his  own  proofs  by 
rubbing,  can  give  the  print  a quality  which  the  machine 
cannot  imitate.  On  the  other  hand  the  machine  will 
often  produce  a precision  and  clearness  which  the  hand- 
made proof  cannot  attain. 

As  the  “ natural  life  ''  of  a woodblock  is  much  longer 
than  that  of  a dry-point  or  etched  plate,  differences  in 
quality  are  as  a rule  due  to  the  aforementioned  causes 
and  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  number  of  impressions 
made,  unless  this  runs  into  many  thousands.  Apart 
from  the  clogging  up  of  fine  lines  or  the  appearance  of 
white  spots  caused  by  dust  on  the  block,  the  commonest 
defect  of  a woodcut  is  the  appearance  of  certain  white 
lines,  caused  by  the  gaping  of  the  seams  in  joined  blocks. 
Such  blocks  have  been  used  since  the  earliest  days  for  the 
printing  of  large  cuts,  and  are  now  necessarily  employed 
for  end-grain  engravings.  This  kind  of  block  consists  of 
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a number  of  small  pieces  of  boxwood  carefully  “ keyed 
or  joined  together.^ 

In  a badly  “ geared  ” press  the  block  is  apt  to  be 
shaken  and  the  friction  causes  the  seam  to  open  and  so 
to  print  white.  This  is  especially  likely  to  occur  when 
the  cutter  has  had  to  make  corrections,  which  can  only 
be  effected  by  removing  the  faulty  sections  and  inserting 
a fresh  square  of  wood. 

To  recapitulate  : According  to  our  modern  point  of 
view  the  merit  of  a modern  woodcut  is  this,  that  it  is 
drawn  by  the  artist  himself  in  wood,  and  not  merely 
upon  wood  to  be  cut  or  engraved  subsequently  by  a crafts- 
man. Whether  it  be  cut  out  of  soft  wood  (pear  or  apple) 
sawn  plank-wise,  and  with  a knife,  or  engraved  on  the 
end-grain  of  hard  wood  (box)  with  a graver,  is  immaterial. 
It  is  even  possible  to  use  knife  and  graver  on  a “ plank  '' 
of  hard  wood,  so  that  a strict  distinction  between  wood- 
cut  and  wood  engraving  is  not  always  possible.  Whether 
use  is  made  of  black  line  or  white  line  or  a mixture  of  the 
two  is  likewise  of  no  moment.  Treatment  entirely  depends 
on  the  purpose  the  artist  has  in  view.  A book  illustration 
will  necessarily  differ  in  the  style  of  cutting,  in  the  massing 
of  black  and  white,  from  a cut  intended  for  wall  decoration. 

The  only  definite  criterion  we  can  establish  is  this  : 
The  more  a woodblock  is  used  to  imitate  or  to  “ inter- 
pret ''  a design  originally  made  in  a different  material 
and  with  the  aid  of  tools  other  than  knife  or  graver  the 
less  is  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a work  of  art. 

This,  of  course,  rules  out  such  excellent  “ facsimiles  '' 
as  the  woodcuts  after  Menzels  pen  and  ink  drawings 

1 A note  on  two  solid  blocks  cut  by  Bewick,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  measuring  lo  ins.  by  9 ins.,  informs  us  that  blocks  of  such 
dimensions  were  still  obtainable  before  1850.  The  size  of  the  little  pieces  now 
used  scarcely  exceeds  a square  inch. 
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which  in  the  'fifties  of  last  century  began  to  revolutionise 
cheap  book  illustration  on  the  Continent  ; and  also  the 
celebrated  English  wood  engravings  of  the  “ 'sixties," 
admirable  though  some  of  its  productions  were  from 
other  points  of  view.  It  also  excludes  some  quite  re- 
markable feats  of  “ tone  " engraving  such  as  Auguste 
Lepere's,  or  Timothy  Cole's  reproductions  of  old  master 
paintings. 

Finally,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  colour-prints 
produced  by  woodcutting  and  engraving  should  also  be 
excluded,  because  the  craft  here  absorbs  too  much  of 
the  cutter's  attention  and  makes  him  a slave  to  process. 
The  Japanese  colour  woodcut  is  produced  by  a division 
of  labour,  just  as  the  wood  engravings  of  the  'sixties  to 
'nineties  were,  and  even  if  the  European  could  rival  the 
Oriental  in  patience  and  application  upon  which,  quite 
as  much  as  upon  invention  and  design  the  excellence  of 
the  woodcuts  depends,  a division  of  labour  runs  counter 
to  our  present  conception  of  creative  art  because,  to 
reverse  the  words  of  Blake's  publisher,  ‘‘  it  tends  to 
display  more  of  art  than  genius." 


A second  article  dealing  with  the  work  of  individual 
modern  woodcutters  will  follow  in  the  next  number. 
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SOME  UNDESCRIBED  STATES  OF  MERYON 
ETCHINGS 


By  HAROLD  J.  L.  WRIGHT 

[With  a note  of  some  addenda  to  M.  DelteiVs  Catalogue) 

HEN,  in  July,  1916,  Messrs.  P.  & D.  Colnaghi  and 
Obach  of  London  acquired  the  famous  collec- 
tion of  Meryon  etchings  and  drawings  which  Mr. 
B.  B.  Macgeorge  of  Glasgow  had  so  enthusias- 
tically and  carefully  formed  and  made  the  most  complete 
and  important  of  its  kind,  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
me  for  comparing  the  proofs  in  it,  one  by  one,  with  the 
splendid  series  in  the  British  Museum.  The  immediate 
result  of  this  comparison  was  to  reveal  a few  errata  in 
M.  DelteiPs  otherwise  masterly  catalogue  of  Meryon 's 
etchings,^  and  a number  of  states  entirely  unknown  and 
unsuspected.  At  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson's  suggestion  I 
preserved  these  notes  carefully  for  future  reference,  and 
the  welcome  re-appearance  of  the  much-missed  Print 
Collector's  Quarterly  after  its  involuntary  period  of 
hibernation  makes  it  possible  to  print  them  for  universal 
use. 

The  Macgeorge  collection  of  Meryon  etchings  and 
drawings  passed  to  America  after  fruitless  efforts  had 
been  made  to  preserve  it  intact  in  Great  Britain,  or  at 

^ (Loys  Delteil.  Le  Peintre-Graveur  Illustre  (XIXe  et  XXe  Slides).  Tome  II. 
Charles  Meryon.  Paris,  1907.) 
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least  to  fill  up  from  it  all  the  gaps  in  the  British  Museum’s 
series  of  the  etchings. 

It  has  now  been  broken  up  and  dispersed,  partly  in 
sections  and  partly  piecemeal.  The  British  Museum’s 
Meryon  collection  must  therefore  now  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  the  world,  though  not  necessarily 
the  most  complete.  It  contains,  roughly,  two  hundred 
proofs  in  all,  these  including,  of  course,  the  various  states 
of  the  same  plates.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  celebrate 
on  November  23rd,  this  year,  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Meryon,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorities  at  the 
British  Museum  may  be  able  to  arrange  for  a repre- 
sentative selection  of  their  chief  Meryon  treasures  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  Gallery  of  Prints  and  Drawings. 
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L.D.  24.- Le  Petit  Pont. 

There  are  7 states  now  known. 

1st  to  5th  states,  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  6th  state,  between  Delteil’s  5th  and  6th  states, 
making  his  6th  state  the  7th  : — 

The  sky  is  further  shaded,  and  there  is  oblique  shading  on 
the  side  of  the  quay- wall  on  which  the  man  is  seated.  The 
roofs  of  the  distant  houses  at  the  right  are  shaded.  The 
lettering  is  unchanged. 

(British  Museum — two  impressions  ; 
Mr.  Macgeorge  also  had  one.) 


L.D.  25.— U Arche  du  Pont  Notre-Dame. 

There  are  7 states  now  known. 

The  1st  state  is  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  2nd  state  : — 

Horizontal  shading  added  at  the  foot  and  at  the  upper  left 
of  the  arched  wall  at  the  left. 

Before  the  dry-point  parallel  shading  on  the  large  cloud 
around  the  birds,  and  before  the  reinforcement  of  the 
border  line.  (British  Museum  ; on  green  paper.) 

3rd  to  7th  states,  those  described  by  Delteil  as  the  2nd  to  6th 
respectively. 


L.D.  28. — La  Tour  de  VHorloge. 

There  are  10  states  now  known. 

The  1st  to  6th  states  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  7th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  6th  and 
7th  states,  making  his  7th  state  the  8th  : — 

The  triangular  roof  of  the  tower  at  the  left  is  now  shaded 
with  light  ///  shading. 

The  left-hand  side  of  the  steeple-roof  above  it  is  now  shaded 
with  light  ///  shading. 

A few  other  lines  of  shading  are  added  in  various  places. 

The  lettering  remains  as  in  Delteil’s  6th  state. 

(C.  Maresco  Pearce.) 
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MERYON.  Le  Pont-au-Change  vers  1784 
L.D.  47.  Un described  ■^rd  state.  British  Museum 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5s  inches 


Hth  state  (Delteil’s  7th  state,  correctly  described  by  liini  as 
regards  lettering,  etc.) 

Undescribed  0th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil's  7th  and 
8th  states,  making  his  8th  state  the  10th  : — 

It  is  with  the  number  5 at  the  lower  left,  but  the  great  beam 
of  light  projecting  from  the  window  is  shorter  than  in  the 
final  state.  (Formerly  in  the  Maegeorge  collection.) 

L.D.  29. — Tourelle  de  la  Rue  de  la  Tixiranderie. 

There  are  4 states  now  known. 

The  1st  and  2nd  states  are  as  described  by  Dclteil. 

Undescribed  3rd  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  2nd  and 
3rd  states,  making  his  3rd  state  a 4th  : — 

The  lettering  reads  “ Tourelle  rue  de  la  Tixeranderie  ” 
instead  of  “ Tourelle  de  la  rue  de  la  Tixeranderie,”  to  which 
it  was  afterwards  changed  in  the  final  state. 

(British  Museum  ; Mr.  Maegeorge 
also  had  a proof.) 

L.D.  33.— Le  Pont  Neuf. 

There  are  10  states  now'  known. 

The  1st  to  7th  states  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  8th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  7th  and 
8th  states,  making  his  8th  state  a 9th  : — 

It  has  a cloudy  sky,  but  is  before  the  title  and  before  the 
reinforcement  of  the  border-line. 

(Formerly  in  the  Maegeorge  collection.) 

L.D.  34.— Le  Pont-au-Change. 

There  are  12  states  now  known. 

The  1st  to  6th  states  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  7th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  6th  and 
7th  states,  making  his  7th  to  11th  states  the  8th  to  12th 
respectively  : — 

The  balloon  Speranza  has  been  removed,  but  the  flight  of 
ravens  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

(Two  proofs  formerly  in  the  Maegeorge  collection.  Both  proofs 
were  considerably  retouched  with  pen  and  wash,  and  the 
second  had  indications  in  pencil  of  the  moon  and  ravens.) 
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L,D.  35. — VEsperance. 

There  are  S states  now  known. 

The  1st  and  2nd  states  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  3rd  state,  with  the  following  corrections  effected: — 

The  3rd  line  reads  “ Nonchalamment  berce  sur  les  flots 
indolens 


The  4th  line  ,, 
The  6th  line  ,, 
The  18th  line  ,, 
The  19th  line  ,, 
The  23rd  line  ,, 


“ Pars  et  dans  les  . . . 

. dans  les  spheres  placides 
. ciel  dans  Tair  d’aller  an  loin 
Tenter  d’un  sort  pervers  le  caprice  bizarre 
“ Va  ”...  (instead  of  “ Vas  ”) 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection.) 


The  proof  was  bought  at  Sotheby’s  in  November,  1876. 


(Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  of  the  2nd  state  bore  pencil  sugges- 
tions for  these  corrections.) 


L.D.  4! . — Tourelle,  rue  de  VEcole  de  Medicine. 

There  are  13  states  now  known. 

Delteil’s  1st  state  divides  into  3 as  follows  : — 

Undescribed  1st  state  : Pure  etching.  Before  the  sky  and 
before  the  word  " Cabat  ” on  the  tower,  and  before  the  words 
“ Fiat  Lux  ” on  the  open  book.  There  are  three  women  in  the 
cart,  and  it  is  the  centre  woman  who  holds  the  reins. 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection) 
Dated  in  pencil  “ 26  mai.” 

Undescribed  2nd  state  : The  women  in  the  cart  are  removed, 
leaving  a vacant  space. 

(British  Museum.)  Dated  in  pencil  " 28  mai.” 

Undescribed  3rd  state  (still  before  Delteil’s  2nd  state). 

Before  the  sky  and  before  the  inscriptions,  but  with  two 
women  replaced  in  the  cart. 

(Formerly  in  Major  J.  H.  W.  Rennie’s  collection.) 
DelteiTs  2nd  state  therefore  becomes  the  4th. 

Undescribed  5th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  2nd  and 
3rd  states,  making  his  3rd  to  10th  states,  the  6th  to  13th  re- 
spectively : — 

The  upper  middle  pane  of  the  window  of  the  shop  at  left 
is  removed.  (British  Museum.) 
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MERYON.  Tourelle,  rue  de  l’Ecole  de  Medicine 
L.D.  41.  Undescribed  2nd  state.  British  Museum 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8f  x 5 inches 
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L.D.  42. — Rue  des  Chantres. 

There  are  5 states  now  known. 

Delteil’s  1st  state  divides  into  two  as  follows  : — 

Undescribed  1st  state.  Pure  etching.  Before  the  sky  and  birds 
but  with  a weathercock  on  the  spire.  There  are  burnisher- 
marks  in  the  sky.  The  border-line  exists  only  along  the 
bottom  as  yet. 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection,  dated  19  J.) 

Undescribed  2nd  state.  The  burnisher-marks  in  the  sky  are 
removed  together  with  the  weather-cock.  The  border-line  is 
complete  on  all  four  sides.  The  railing  along  the  roof  to 
left  of  the  spire  is  darker  and  more  ornamented. 

(British  Museum,  undated  ; well  reproduced  in  Country 
Life,  October  21st,  1916,  p.  483.) 

Delteil’s  2nd  to  4th  states  therefore  become  the  3rd  to  5th 
respectively. 

L.D.  43.— College  Henri  IV. 

There  are  11  states  now  known. 

The  1st  to  5th  states  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  6th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  5th  and 
6th  states  : — 

The  sea  and  shipping  removed,  leaving  a vacant  space. 
With  the  address  of  Pierron  et  Rochoux,  and  with  the  date. 
(Dr.  Macaulay,  Halifax,  from  the  Major  Rennie  and  Valentin 
collections.) 

Undescribed  8th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  6th  and 
7th  states  : — 

Bears  no  etched  inscription,  but  has  the  names  of  Pierron 
and  Rochoux  and  the  date  ; also  the  medallions.  Before 
the  letters  L.N.  and  C.M.  on  the  chimneys. 

(Mrs.  G.  R.  Halkett.) 

Undescribed  9th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  6th  and 
7th  states  : — 

Still  no  inscription,  but  has  the  name  of  Pierron,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  Rochoux  and  the  date.  With  the 
medallions  and  with  the  letters  L.N.  and  C.M.  on  two 
chimneys  to  left. 

(Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Brown  & Phillips,  London,  November, 
1916.  The  proof  bore  a dedication  to  M.  Philippon.) 

Delteihs  6th  state  therefore  becomes  the  7th,  and  his  7th  and 
8th  states  the  10th  and  11th  respectively. 
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MERYON.  L’ Arche  du  Pont  Notre-Dame 
L.D.  25.  Undescribed  2nd  state.  British  Museum 
Size  of  the  original  etching  6X71  inches 


Ji. 


U . G?. 


W.  8S 


MERYON.  Porte  d’un  ancien  Couvent  a Bourges 
L.D.  54.  Uiidescribed  snf  siaic.  British  Museum 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6|  x /|  f inches 
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L.D.  47. — Le  Pont-au-Change  vers  1784. 

There  are  G states  now  known. 

The  1st  and  2nd  states  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  3rd  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  2nd  and 
3rd  states,  making  his  3rd  to  5th  states  the  4th  to  6th  respec- 
tively 

The  strip  of  foreground  between  the  angler  and  the  women 
is  shaded  as  in  the  reproduction  in  l^elteil’s  catalogue.  (In 
the  previous  state  it  was  white.)  Still  before  the  dark  rope 
stretching  across  the  river  and  before  the  border  line  en- 
closing the  work  was  reinforced  and  completed,  especially 
at  the  top. 

(British  Museum,  from  the  Burty  collection.) 


L.D.  50. — Passerelle  du  Pont-au-Change. 

There  are  8 states  now  known. 

The  1st  to  6th  states  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

IJndescribed  7th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  6th  and 
7th  states,  making  his  7th  the  8th  : — 

The  title  is  re-written  in  small  capitals.  Still  with  the  name 
and  address  of  Delatre  (though,  as  in  the  British  Museum 
proof,  these  are  not  always  inked). 

(British  Museum.) 

Final  state  (the  new  8th  state). 

The  name  and  address  of  Delatre  are  removed. 


L.D.  54. — Porte  d’un  ancien  Convent  a Bourges. 

There  are  3 states  now  known. 

1st  state,  as  described  by  Delteil. 

2nd  state.  With  delicate  ^ shading  at  the  upper  right  on  the 
arched  door,  but  before  the  perpendicular  shading  traversing 
the  horizontal  shading  which  forms  the  shadow  of  the  two 
stone  steps. 

The  under  (arched)  surfaces  of  the  two  curved  bracket 
supports  of  the  balcony  are  shaded  with  horizontal  shading 
only. 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection,  from  the  Burty 
collection.) 
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MERYON.  Rue  des  Toiles  a Bourges 
.D.  55.  Undescribed  British  Museii 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  5§  inches 
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^rd  dilate.  Eight  thick  oblique  lines  5 mm.  long  are  added  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  arched  door,  at  a point  9 cm.  from  the 
bottom  of  the  plate  and  6.|  cm.  from  the  left  plate-edge. 
There  are  now  \\\  lines  on  the  curved  surface  of  the  bracket 
support  on  the  right,  and  short  perpendicular  shading  is 
added  on  the  shadow  of  the  two  steps  at  lower  right. 

(British  Museum,  on  India  paper,  slightly  retouched.) 

L.D.  55. — Rue  des  Toiles  d Bourges. 

There  are  S states  now  known. 

Undescribed  1st  state. 

The  plate  measures  at  least  230  mm.  x 135  mm.,  but  the 
exact  original  measurements  are  unobtainable  as  the  im- 
pression is  cut  within  the  plate-mark.  There  is  no  border- 
line, and  no  ///  shading  on  the  smoke  issuing  from  the 
chimney  at  the  right.  The  date  is  on  the  chimney,  however. 

(British  Museum.) 

(The  impression  was  formerly  in  Major  J.  H.  W.  Rennie’s 
collection,  and  was  purchased  by  him  from  Messrs.  Obach 
and  Co.  It  is  on  green  paper.  Reproduced  in  “ The  Times,” 
April  13th,  1921*) 

Delteil's  1st  to  7th  states  become  the  2nd  to  8th  states  respectively. 

L.D.  59. — Ruines  du  Chateau  de  Pierrefonds. 

There  are  3 states  now  known. 

1st  state,  as  described  b}^  Delteil. 

Undescribed  2nd  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  1st  and 
2nd  states,  making  his  2nd  state  the  3rd  : — 

A few  III  lines  are  added  on  a previously  light  tree-top  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  to  right  of  the  egg-shaped  tree-top. 
These  new  lines  stop  at  the  contour  of  this  egg-shaped  tree- 
top  which  therefore  still  remains  white. 

(British  Museum,  two  proofs,  one  from  the  Burty  collection.) 
Undescribed  3vd  state  (Delteil’s  2nd  state). 

Beside  the  differences  which  Delteil  describes,  the  woman’s 
left  hand  is  effaced,  and  there  are  traces  of  the  burnishing  of 
the  foul-biting  and  acid  stains  around  the  subject. 

L.D.  63. — Couverture  du  Voyage  a la  Nouvelle- 
Zelande. 

There  are  8 states  now  known. 

1st  state,  as  described  by  Delteil. 
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Undescribed  2nd  state.  I^efore  the  horizontal  and  perpendi- 
cular shading  in  the  background  of  the  border. 

(Formerly  in  the  Maegeorge  collection.) 

Undescribed  Zvd  state.  With  this  shading. 

(Formerly  in  the  Maegeorge  collection,  dated  " 4 juillet  66.”) 

Undescribed  4th  state.  New  work  on  the  ribbons  in  the  top 
border,  and  retouched  in  several  places. 

(Formerly  in  the  Maegeorge  collection.  On  the  reverse  was 
an  impression  of  the  “ Title  Page  to  the  Paris  Set.”) 

5th  state,  described  by  Delteil  as  the  2nd  state. 

(British  Museum.) 

(The  Maegeorge  impression  was  dated  13  juillet  66.) 

Undescribed  6th  state.  With  one  fish  instead  of  two  at  the 
lower  right.  Still  before  letters. 

7th  and  8th  states,  those  described  by  Delteil  as  the  3rd  and 
4th  states. 


L.D.  69. — Presqu’ile  de  Banks. 

There  are  7 states  now  known. 

The  1st  to  5th  states  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  6th  state.  There  is  only  one  boat  alongside  the 
distant  bank.  Traces  of  the  burnisher  are  distinctly  visible  at 
the  spot  where  the  second  boat  was  previously  moored. 

(Mr.  Maegeorge’s  impression  was  dated  “ 23  mai  66  ” and 
bore  a MS.  note  in  the  margin.) 

Undescribed  7th  state.  The  burnisher  marks  are  covered  with 
fresh  shading.  All  the  mountains  are  now  shaded  with  light 
horizontal  lines. 

(Mr.  Maegeorge  had  two  proofs  of  this  state.) 


L.D.  70. — Greniers  indigenes  d Akaroa. 

There  are  5 states  now  known  : — 

Undescribed  1st  state.  The  border  line  is  not  yet  reinforced  on 
three  sides.  There  are  acid  stains  in  the  margin  at  left  and 
right.  Before  some  of  the  work  on  the  slopes  at  right  above 
the  dove-cote  (?)  was  removed. 

(Formerly  in  the  Maegeorge  collection.) 
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Undescribed  2nd  state.  With  these  alterations.  There  is 
slight  dry  point  work  in  the  sky,  and  a vice-mark  at  the  toj) 
centre.  (British  Museum.) 

Undescribed  3rd  state.  The  woods  on  the  slopes  at  right  above 
the  “dove-cote"  are  again  inserted. 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection.) 
4th  state  (Delteil’s  3rd  state). 

The  sky  is  cloudy.  The  border  line  is  added  along  the  top, 
and  there  is  additional  work  on  the  mountains. 

5th  state  (Delteil’s  4th  state). 

L.D.  74, — Pro-volant  des  lies  Malgraves. 

There  are  6 states  now  known. 

1st  to  4th  states  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  5th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  4th  and 
5th  states,  making  his  5th  state  the  6th  : — - 

Without  the  letter  " I " on  the  wave,  and  without  the  word 
" Rebus."  The  lettering  is  as  described  in  Delteil’s  5th 
state  and  has,  in  addition,  the  words  " La  Harpe  Oasienne  " 
above  the  title. 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection.  It  bore  a MS.  note  : 
etat  tout  particulier  tire  seulement  a une  vingtaine 
d’cpreuves.") 

6th  state  (reproduced  in  Delteil).  It  is  without  the  words  " La 
Harpe  Oasienne." 

L.D.  79. — Frangois  Viete. 

There  are  11  states  now  known. 

The  1st  and  2nd  states  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  3rd  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  2nd  and 
3rd  states,  making  his  3rd  state  the  4th  : — 

The  cloak  is  completed  on  the  right,  but  the  hand  lifted  to 
the  breast  is  still  incomplete. 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection.) 
4th  state  (Delteil’s  3rd  state). 

Undescribed  5th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  3rd  and 
4th  states,  making  his  4th  state  the  6th.  ’ 

With  the  circles  in  the  border,  but  before  the  effacement  of 
the  twin  arches  in  the  border  at  the  top. 
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6th,  7th  and  8th  states  (described  by  Delteil  as  the  4th,  5th  and 
6th  respectively). 

Undescribed  9th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  6th  and 
7th  states,  making  his  7th  state  the  10th  : — 

With  the  twin  arches  in  the  border  at  the  top  again  ; with 
the  monogram  and  the  letters  A + B + C ; but  before  all 
other  letters. 

loth  and  11th  states  (described  by  Delteil  as  the  7th  and  8th 
states) . 

L.D.  80. — Rene  de  Burdigale. 

There  are  5 states  now  known. 

The  1st  to  4th  states  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  5th  state  : — ■ 

With  \\\  shading  on  the  dress  immediately  above  the  words 
“ Si  Dieu  " (reproduced  in  Delteil  as  the  4th  state). 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection.) 

L.D.  86. — Armand  Gueraud. 

There  are  3 states  now  known. 

1st  state,  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  2nd  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  1st 
and  2nd  states,  making  his  2nd  state  the  3rd  : — 

Still  before  the  letters  C.M.,  but  with  several  lines  of  horizontal 
shading  on  the  black  necktie. 

(British  Museum.) 

L.D,  87. — Adresse  de  Rochoux. 

There  are  5 states  now  knowm. 

The  1st  to  3rd  states  are  as  de.scribed  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  4th  state  : — 

There  are  now  knots  in  the  ropes  forming  the  framew'ork 
at  the  bottom. 

Before  the  initials  C.  M.  and  before  Delatre’s  name  and 
address. 

(British  Museum,  from  the  Vente  Niel,  Mai,  1873.) 
Undescribed  5th  state  : — 

With  the  letters  C.  M.,  one  at  either  end  of  the  scroll  seen 
below  the  “ No.  19,”  and  with  Delatre’s  name  and  address. 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection.) 
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L.Z),  89. — Vers  d Eugene  Blery. 

There  are  2 states  now  known. 

Undescribed  1st  state  : — 

Before  the  horizontal  line  crossing  the  plate  above  Meryon’s 
name,  similar  to  the  line  below  the  name. 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection.) 
Undescribed  2nd  state.  With  this  line. 

(British  Museum  ; as  reproduced  in  Delteil.) 

L.D.  9L — La  Loi  Lunaire  (1st  plate). 

There  are  3 states  now  known. 

Undescribed  1st  state  : — 

Before  the  shaded  background  in  the  border. 

(Touched  proof,  as  mentioned  by  Delteil,  formerly  in  the 
Macgeorge  collection.) 

2nd  and  3rd  states.  Those  described  by  Delteil  as  the  1st  and 
2nd. 


L.D.  92. — La  Loi  Lunaire  {2nd  plate). 

There  are  6 states  now  known. 

1st  state,  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Before  the  plate  was  reduced.  The  full  original  measure- 
ments are  unobtainable,  however,  as  the  impression  is  cut. 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection.) 

l^ndescribed  2nd  state,  intermediate  between  Delteibs  1st  and 
2nd  states  : — - 

Reduced  to  124  x 90  mm.  With  the  lines  “ Dictatcur,”  etc., 
at  the  top  and  with  “ Cette  loi,”  etc.,  at  the  bottom,  but 
before  any  other  lettering. 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection.) 

3rd  to  5th  states  described  by  Delteil  as  the  2nd  to  4th 
states  respectively. 

Undescribed  6th  state  ; — - 

The  letters  “ St.”  after  the  word  ” Paris  ” have  been  removed, 
leaving  a gap  before  the  letters  ” O'"’’ 

(British  ]\Iuseum,) 
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L.D.  94. — Presentation  du  Valere  Maxime  an  roi 
Louis  XL 

There  are  6 states  now  known. 

The  1st  and  2nd  states  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  3rd  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  2nd  and 
3rd  states  : — 

With  the  letters  “ sc/’  but  before  the  words  “ imp.  Delatre, 
Paris.”  The  form  of  the  trees  is  altered. 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection.) 

Undescribed  4th  state,  also  intermediate  between  Delteil’s 
2nd  and  3rd  states  : — 

The  tree  is  now  as  in  the  reproduction  in  Delteil.  Still 
before  “ imp.  Delatre,  Paris.” 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection.) 
5th  and  6th  states,  those  described  by  Delteil  as  the  3rd  and  4th. 

L.D.  95, — Projet  d’encadrement. 

There  are  10  states  now  known. 

The  1st  to  3rd  states,  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  4th  state,  intermediate  between  Delteil’s  3rd  and 
4 th  states  : — 

With  certain  lettering  added,  e.g.  ” Qualites,  hommes, 
memoire,”  but  before  the  centre  of  the  plate  was  cut  out 
to  make  the  frame. 

(Former!}^  in  the  Macgeorge  collection  ; dated  " 10  Fev.  62.”) 

5th  to  10th  states,  those  described  by  Delteil  as  the  4th  to  9th 
states. 

L.D.  97. — Projet  de  billet  d'action. 

There  are  2 states  now  known. 

1st  state,  as  described  and  reproduced  in  Delteil. 

Undescribed  2nd  state  : — 

The  black  backgrounds  of  the  panels  in  which  the  numbers 
appear  have  had  fine  wh.te  parallel  lines  opened  up  in  them, 
similar  to  those  seen  in  the  panel  in  which  the  number  5 
appears  in  the  reproduction  in  Delteil. 
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(British  Museum.) 


L.D,  98. — Projet  de  billet  d'action. 

There  are  2 states  now  known. 

1st  state,  as  described  and  reproduced  in  Deltcil. 

Undescribed  2nd  state  : — 

With  a kind  of  large  white  comma  opened  out  in  the  black 
background  at  the  lower  right  below  the  word  “ France.'’ 

(British  Museum.) 


L.D.  99. — Petit  Prince  Dito. 

There  are  3 states  now  known. 

Undescribed  1st  state  : — 

The  title  reads  “ Petit  Prince  Dito  ” (Bal  de  Cal). 

The  verses  run  : — ■“  Jc  suis  enfant  de  la  . . . petit  cheval.’’ 
Beneath  the  verses,  in  one  line,  is  the  inscription,  “ C.M_ 
fit  1864.  Pierron  imp.  r.  Montfaucon  7.” 

(Formerly  in  the  Maegeorge  collection.) 
2nd  state  (reproduced  in  Delteil)  ; — 

The  verses  now  read  “ Je  suis  1’  fils  de  la  . . . vaillant 
cheval  ! (bis).” 

(Formerly  in  the  Maegeorge  collection,  with  MS.  note  by 
Pierron.) 

Undescribed  Svd  state  : — 

With  ” Rochoux,  Quai  de  ITiorloge,  19  ” in  the  centre 
below  Meryon’s  name. 

(Formerly  in  Major  J.  H.  W.  Rennie’s  collection.) 
(See  also  the  proof  from  the  destroyed  plate,  in  the  British 
Museum.’) 

L.D.  1 01. — Rebus:  Beranger. 

There  are  4 states  now  known. 

The  1st  and  2nd  states,  are  as  described  by  Delteil. 

Undescribed  3rd  state. 

With  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  artist,  printer  and 
publisher.  Still  with  the  word  “ Ber  ” following  the  word 
“ Appelle  ” in  the  verse  at  the  top.  (British  Museum.) 

Undescribed  4th  state  : — 

The  word  ” Ber  ” removed. 

(Formerly  in  the  Maegeorge  collection.  It  was  sent  by 
Meryon  to  M.  Niel  with  a note  dated  ”15  Fev.”) 
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ERRATA  IN  M.  DELTEIL’S  MERYON  CATALOGUE 


L.D.  / 2. — La  Riviere  de  Seine  et  V Angle  du  Mail,  a 
Paris. 

In  the  description  of  the  2nd  state,  for  “ CH.  M,”  read  “ C.  M.” 

L.D.  / 3, — Galiot  de  Jean  de  Vyl  de  Rotterdam. 

M.  Delteil  appears  to  be  in  error  in  stating  that  the  house  on 
the  cliff  is  not  yet  introduced  in  the  1st  state,  for  in  the 
Macgeorge  impression  of  that  state,  which  M.  Delteil  had 
presumably  not  seen,  it  is  just  faintly  visible. 

L.D.  23. — Le  Stryge. 

In  the  description  of  the  8th  state,  read  “ an  dessus  du  titre,” 
instead  of  " sous  le  titre.” 

L.D.  24. — Le  Petit  Pont. 

In  the  Macgeorge  and  British  Museum  impressions  of  the 
1st  state,  the  vice-mark  and  the  “ essais  de  pointe  ” (test- 
scratches  with  the  etching  needle)  in  the  margin  at  the  foot  of 
the  plate  are  already  visible.  M.  Delteil  describes  them 
apparently  as  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  8vd  state. 

In  the  description  of  the  8vd  state,  read  “ en  H.  a D.,”  instead 
of  “ en  H.  a G.” 

L.D.  29. — Tourelle  de  la  Rue  de  la  Tixeranderie. 

The  Burty  Catalogue  number  of  this  plate  is  43,  and  not  44. 

L.D.  33. — Le  Pont-Neuf. 

The  last  two  lines  of  the  verses  should  read  : 

“ De  nous  pourquoi  ne  faire 
Conime  du  pont  de  pierre.” 

and  not  as  given  by  Delteil. 

This  is  confirmed  also  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Macgeorge  had  a 
drawing  of  this  same  subject,  below  which  were  pencilled 
similar  verses  ending  as  above. 

L.D.  36. — La  Morgue. 

In  the  description  of  the  5th  state,  for  “ La  Morgue,  1860  ” read 
“ La  Morgue  1850." 
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L,D.  38* — VAbside  de  Notre-Dame  de  Paris* 

In  the  description  of  the  pencil  inscription  on  the  3rd  state  in 
the  British  Museum  read  “ ()  toi  ” instead  of  “ O hn,” 

L*D*  4! . — Tourelle,  rue  de  VEcole  de  Medicine* 

In  the  description  of  the  8th  state  the  name  of  the  street 
should  be  given  as  “ IIcole  de  Medicine  ” (not  “ 1"2cole- 
DE-Mi:DICINE  ”). 

L*D*  71  * — Etat  de  la  Petite  Colonie  Frangaise* 

The  reproduction  in  Deltcil  is  of  his  5th  state  (not  4th  state). 

L.D.  73. — San  Francisco. 

Etched  on  steel.  [Vide  Burty  & Huish’s  “ Meryon.”) 

L.D.  76. — Edmond  de  Courtives. 

The  reproduction  in  Delteil  is  reversed.  The  head  should  face 
towards  the  right. 

NOTES  AND  ADDENDA  TO  M,  DELTEIL^S  MERYON 
CATALOGUE 

L*D*  ! 7k* — Charles  Meryon,  par  F*  Bracquemond* 

The  three  states  may  be  more  closely  described  thus  : — 
1st  state.  149  X 100  mm. 

Before  the  verse  below  the  medallion,  but  with  the  initials 
B in  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  plate, 
a C.M. 

5 or  6 proofs  only,  each  printed  by  Meryon  himself. 

(British  Museum.) 

2nd  state.  Reduced  to  120  x 88  mm. 

A quatrain,  the  date,  and  Meryon’s  address,  all  etched  by 
Meryon  himself,  have  been  added  below  the  medallion. 

The  initials  B at  upper  left  are  removed. 
a^C^. 

About  50  proofs  were  printed.  They  were  issued  as  a frontis- 
piece to  the  first  50  copies  of  the  set  of  “ Eaux-fortes  sur 
Paris." 

3rd  state.  Further  reduced  to  102  x88  mm. 

The  verse  is  removed. 

The  letters  B.  a C.M.  now  appear  at  the  lower  left,  and 
towards  the  lower  right  is  " Imp.  A.  Delatre,  rue  N^.  St. 
Etienne-du-Mont,  N°.  26." 
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MERYON.  L’Abside  de  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  (detail) 

L.D.  38.  Inscription  on  margin  of  state.  British  Museum 
Size  of  the  original  etching  (portion  reproduced),  4f  X7|  inches 


L.D.  20. — Qu’ame  pure  gemisse. 

On  the  ]\Iacgcorgc  impression  of  tlie  1st  state,  numbers  had  been 
pencilled  in  the  left  margin  at  the  head  of  certain  lines,  doubt- 
less to  indicate  an  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
lines  which  Meryon  had  the  idea  of  effecting  in  a subsequent 
state  : — 

(3)  Le  mechant  animal. 

(4)  Origine  du  mal. 

(2)  A choisi  domicile. 

(1)  En  notre  bonne  ville. 

L.D.  22. — Fluctuat  nec  mergitur. 

The  IMacgeorge  impression  was  printed  on  vellum  and  bore  a 
pencil  inscription  : “ Epreuve  unique  sur  velin.  Etat  unique.’' 

L.D.  30. — Saint-Etienne-du-Mont. 

The  plate  measurements  of  the  copy  described  by  Delteil  are 
282  x173  mm.  The  actual  work  does  not  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  plate. 

L.D.  31. — La  Pompe  Notre-Dame. 

Mr.  Macgeorge  possessed  an  impression,  apparently  of  the  7th 
state,  bearing  an  inscription  “ Avant  le  tirage  pour  1’ Artiste.” 
It  was  without  the  lettered  title  and  without  Meryon’s  name 
and  address,  but  most  likely  this  lettering  had  been  obscured 
during  the  printing.  I hesitate,  therefore,  to  describe  this  as 
an  intermediate  state  between  Delteil’s  6th  and  7th  states,  but 
I wish  to  record  it  for  future  reference. 

L.D.  32. — La  Petite  Pompe. 

The  descriptions  may  be  amplified  as  follows  : — 

1st  state.  The  corners  of  the  plate  are  quite  sharp. 

(British  Museum.) 

2't^d  state.  The  corners  are  rounded. 

(British  Museum.) 


L.D.  33. — Le  Pont  Neuf. 

The  description  of  the  4th  state  may  be  amplified  as  follows  : — 

The  work  is  completed  ; the  smoke,  the  sky  and  the  birds 
having  been  added.  Still  before  all  letters  however. 
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L.D.  36. — La  Morgue. 

In  the  1st  state  the  figures  of  the  woman,  the  girl  and  the  gen- 
darme are  almost  white. 

In  Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  of  the  2nd  state,  the  smoke  of 
the  chimney  on  the  right  seemed  less  black  than  that  in  the 
reproduction  in  the  Delteil  catalogue.  It  may  have  been  only 
a difference  of  inking,  but  without  seeing  the  actual  proofs  side 
by  side  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  the  3rd  state  the  border  line  is  reinforced. 

L.D.  42. — Rue  des  Chantres. 

The  descriptions  of  Delteil’s  3rd  and  4th  states  may  be  ampli- 
fied as  follows  : — 

Delteil’s  3rd  state. 

With  the  bells  at  the  top  of  the  plate  and  with  the  initials 
J.  B.  on  the  device  between  them.  Before  the  title,  etc. 
Instead  of  a weathercock  on  the  spire  there  is  a dolphin. 
The  man  on  the  roof  left  of  spire  now  carries  a stick. 

DelteiV s 4th  state. 

With  the  title,  etc.  The  dolphin  is  again  replaced  by  a 
weathercock,  and  the  man  on  the  roof  no  longer  has  a stick. 

L.D.  43. — College  Henri  IV. 

The  description  of  Belteil’s  8th  state  should  be  amplified  as 
follows  : — ■ 

The  monogram  remains,  but  the  letters  L.N.  and  C.M.  are 
removed. 

L.D.  44. — Bain-froid  Chevrier. 

The  description  of  the  6th  state  should  be  amplified  by  a note  of 
the  verses  which  commence  : — - 

“ Eh,  oui  ! Voila  la  loi.” 

L.D.  45. — Le  Ministere  de  la  Marine. 

The  1st  state,  formerly  in  the  Wasset  and  Maegeorge  collections, 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  dated  ''  10.  Jv^  1865  ’’  and  marked  below  D Essai.” 

Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  of  the  2nd  state  was  dated  "18 
fevr.  65,”  and  bore  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s  stamp  on  the  reverse. 
Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  of  the  3rd  state  was  dated  " 9 Mai 
1865.  C.M.  epreuve  etat,”  and  came  from  the  Thibaudeau 
collection. 
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MERYON.  Le  Ministere  de  la  Marine 
L.D.  45.  1st  state.  British  Museum 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  X 5f  inches 
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L.D.  48. — La  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus. 

In  the  1st  state  the  plate  measures  305x485  mm. 

“ The  etching  was  done  on  pewter  and  not  on  copper,  and  the 
plate  has  been  lost  ” (MS.  note  by  Thibaudeau). 


L.D.  50. — Passerelle  du  Pont-au-Change. 

Mr.  Macgeorge  possessed  the  original  drawing  by  Della  Bella 
from  which  this  etching  was  done. 


L.D.  51. — Partie  de  la  Cite. 

It  is  possible  that  the  first  two  states  described  by  Deltcil 
ought  to  be  reversed,  for  the  Macgeorge  impression  of  the  so- 
called  2nd  state,  from  the  Wasset  collection,  bore  a marginal 
note  by  Meryon  : “ Premiere  pensee,  essai  de  I’eau-forte  pure.” 

In  the  4th  state  the  border  line  is  completed. 

A proof  of  the  7th  state,  formerly  in  Major  J.  H.  W.  Rennie’s 
collection,  bore  a pencil  note  on  the  reverse  ; ”26  avril  1861, 
epreuve  avant  la  lettre.” 


L.D.  53. — UAncien  Louvre. 

The  Macgeorge  impression  of  the  1st  state  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  bears  a pencil  inscription  similar  to  that  on  the 
Gerbeau  impression  reproduced  in  Delteil  : — Epreuve 
naturelle  27  aout  65  (C.M.),”  but  in  the  Macgeorge  impression 
this  inscription  is  preceded  by  the  figure  (2)  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  impression  was  the  second  printed.  The  full 
original  measurements  of  the  plate  are  unobtainable  as  the 
impression  is  cut  within  the  plate-mark. 

The  Macgeorge  impressions  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  states  measured 
194x269  mm.  The  impression  of  the  3rd  state  was  dated 
” 8 Janvier  1866  (2).” 

In  the  5th  state  the  plate  measures  165x269  mm.  The  plate 
must  therefore  have  been  reduced,  either  in  this  or  the  pre- 
ceding state. 


L.D.  55. — Rue  des  Toiles  d Bourges. 

Delteil’s  descriptions  of  the  following  states  should  be  modified 
and  amplified  as  follows  : — 
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DelteiV s 1st  state  (now  2nd  state). 

Reduced  to  212x119  mm. 

With  the  date  on  the  chimney,  and  with  the  dog,  but  before 
Mer^'on’s  name  and  address  in  the  lower  margin. 

DelteiV s 2nd  state  (now  3rd  state). 

With  Meryon’s  name  and  address  and  tlie  date  in  the  lower 
margin. 

DelteiV s 3rd  state  (now  4th  state). 

Still  with  the  dog,  but  the  date  on  the  chimney  is  half-effaced 
and  Meryon’s  name  and  address  have  a line  scored  through 
them. 

There  is  no  border  line  at  the  top  yet. 

The  COPY  described  by  Wedmore  in  1879,  was  in  the  Maegeorge 
collection  and  measured  300  x 185  mm. 


L.D.  56. — Ancienne  habitation  a Bourges. 

In  the  1st  state  the  plate  measures  277  X 149  mm. 

In  the  2nd  state  a sky  composed  of  interrupted  horizontal  lines 
is  added. 

On  the  British  Museum  proof  of  this  state,  Meryon  has  written 
in  ink  : — “ Vieille  maison  a Bourges,  e’est  a peu-pres  le  dernier 
etat.  C.M.” 

The  3rd  state  is  but  a little  further  advanced  than  the  2nd  state, 
but  is  reduced  to  242  x 140  mm. 

In  the  4ih  state  the  houses  in  the  distance  at  the  right  are 
completed. 

Mr.  Maegeorge  possessed  the  original  drawing  for  this  etching 
which  Meryon  made  on  the  spot  and  gave  to  M.  Niel.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  another  drawing  of  this  same  street, 
seen  from  a different  angle. 


L.D.  61. — Entree  da  Convent  d Athenes. 

The  1st  state  is  before  the  border  line  was  reinforced. 

(British  Museum.) 
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L.D.  65. — Tete  de  Chien. 

In  the  1st  state  the  plate  has  no  bevel.  (The  British  Museum 
impression  from  the  Burty  collection  bears  a pencil  note  by 
Burty  : “ grave  sur  aluminium.  Oct.  60.’') 

In  the  2nd  state  the  plate  is  bevelled. 

(The  Macgeorge  impression  was  dated  ‘'14  Juin”) 

Mr.  Macgeorge  also  possessed  a reproduction  of  this  plate 
(from  the  De  Salicis  collection  ?),  presumably  that  for  Foley’s 
book  “ Quatre  annees  en  Oceanie.”  It  had  Meryon’s  mono- 
gram in  the  centre  below  the  dog’s  head,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  this  monogram  exists  only  on  this  re- 
production or  whether  a hitherto  unknown  3rd  state  of  the 
original  plate  exists,  with  this  monogram  added,  from  which 
the  reproduction  was  made. 


L.D.  67. — Grande  Case  Indigene. 

Mr.  Macgeorge  possessed  several  impressions  of  the  4th  state 
which  appeared  to  differ  slightly  on  the  right.  In  the  earliest 
of  them  there  was  a black  patch  or  acid-stain  near  the  right 
plate-edge,  which  had  disappeared  in  the  later  impressions. 


L.D.  68. — Oceanie,  Peche  aux  Palmes. 

The  measurements  given  by  Delteil  are  those  of  the  actual 
work  only.  The  original  measurements  of  the  plate,  in  the 
1st  state,  are  unobtainable  (unless  from  Mr.  Howard  Mansfield’s 
impression),  as  the  Macgeorge  impression  was  cut  within  the 
plate-mark.  Approximately  they  were  159x338  mm. 

In  the  2nd  state,  the  sky  is  composed  chiefly  of  horizontal  lines. 

In  the  3rd  state,  the  border-line  at  the  top  is  completed  and 
reinforced. 


L.D.  69. — Presqu'ile  de  Banks. 

The  full  measurements  of  the  plate,  including  the  bevel,  are 
157x332  mm.  The  measurements  given  by  Delteil  are  those 
to  the  border-line  only. 


L.D.  7! . — Etat  de  la  Petite  Colonie  Frangaise. 

The  plate  measures  140x152  mm.  The  measurements  given 
by  Delteil  are  those  to  the  border-line  only. 
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L.D.  72, — La  Chaumiere  du  Colon. 

In  the  1st  state,  the  mountains  are  white. 


(British  Museum). 


In  the  2nd  state,  the  mountains  are  shaded. 

(British  Museum). 


L.D.  73. — San  Francisco. 

In  Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  of  the  3yd  state,  one  of  the 
medallions  had  been  scratched  out.  The  impression  bore  the 
etched  title  and  the  small  letters  J.  B.  B.  and  A.  P.  alongside 
the  medallions,  but  no  other  lettering. 

On  Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  of  the  4th  state,  the  following 
lettering  also  appeared  : — 

In  margin  at  lower  left  : — C.  M.  del  sculp,  Paris,  1856. 

Do.  lower  right  : — A.  Delatre  imp.  Rue  F*>«) 

Poissonniere  145. 

The  letters  J.  B.  B.  and  A.  P.  appear  on  two  shields  on  the 
scroll  held  by  the  reclining  figures. 


L.D.  80. — Rene  de  Burdigale. 

The  British  Museum  impression  of  the  1st  state,  is  dated  “ 25 

Jni.” 

The  Maegeorge  impression  of  the  2'nd  state  was  dated  “ 30 
Juillet.”  It  had  the  tablet  enclosing  the  etched  date,  but  the 
margins  were  still  uncleaned  as  in  the  1st  state. 

In  the  Maegeorge  impression  of  the  3rd  state,  the  work  was 
nearly  completed  and  the  margins  had  been  cleaned.  In  xhe 
oval  border  the  ornament  composed  of  a chain  of  tiny  ovals 
now'  first  appeared. 


L.D,  81. — Pierre  Nivelle. 

The  British  Museum  impression  of  the  5th  state  is  dated  “ 26 

Sbre 

I have  reason  to  believe  there  was  in  the  Maegeorge  collection 
an  undescribed  intermediate  state  between  Delteil’s  2nd  and 
3rd  states,  making  his  3rd  to  6th  states  the  4th  to  7th  re- 
spectively, but  I have  unfortunately  preserved  no  definite 
note  of  it.  It  came  originally  from  the  Burty  collection. 
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L.D.  83. — L.  J -Marie  BizeuL 

Delteil’s  description  of  the  3rd  state,  based  on  the  2nd  state 
described  in  Messrs.  Burty  & Huish’s  catalogue,  may  be 
amplified  as  follows  : — - 

With  the  border-line  at  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  plate, 
and  with  some  burin  strokes  extending  beyond  the  border- 
line into  the  margin,  at  the  left,  near  the  shoulder. 

(The  Macgeorge  impression  was  dated  " 25  Nov.”) 

L.D.  84. — Th.  Agrippa  D’Aubigne. 

In  the  3rd  state,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  plate  measures 
123  X 103  mm. 

L.D.  85. — Benjamin  Fillon. 

Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  of  the  3rd  state  was  dated  ”15 
Mai,  62.” 

One  of  Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impressions  appeared  to  be  an  inter- 
mediate state  between  Delteil’s  3rd  and  4th  states,  making 
his  4th  and  5th  states,  the  5th  and  6th.  It  seemed  also  to 
necessitate  Delteil’s  two  final  states  being  reversed,  and  in 
that  case  the  description  of  the  last  three  states  would  be  as 
follows 

Undescribed  4th  state  : — 

With  the  full  lettering  in  the  lower  margin  and  with  the 
inscription — ” C.  M.  sc,  d’apres  une  photographic,  62  ” — 
running  up  alongside  the  border-line  at  the  left. 

(Formerly  in  the  Macgeorge  collection.) 

5tk  state  (Delteil’s  5th  state).  The  inscription  ” C.M.  sc.,” 
etc.,  at  the  left,  is  removed  (reproduced  in  Delteil). 

6th  state  (Delteil’s  4th  state).  The  lettering  in  the  lower 
margin  removed. 

L.D.  88. — Vers  d Eugene  Blery. 

On  the  margin  of  Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  was  written 
” beau  pour  doux  ” — apparently  an  indication  of  an  alteration 
which  Meryon  thought  of  effecting  in  the  12th  line. 

L.D.  91. — La  Loi  Lunaire  {1st  plate). 

Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  of  the  new  2nd  state  was  retouched 
with  water-colours.  So  was  one  of  his  proofs  of  the  3rd  state. 
The  other  came  from  the  Burty  collection. 
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L.D.  92. — La  Loi  Lunaire  {2nd  plate). 

Mr.  Macgeorge’s  two  impressions  of  the  1st  state  were  dated 
“ 4 Sept.  1866.”  From  these  it  was  apparent  that  the  etching 
had  been  done  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  a larger 
plate  ; but  as  the  impressions  had  been  cut  witliin  the  plate- 
mark  the  exact  original  measurements  of  this  plate  could 
not  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  of  Delteil’s  2nd  state  (the  new 
3rd),  was  dated  ” 19  Sept^^e^”  and  that  of  the  3rd  .state  (the 
new  4th),  ” 29  Sept^re^  66.” 

L.D,  93. — La  Loi  Solaire. 

Mr.  Macgeorge  had  two  impressions  of  this,  in  each  of  which 
only  a portion  of  the  lettering  had  been  inked.  The  two 
impressions  were  complementary,  their  joint  lettering  making 
up  the  total  lettering  seen  in  the  reproduction  in  Delteil. 

L.D.  95. — Projet  d’encadrement. 

Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  of  the  1st  state  was  retouched 
with  pencil  and  was  dated  ” 24  J(anv)  62.” 

The  British  Museum  impression  of  the  1st  state  is  dated  ” 24 
Jv.  63.” 

The  British  Museum  impression  of  the  3vd  state  is  dated  ” 7 
fev.  63,”  and  came  from  the  Burty  collection.  The  words 
” Grande  orgie  ” are  in  dry-point. 

The  British  Museum  impression  of  the  new  6th  state  (Delteil’s 
5th  state)  is  dated  ”21  Fev.  63  ” and  came  from  the  Burty 
collection. 

The  British  Museum  impression  of  the  new  7th  state  (Delteil’s 
6th  state)  is  dated  ” 4 Mars  62  ” and  came  from  the  Burty 
collection. 

In  the  new  8th  state  (Delteil’s  7th  state)  some  of  the  titles  near 
the  top  are  changed  : — ” Irreverence,  Bestialite,”  etc. 

L.D.  100.— Rebus  (“  Ci-g'.t”  etc.). 

Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  of  the  2nd  state  was  originally 
sent  by  Meryon  to  M.  Niel  on  Jan.  1st,  1863,  with  the  solution 
of  the  riddle  written  upon  the  reverse  of  the  print. 

L.D.  102. — Rebus  : Morny. 

Mr.  Macgeorge’s  impression  of  the  2nd  state  bore  a dedication  : — 
” A Mademoiselle  G.  N.  (Niel).  Rebns.  Pent  y toucher  a 
tous  risques  Qui  I’ose  ? p.p.p.  en  mon  oeuvre  . . . C.  M.  V. 
25  aout  1866.” 
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GEORGE  CLAUSEN.  Filling  Sacks.  Etching 
Size  of  original  plate,  iilXgl  inches 
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THE  ETCHINGS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS  OF 
GEORGE  CLAUSEN,  R.A. 


]^Y  FRANK  GIP.SON 

EORGE  CLAUSEN  is  chiefly  known  to  the 
general  public  as  a painter  of  pastorals,  of  an 
occasional  portrait,  and,  when  war  came,  of 
some  imaginative  work.  But  very  few  know 
him  as  an  etcher,  or  as  a lithographer,  yet  he  has  etched 
thirty  plates,  and  has  drawn  a dozen  or  more  lithographs, 
which  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  work  should 
not  omit  to  see.  For  most  of  these  have  the  good 
qualities  of  his  painting.  They  show  his  sense  of  design, 
his  power  of  draughtsmanship,  and  his  grasp  of  character. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  stated  by  a writer  in  his  survey 
of  modern  English  painting  that  Clausen  was  the  true 
successor  of  Millet.  In  his  early  days  he  certainly  was 
influenced  by  two  French  artists.  First  Bastien-Lepage 
was  a real  attraction,  then  the  principles  and  example 
of  Millet  prevailed.  But  his  art,  as  we  know  it  now,  is  so 
personal  and  individual,  that  it  is  clear  that  these  two 
former  influences  were  only  a passing  phase  in  his  artistic 
progress.  He  was  one  of  that  band  of  clever  students, 
Greiffenhagen,  Frederick  Brown,  La  Thangue,  Tuke, 
and  others  who  have  since  merited  and  gained  fame  and 
success  in  art.  His  art  education  commenced  at  the 
South  Kensington  Schools.  Here  the  winning  of  a gold 
medal,  and  a travelling  scholarship,  greatly  encouraged 
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him.  There  followed  a little  teaching  from  Edwin  Long, 
who  advised  him  to  travel.  Then  came  visits  and 
serious  study  in  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  the  latter 
country  he  found  the  motive  for  the  first  painting  he 
showed  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1876,  High  Mass 
at  a Fishing  Village  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  similar 
subjects  followed.  But  one  day  it  struck  him  that 
his  true  metier  lay  amongst  the  peasant  life  of  his  own 
country. 

In  1881  he  married,  and  went  to  live  at  Cookham 
Dene,  where  his  first  etchings  were  done.  Later  he  went 
to  live  at  Widdington  in  Essex,  where  he  had  for  a 
neighbour  and  friend,  Mark  Fisher,  the  landscape 
painter.  Here  for  several  years  he  worked,  at  first 
having  Bastien  Lepage,  and  later.  Millet,  in  his  mind, 
but  most  of  all  with  Nature  about  him.  He  became  the 
real  Clausen,  and  year  after  year  he  gave  us  on  the  walls 
of  the  Academy,  and  at  a few  of  the  early  exhibitions  of 
the  New  English  Art  Club,  such  pastorals  as  Ploughing, 
The  Old  Woodman,  The  Little  Haymakers,  The  End  of  a 
Winter  s Day,  and  Evensong,  a series  of  works  that  cul- 
minated in  The  Girl  at  the  Gate,  a canvas  bought  by  the 
Chantrey  Bequest  Trustees,  and  which  now  hangs  in  the 
Tate  Gallery.  After  this  followed  such  subjects  as  The 
Golden  Barn,  Going  to  W ork,  or  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  complete  of  his  rural  pieces.  Sons  of  the  Soil,  with  its 
fine  natural  and  rhythmical  action  of  the  figures  against 
the  gleaming  landscape.  Another  beautiful  work.  The 
Potato  Patch,  October  Twilight,  has  sincerity  and  deeply 
felt  beauty  which  would  have  surely  pleased  Millet  if  he 
had  seen  it.  These  and  many  other  pastorals  which  he 
has  done  proclaim  Clausen  to  be  a true  Virgilian  painter 
of  English  country  life. 
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It  has  been  neeessary  to  enlarge  somewhat  on  Clausen’s 
j)aintings  because  his  etchings  and  lithographs  have 
much  in  keeping  with  them,  though,  of  course,  they  are 
not  mere  reproductions  of  the  pictures.  They  can  be 
grouped  as  follows  : — Types  of  country  people  and  their 
occupations.  Pure  landscapes.  A series  of  six  industrial 
subjects  connected  with  the  Great  War.  And,  finally, 
one  or  two  imaginative  conceptions.  The  first  two 
classes  predominate. 

His  first  etching  dates  from  1884,  when  he  was  living 
at  Cookham  Dene.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  painting. 
The  End  of  a Winter’s  Day,  and  is  called  Going  Home ; 
there  are  different  states  of  it.  The  first  is  the  simple 
etching.  The  second  where  the  plate  has  been  re-bitten. 
The  third  state  is  a combination  of  etching  and  mezzotint. 
The  second  state  is  the  most  successful  pictorially,  and 
the  most  desirable  from  that  point  of  view.  The  artist’s 
next  essay  was  a pure  mezzotint,  perhaps  a reproduction 
from  his  painting  The  Old  Woodman.  An  excellent 
translation,  and  a good  piece  of  character  drawing.  The 
next  plate  shows  a more  difficult  subject,  a group  of 
village  “ waits.”  A man  holds  a lamp  which  lights  the 
faces  of  two  men  and  five  boys.  The  elusive  flickering 
lamplight  effect  is  well  caught,  and  there  is  some  good 
character  drawing  in  the  men’s  faces,  but  the  plate  is  not 
an  entire  success  in  the  biting.  Number  4 is  a tiny 
plate,  a winter  scene  of  snow-covered  roofs  under  a 
leaden  sky.  This  work  is  delicate  in  treatment,  and  the 
desolateness  of  the  season  is  well  conveyed.  It  might 
have  gained,  perhaps,  by  being  a little  larger  in  size. 

Several  portraits  followed,  chiefly  of  children,  the 
best  of  these  is  Head  of  a Girl,  here  reproduced.  It 
is  engraved  in  mezzotint,  a medium  in  which  Clausen 
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GEORGE  CLAUSEN.  Going'Home.  ETcniNG^(First  State) 
Size  of:original,  3^X3  inches 
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GEORGE  CLAUSEN.  Going  Home.  Eiching  and  Mezzotint  (Third  State) 
Size  of  original,  4J  X 3i  inches 
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was  no  novice,  for  in  addition  to  the  plate  of  The  Old 
Woodman,  he  had  in  1891  engraved  a large  mezzotint 
of  a painting  by  George  Michel  called  The  Mill  at 
Montmartre.  Clausen  was  fond  of  drawing  and  etching 
children,  and  he  had  many  such  as  models  about  him 
at  Widdington. 

A series  of  subjects  that  the  artist  made  his  own  are 
the  numerous  interiors  of  barns.  These  buildings  are 
a feature  in  the  part  of  Essex  where  the  artist  lived  so 
long.  As  granaries  in  a district  where  so  much  corn 
has  been,  and  still  is  grown,  they  are  in  many  cases 
cathedral-like  structures,  their  interiors  built  up  with 
massive  perpendicular  and  cross  beams,  roughly  hewn, 
but  quite  simple  in  construction.  These  large  wooden 
buildings,  clustering  round  the  farmhouses  and  making 
them  appear  like  small  villages  when  one  comes  upon 
them  suddenly,  are  dimly  lit  by  small  windows,  or  when 
their  wide  doors  are  open  display  interesting  effects 
of  light  and  shadow  which  would  naturally  appeal  to 
an  artist  like  Clausen.  They  formed  motives  for  many 
paintings  and  drawings.  He  also  made  four  etchings 
and  three  lithographs  of  such  themes.  The  Barn  Door 
is  the  first  of  this  kind  of  subject.  It  is  a small  plate 
showing  two  boys  handling  a sack  of  grain  ; one  steadies 
it  to  enable  the  other  to  hoist  it  to  his  shoulder.  The 
movements  of  both  figures  are  well  rendered,  and  the 
design  is  capital.  Two  larger  plates.  Filling  Sacks 
and  Cleaning  Wheat,  have  similar  motives.  The  latter, 
of  which  a reproduction  is  given,  is  the  most  successful. 
Here  the  masses  of  light  and  shadow  are  well  and 
beautifully  balanced.  There  is  much  beauty  in  the 
other  plate  where  two  boys  in  a barn  are  also  engaged 
in  filling  sacks  in  front  of  a wooden  partition  ; above 
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GEORGE  CLAUSEN.  Girl’s  Head.  Mezzotint  (Third  State) 
Size  of  original  plate,  42  X 3i  inches 
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GEORGE  CLAUSEN,  ClaveringIFields.  Etching  (First  State) 


and  beyond  this  are  seen  the  rafters  and  eross  l^eams 
of  a roof  superbly  drawn  and  lighted. 

Of  his  etchings  of  pure  landscape  there  are  some 
seven  or  eight  to  study.  Clavering  Fields,  of  which  a 
reproduction  too  is  given,  is  the  most  important.  Night 
effects  have  always  had  an  attraction  for  Mr.  Clausen. 
The  three  etchings  he  has  done  of  this  kind,  namely, 
A Starry  Night,  A Journey  by  Night,  and  Ricks  by 
Moonlight,  are  all  interesting  and  beautiful.  The  first 
is  a souvenir  of  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  the  night, 
and  the  last  is  truly  poetical  in  its  sentiment. 

Lithography  seems  to  be  a congenial  medium  to 
Mr.  Clausen,  and  he  has  used  it  successfully  for  the 
same  subjects  as  his  etchings,  namely,  his  Essex  peasants 
and  their  occupations.  One  of  the  best  of  his  works 
in  this  medium  An  Ancient  Barn,  where  the  light 
plays  over  its  old  beams  and  floor  and  on  the  two  boys, 
who  without  a suspicion  of  pose  are  busy  at  their  work 
of  carrying  sacks.  This  print  appeared  in  the  litho- 
graphic magazine,  “ The  Neolith.'' 

When  the  War  came  it  inspired  Mr.  Clausen,  as  it 
did  other  artists,  and  the  series  of  six  large  lithographs 
called  Making  Guns  are  all  interesting.  The  Furnace 
is  the  most  impressive  and  successful  of  these.  A 
poster  designed  as  a reminder  of  home  to  passengers 
of  the  Underground  Railway  who  were  serving  their 
country  abroad,  and  drawn  for  them  by  Mr.  Clausen, 
is  a charming  bit  of  landscape  design  in  lithography. 

Summing  up  Mr.  Clausen  s work  in  these  two  mediums, 
it  is  apparent  that  he  is  a painter,  for  one  is  struck  by 
the  means  he  uses  to  express  tone,  and  suggests  colour, 
whether  he  uses  the  etched  line,  or  mezzotint,  or  the 
stroke  of  the  lithographic  chalk.  These  prints  are 
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not  only  records  of  the  life  and  occupations  of  the 
English  peasant  of  our  time,  but  they  have  fine  pictorial 
qualities  which  the  student  and  collector  of  etchings 
and  lithographs  can  by  no  means  afford  to  overlook, 
for  they  are  entitled  to  a prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  those  arts. 

CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS  BY  GEORGE  CLAUSEN,  R.A. 

No.  1. — Going  Home. 

A farm  labourer  and  his  boy  walking  along  the  bank  of  a 
stream  bordered  with  pollard  willows  which  show  darkly 
against  a twilight  sky.  The  man  carries  a bundle  of  faggots, 
and  a half-filled  sack  on  his  shoulders,  the  boy  a bundle  and 
stick  on  his  shoulder,  and  billhook  in  his  right  hand.  Signed 
in  left  lower  corner  G.  Clausen,  1884. 

3|x3. 

Three  States. 

I.  Unfinished  and  light  in  effect ; signed. 

II.  Rebitten.  Clouds  added  to  sky,  more  work  and  tone 
added ; signed. 

III.  Etching  and  mezzotint.  The  work  has  been  enlarged. 
The  distant  trees  on  the  horizon,  the  water,  and  the  half 
tones  are  rendered  in  mezzotint,  the  willow  trunk  behind 
the  boy  is  altered  into  a tall  stemmed  tree  ; signed. 

4f  X3p 

No.  2. — The  Artist’s  Book  Plate. 

View  over  a flat  plain  towards  a sky,  across  which  rooks 
are  flying,  and  which  is  lit  by  the  setting  sun.  In  mid- 
distance a man  ploughing  with  a team  of  horses.  A plough 
fills  the  entire  foreground.  Across  the  upper  sky  is  a scroll 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  word  Clausen.  The  whole  design 
is  enclosed  in  a square  frame  which  has  an  ornamental 
border.  On  the  lower  edge  of  this  is  the  motto  Chevchez  la 
Verite,  and  date  1884. 

3x3. 

No.  3. — An  Old  Shepherd. 

Half  length  of  an  elderly  farm  labourer  wearing  slouch 
hat  and  smock.  His  face  is  in  shadow,  his  left  hand  holds 
an  empty  sack  over  his  shoulder,  and  right  hand  grasps  a 
stick. 

4ix3J. 
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No.  4.  -The  Old  Woodman. 

Half-length  study  of  old  peasant,  three-quarter  face  to 
right,  wearing  soft  hat  and  smock,  he  clasps  a pole  with  his 
right  hand,  and  a billhook  in  his  left.  Signed  on  left  upper 
corner  G.  Clausen. 

Mezzotint.  5x4. 

No.  5.— Carol  Singers. 

A half-length  group  of  three  men  and  five  boys  standing 
in  a half  circle,  their  faces  are  illuminated  by  a lantern 
which  a man  to  extreme  right  holds  up.  Signed  on  lower 
margin  of  plate  G.  Clausen,  1890. 

Size  of  subject,  3Jx5J  ; size  of  plate,  4x6. 

Exhibited  Society  of  Twelve,  1905. 

No.  6. — The  Village  Shop  (1890). 

A path  through  an  open  gate  leads  up  to  a cottage 
with  lamplit  windows,  to  which  a woman  walks  passing  out- 
buildings to  her  left,  snow  lies  thickly  on  ground  and  roofs, 
lowering  sky  beyond.  Unsigned. 

Size  of  plate,  3Jx3J  ; size  of  subject,  2|x2J. 

No.  7. — The  Mill  at  Montmartre,  after  Georges  Michel 
(1890). 

Mezzotint  engraving. 

131x191. 

Six  trial  proofs,  and  100  artist’s  proofs  were  issued. 

No.  8. — Self  Portrait. 

Half  length,  full  face,  head  and  shoulders  against  dark 
background.  Unsigned. 

4f  x31. 

Two  States. 

I.  Coat,  collar,  and  necktie  lightly  etched  in. 

II.  An  impression  in  British  Museum  shows  added  touches 
of  dry-point  on  the  face  ; coat,  collar,  and  necktie 
are  more  defined. 

No.  9. — Girl’s  Head. 

Half  length  of  a young  girl’s  head  in  profile,  and  looking 
up.  Unsigned. 

4Jx3^;  mezzotint. 

Three  States. 

I.  The  British  Museum  has  an  impression  that  has  patches 
of  light  behind  top  of  girl’s  head. 

II.  The  British  Museum  has  also  another  where  the  whole 
background  is  light. 

HI.  Another  impression  (an  unfinished  proof)  exists 
where  the  head  and  face  have  a light  background  and 
the  outline  of  throat  and  neck  are  touched  in  with 
dry-point. 
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Size  of  original  nlato 


Xo.  10. — Little  Meg. 

Head  of  a young  girl  looking  over  her  shoulder.  Lnsigned. 
4x3]. 

Two  States. 

I.  Collar  of  dress  lightly  indicated. 

II.  An  impression  in  British  Museum  has  etched  under- 
neath the  words  : “ With  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 
George  Clausen,  1892.” 

No.  11.-  Ricks  by  Moonlight  (1894.) 

Moon  rising  in  misty  sky  beyond  corn  ricks  standing  on 
ground  that  gently  slopes  to  left,  stooping  figure  in  fore- 
ground. Signed  lower  left  hand  corner  G.  Clausen. 

3x4J.  Mezzotint  and  dry-point. 

Two  States. 

I.  leather  lower  in  tone  than  the  second  state. 

II.  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson  possesses  an  impression  where 
the  moon  has  been  enlarged  with  a halo,  and  additional 
touches  of  dry-point  have  been  added  to  the  base  of  the 
right  hand  rick.  The  shadow  at  the  bottom  of  left  rick 
has  been  deepened  with  mezzotint  and  light  on  figure 
is  heightened. 

No.  12. — Head  of  a Child. 

Half  length  and  full  face,  against  a dark  background,  her 
arms  and  frock  lightly  suggested.  Unsigned. 

4|X3]. 

Two  States. 

I.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  impression  where  the 
background  is  only  partially  etched  in. 

II.  Background  is  complete,  touches  of  dry-point  on  frock. 

No.  13. — Old  Joe. 

Half  length  of  an  elderly  man,  full  face,  in  full  shadow, 
except  where  the  light  catches  the  left  side  of  his  face  and 
the  old  hat  that  he  wears.  Unsigned. 

4ix3J. 

Exhibited  Society  of  Twelve,  1904. 

No.  14. — Roumanian  Girl. 

Half-length  portrait  of  a young  girl  who  faces  the  spectator, 
she  wears  a cap  over  her  braided  hair,  and  holds  in  her 
right  hand  a reel  from  which  a thread  stretches  across  her 
breast.  Unsigned. 

Dry-point.  4 J X 3 J. 

Exhibited  Society  of  Twelve,  1904. 
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GEORGE  CLAUSEN.  A Journey  by  Night.  Etching  and  Mezzotint  (Second  State) 
Size  of  original  plate,  41x6}  inches 


No.  15.  The  Barn  Door. 

On  the  threshold  of  an  open  barn  door  a boy  steadies  a 
sack  of  grain  winch  a man  is  in  the  act  of  lifting.  In  fore- 
ground, upright  and  cross  beams  and  a })ile  of  straw  in 
shadow'.  Signed  in  left  lower  corner  G.C. 

6}X4?.  • 

No.  16.  Night. 

A half-length  nude  female  figure  with  outstretched  arms 
rising  from  a bank  of  mist,  her  long  floating  hair  is  studded 
w'ith  stars.  Tiisigned. 

Etching  and  mezzotint. 

Exhibited  Society  of  Twelve,  1904. 

No.  17. — Cottage  Amongst  Trees. 

A thatched  cottage,  with  half  timbered  w'alls,  and  shed, 
shaded  with  trees  on  ground  which  slopes  gently  to  left, 
man  and  woman  digging  in  front  of  the  house.  Unsigned. 

Exhibited  Society  of  Twelve,  1912. 

An  earlier  state  has  a tree  h^ranch  in  right  hand  upper 

corner. 

No.  18.^ — September  Morning. 

A view'  through  an  open  gate,  past  a rick  to  left  and 
under  two  trees  to  a sloping  field,  smaller  rick  to  right  ; 
in  front  of  this  a man  digging.  Signed  in  low'er  left  corner 

G.  C. 

5x7. 

Exhibited  Society  of  Twelve,  1917. 

A Second  state  has  a small  tree  to  extreme  right  behind  the 
small  rick,  the  sun  casts  rays  across  sky  from  the  right. 

No.  19. — A Journey  by  Night. 

A man  leads  up  a slope  a horse  attached  to  a cart  laden 
with  corn,  all  are  silhouetted  against  the  light  w'hich  the 
cart  lantern  casts  behind  them.  Unsigned. 

4ix6J. 

Exhibited  Society  of  Twelve,  1905. 

States. 

I.  The  w'hole  lighter  in  tone. 

II.  The  man,  horse  and  cart  are  in  deep  masses  of  shadow 
which  is  produced  by  touches  of  mezzotint. 

No.  20. — Rickyard  : Frosty  Morning. 

Stacks  and  bare  trees  stretch  across  middle  distance.  In 
foreground  to  left  bare  pollard  w'illow.  Signed  in  lower 
left  corner  G.  C. 

5x7. 
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GEORGE  CLAUSEN.  Bakns.  Dky-point  Etching  (First  Slate) 


States. 

I.  No  work  on  sky,  and  shadows  very  dark. 

II.  Tones  added  to  sky,  tree  trunk  to  left,  and  shadows  on 
ricks  lighter  in  tone. 

No.  21. — Gleaners. 

Half  length  of  two  women  ; the  one  to  left,  bare  headed, 
carries  a sack  on  her  left  shoulder  which  she  holds  in  its 
place  with  her  right  hand.  'Fhe  other  to  the  right  wears  a 
broad  brimmed  hat  and  carries  a sack  on  her  back,  the 
end  of  which  she  holds  in  both  hands.  Signed  in  lower  left 
corner  G.  C. 

5x7.  One  impression  only. 

No.  22. — Barns. 

Thatched  buildings  with  white  walls  against  a twilight  sky, 
a man  to  left  walks  past  with  a scythe  on  his  shoulder. 
5x7. 

Three  States. 

I.  First  proof.  ^Try  broad  in  effect.  One  impression 
only. 

II.  Much  more  detail  added  to  all  parts  of  plate,  the  roof 
to  extreme  right  has  been  altered  and  another  has  been 
put  in  beyond  with  dry-point.  A barrel  has  been  added 
to  left  of  the  pump,  and  all  the  dark  masses  of  shadow 
and  clouds  have  been  lightened.  Signed  lower  right 
corner  G.  Clausen. 

III.  Figure  of  the  man  omitted,  and  spade  and  other 
implements  added.  Shadows  on  roof,  stock  yard,  and 
right  foreground,  strengthened  with  aquatint.  Signed. 

No.  23. — A Starry  Night. 

Vast  expanse  of  sky  studded  with  stars  over  a rickyard 
with  trees  beyond,  a plough  in  foreground.  Unsigned. 

7x5. 

Exhibited  at  Society  of  Twelve,  1912. 

States. 

I.  Is  lighter  in  tone  generally. 

II.  All  details  much  lower  in  tone,  ladder  against  rick,  and 
plough  in  foreground  hardly  visible. 

No.  24. — Propping  a Rick. 

Two  men  by  the  side  of  haystack.  One  on  the  left 
steadies  the  prop  whilst  the  other  with  a crowbar  levers  it 
into  position.  To  the  right  the  stem  of  a tree  and  a distant 
landscape.  Signed  in  left  lower  corner  G.  C. 

6ix5|. 
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GEORGE  CLAUSEN.  Cleaning  Wheat.  Eeching 
Size  of  original  plate,  1 1 2 x 9 inches 
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No.  25.-  (iiRL’s  1-Iead. 

Half-lcnj^th  portrait  of  a youn^.^^  «;irl  in  ]:>rofile  lookin':^  to 
left,  dark  background  to  left.  I'nsigned. 

42x3J.  Dry-point. 

No.  26.— .V  Peep  TuRoroH  Trees. 

A view  through  the  gateway  of  a hedge  and  the  steins  of 
two  leafy  trees  over  an  undulating  held  with  ricks.  Signed 
right  hand  corner  G.  Clauscu. 

6x9. 

A second  state  shows  more  work  on  the  tree  to  left,  and 
the  hedge  at  its  foot,  and  more  detail  on  the  right  hand  tree, 
and  the  hedge  beyond  it. 

No.  27. — Clavering  Fields. 

A shower  has  passed  to  left  over  undulating  helds  stretch- 
ing to  a distant  ridge  with  windmill  and  cottages  to  left, 
and  a house  amongst  trees  to  right,  a cloud  shadow  stretches 
across  foreground.  Unsigned. 

6x9. 

States. 

T.  The  shadow  in  foreground  very  dark. 

II.  The  shadow  on  ridge  to  left  in  mid  distance  has  more 
work  on  it.  Foreground  shadow  lighter  in  tone. 

No.  28. — Cleaning  Wheat. 

The  interior  of  a barn  into  which  sunlight  streams  on  four 
men  from  an  open  door  to  right  : one  to  left  pours  corn 
from  a bucket  into  a sifting  machine,  the  handle  of  which 
is  turned  by  another.  Two  men  to  right  shovel  the  loose 
grain  on  the  floor.  Filled  sacks  are  piled  together  in  fore- 
ground to  right,  at  the  bottom  of  one  is  signature,  G. 
Clausen. 

Ilix9. 

No.  29. — Filling  Sacks. 

The  interior  of  a barn  which  is  divided  by  a wooden 
partition,  beyond  this  is  seen  the  roof  and  cross  beams.  In 
foreground  to  right  a boy  fills  a sack  which  another  one 
holds  open.  A heap  of  filled  sacks  to  left.  Signed  in 
lower  right  corner  G.  Clausen. 

llix9U 

No.  v30. — A Group  of  Trees. 

A shed  to  left,  a bit  of  fence  and  five  trees  whose  stems 
stretch  across  the  foreground  their  foliage  against  a light  sky. 
Unsigned.  Ftching  and  mezzotint,  present  state  (1921). 
5x7. 


GEORGE  CLAUSEN.  Hoeing.  Lithograph 
Size  of  original  plate,  lo  XS  inches 
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LITHOGRAPHS  BY  GEORGE  CLAUSEN,  R.A. 


No.  1.  Hoeing. 

A farm  labourer  working  in  a field.  Printed  on  brownish 
anrl  also  on  white  jxiper.  Si.ijjned  to  ri<;ht  G.  C. 

10X8. 

JLxhibitedat  Lithograjdi  ICxhibition  held  at  K.  Dnnthorne’s 
(i  all  cry,  189vS. 

Xo.  2.  Way  P>.\rn. 

A boy  stacking  hay  in  a dimly  lit  barn.  Signed  to  ri<<ht 
of  the  post  G.  C.  Printed  on  brownish,  also  on  paper. 

14xl0i. 

Exhibited  at  Society  of  Twelve,  1905. 

Xo.  3.  The  Mower. 

Half-length  figure  of  a man  wearing  a broad  brimmed 
hat,  grasping  with  both  hands  the  handles  of  his  scythe. 
Signed  G.  C.  1898. 

lU  X8. 

X^o.  4.  — A Young  CTrl. 

Half  length  of  a child  three-quarter  face  to  left.  Signed 
in  left  lower  corner  G.  C.  Printed  in  red. 

10ix6. 

Xo.  5. — Study  of  a Draught  Horse. 

Printed  in  brownish  red  on  yellowish  paper.  I^ritish 
Museum  has  an  impression  with  words  “ George  Clausen 
to  F.  C4oulding  1898.” 

74X10L 

X'o.  8. — Re.\pers. 

Two  men  to  left  mowing  a patch  of  standing  corn,  another 
one  to  right  stoops  to  gather  up  a sheaf.  Beyond  is  rising 
moon.  In  a print  at  the  British  Museum  lights  are  scraped 
out  on  the  shirt  of  the  distant  mower,  and  also  on  the 
sheaf  which  the  stooping  man  is  making.  Underneath 
this  lithograph  are  the  words  Goulding  Imp.  Signed  left 
lower  corner  G.  C. 

74x11.  Printed  in  different  shades  of  brown.  Re- 
produced in  Magazine  of  Art,  1896. 

Xo.  7. — Girl  Sleeping. 

Half  length  of  a young  girl  lying  down,  her  head  resting 
on  a striped  pillow,  her  left  arm  crossed  and  hand  under 
her  shoulder.  Signed  to  left  G.  C.  Printed  in  brownish 
red. 

7ixll. 
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GEORGE  CLAUSEN.  The  Furnace.  Lithograph 
Si/.e  of  original  plate,  iS  x 13A  inches 
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Two  men  in  a dark  barn  wliich  is  dimly  lit  from  a hij^li 
window.  One  to  left  holds  a stick,  tlu'  other  has  his  back 
turned  to  the  spectator.  Signed,  G.  C.,  ri^ijht  lower  corner. 

10x7.  ITinted  in  brownish  red. 

I^xhibited  Societ\'  of  Tweh  e,  1905. 

No.  9.  Ax  .\XCIRXT  lb\RX. 

'I'he  interior  of  a richly  timbered  barn,  lighted  from  a 
high  window  through  winch  rays  of  light  shine,  and  also 
from  a door  to  the  right.  In  foreground  a boy  with  a 
filled  sac'k  on  his  shonlders  walks  to  left  ]:>ast  a ))ile  of  others 
round  a post,  .\nother  boy  to  left  steadies  a sack.  Signed, 
G.  (\,  right  lower  corner.  Published  in  The  Xenlith,  1907. 

Pix9?. 


Xo.  10. — Veere. 

Sketch  of  a church  with  tall  steeple  against  a windy  sky. 
Signed  on  the  left  G.  C. 

6i  X 6. 

Published,  with  Xo.  11,  in  “ Sketches  made  on  the  Dutch 
Excursion-  - July  1906 --and  on  other  occasions  by  members 
of  the  Art  Workers’  Guild,”  printed  by  T.  R.  Way,  Feb- 
ruary 1907. 

X'o.  11  — Dutch  Boys. 

One  boy  sits  on  an  iron  rail,  another  stanels  behind  it. 
In  the  background  are  a windmill  anel  a steeple  resembling 
that  of  Veere.  Signed  on  the  left  G.  C. 

7ix6J. 


The  Great  War 
Britain’s  Efforts  and  Ideals. 

Making  Guns  (a  series  of  six). 

Xo.  12. — (1)  Where  the  Guns  are  Made. 

Meev  over  many  roofs  to  a large  circular  buileling  with 
a very  tall  chimney,  other  buildings  and  chimneys  lost 
in  a haze  of  smoke  and  sky  covered  with  large  white  clouds. 
Signed  G.  Clausen,  1917. 

13ixl8. 

X^o.  13. — (2)  The  Furnace. 

A man  stands  behind  a huge  glowing  mass  of  metal, 
which  throws  out  streams  of  flame  and  star-shaped  sparks 
and  sw'irls  of  smoke.  Signed  G.  Clausen,  1917. 

18x131. 
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No.  14. — (3)  The  (1re.\t  Hammer. 

The  huge  machine  fills  the  centre  of  the  composition, 
while  to  the  right  is  a mammoth  crane  and  the  end  of  a 
truck.  Signed  G.  Clausen,  1917. 

13JX18. 

No.  15. — (4)  Turning  a Big  Gun. 

The  gun  is  shown  rather  foreshortened  and  mounted  on 
a platform,  on  which  a man  stands  with  a lever.  Signed 
G.  Clausen,  1917. 

13JX18. 

No.  16. — (5)  The  Radi  at.  Crane. 

The  base  of  a great  crane  fills  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position and  its  arms  stretch  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
design.  To  the  left  a railed-in  furnace  forms  a dark  mass, 
in  foreground  are  unmounted  guns  and  castings  and  the 
figures  of  three  workmen.  Signed  G.  Clausen,  1917. 

14x18. 

No.  17. — (6)  Lifting  an  Inner  Tube. 

At  the  base  of  a huge  crane  seven  men  are  fixing  the 
tackle  suspended  from  a large  pulley  ; the  group  is  lit 
by  a mass  of  light  which  streams  down  from  an  upper 
window^  to  the  left.  Signed  G.  Clausen,  1917. 

18x14. 

Nos.  12-17,  forming  part  of  the  Efforts, " printed  in 

black,  were  published  in  1917  by  the  ^Ministry  of  Information 
(200  copies  for  sale). 


No.  18. — The  Reconstruction  of  Belgium. 

Three  men  stand  on  a scaffold.  One  shows  an  archi- 
tectural drawing  to  an  older  one,  who  looks  at  it  thought- 
fully ; the  third  points  to  the  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children  who  throng  the  street  below.  Above  them,  on 
a scaffold  to  the  right,  stands  a stonemason,  hammer  and 
chisel  in  hand.  Across  the  street  ruined  buildings,  some 
being  repaired.  Signed  left  lower  corner  G.  Clausen,  1917. 

Printed  in  grey,  red,  yellow  and  blue. 

27x17. 

No.  2 of  “ The  Ideals”  in  the  scries  “ The  Great  War  : 
Britain’s  Efforts  and  Ideals,”  published  by  the  ^Ministry  of 
Information  (200  copies  for  sale). 
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No.  19.  I^oSTER  (executed  for  tlie  Underground  Kailway). 

A view  of  a village  church  with  square  tower  standing 
in  its  graveyard  ; cottages  to  the  left  of  this,  and  distant 
hills  beyond,  and  a sky  covered  with  white  clouds.  In 
the  foreground  is  a strij)  of  green  turf,  and  at  the  foot  of 
a tree  to  the  left  sits  a woman  sewing  and  a child  in  front 
of  her  ; to  the  right,  under  another  tree,  a labourer  reclines 
in  grass.  Signed  left  lower  corner  G.  Clausen.  Printed  in 
black,  blue  and  green. 

On  the  top  of  the  design  is  ])rinted  the  following  : — 
‘ The  Ihiderground  Kailway  of  J.ondon,  knowing  how 
many  of  their  passengers  are  now  engaged  in  important 
business  in  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  send  out 
this  reminder  of  home.  Thanks  are  due  to  George  Clausen, 
K.A.,  for  the  drawing.” 

Underneath  the  design  is  printed  Kogers’  poem,  ” A 
Wish.” 

30  X 20. 
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Hudson  & Kearns  Ltd. 
London,  S.E.  i 


FRANK  r.  SABIN 

{Established  in  1848) 

172  NEIV  BOND  STREET 

LONDON,  ir.  I 


^ Finest  examples  of  old  English  and 
French  Colour  Prints,  Mezzotints,  etc., 
of  the  18th  Century. 

^ Choice  Paintings  by  Old  Masters. 

^ Original  drawings,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, miniatures,  and  specially  fine 
and  rare  books. 


172  NEIV  BOND  STREET 

LONDON,  Jl\  I 

Only  Address 


ERNEST  BROWN  & PHILLIPS 

THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 
LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON 


Etchings  and  Lithographs 


BY 


THE  BEST  MODERN  ARTISTS 

Muirhead  Bone 

James  McBey 

E.  Blampied 

E.  Carriere 

A.  Kaine-Barker 

F.  Buhot 

D.  V.  Cameron 

M.  Cassatt 

G.  L.  Brockhurst 

Corot 

Vernon  Hill 

Uegas 

Lee  Hankey 

Forain 

A.  E.  John 

Gaugain 

C.  R.  W.  Nevinson 

A.  Lepere 

C.  H.  Shannon 

Manet 

A.  Legros 

Meryon 

A.  Zorn 

Millet 

D.  S.  MacLaughlan 

Steinlen 

F.  Seymour  Haden 

Toulouse-Lautrec 

J.  M.  Whistler 

C.  Pissarro 

Etc. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE 

BEST  MODERN  WORK 

XXX IV 


(3ro6Penov  (3alleiies 

(P.  & D.  COLNAGHI  & CO.) 

51a  new  bond  street,  LONDON,  W.  1 


PAINTINGS  DRAWINGS  ENGRAVINGS 
ETCH  I NGS  WOODCUTS 
LITHOGRAPHS 

ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

DAILY  10-6  SATURDAYS  10-4 


Collectors,  Artists,  and  others  interested  in 
Books  relating  to  the  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 
Finely  Illustrated  Books,  etc.,  are  invited  to 
communicate  their  requirements  to 

HENRY  DANIELSON 

64  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,\V.C.2 

who  also  has  a varied  selecticn  of  Etchings, 
Lithographs,  and  Original  Drawings  by  dis- 
tinguished Modern  Artists. 

A Special  New  Catalogue  is  in  active  prepara- 
tion, and  will  be  forwarded,  post  free  on 
request. 


XXXV 


Francis  Harvey 

6 St.  James’s  Street 
LONDON,  S.W.l 


OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
RARE  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS 

On  View  and  on  Sale 


Tel.  : Regent  3927 


THE 

PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 

QUARTERLY 


Vol.  2,  No.  3 5/6 

2,  „ 3 5/6 

„ 3,  „ 2 5/6 


The  foUoicin"  numbers  are  still  on  sale  : 

Vol.  4 set  20 - 

,,  5 .,20 

„ 6 20/- 

7 „ 20;- 

General  Index  for  Vols.  1-7,  2/6 
POST  FREE 

The  above-mentioned  prices  will  only  hold  good  for  the 
year  1921. 

^ Subscribers  should  complete  their  sets  without  delay  as 
only  a few  of  the  single  numbers  and  the  volumes  remain . 
^ The  volumes  can  only  be  sold  in  complete  sets  of  four 
numbers. 


10  BEDFORD  STREET 


LONDON,  W.C.  2 


XXXV 1 


Bernard  Houthakker 

AMSTERDAM 

HOLl.AND 


PAINTINGS 

oj  the  Old  Dutch  School 

OLD  DRAWINGS 

of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters 

ETCHINGS  & ENGRAVINGS 

B\'  Dutch^  Efiglish  and  French  Masters 
of  the  i6th^  ijth  and  iSth  Centuries 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

332  N.Z:  VOORBURGWAL  Code  in  Use:  ABC,  5th  Ed. 
AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND  Telegrams:  Houthakker 


XXXVll 


Manuscripts  and  miniatures  from 

the  14th  and  15th  Century;  DRAWINGS 
from  the  15th  to  the  18th  Century. 

BULLETIN!.  With  \ 5 Plates. 

French  engraved  portraits.  Two 

hundred  portraits  by  Nanteuil,  Masson,  Edel- 
inck,  Drevet,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  2.  With  8 Plates 
The  above  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

L’ART  ANCIEN  S.A. 

LUGANO,  SWITZERLAND 
: 7 PIAZZA  GIARDINO  : 

A large  stock  of  Old  Engravings,  Bindings,  Incinahula,  Early 
Illustrated  Books  and  Paintings.  Catalogues  constantly  issued. 


B.  F.  Stevens  & Brown 


Jlmerican  Library  and  Literary  jd gents 

beg  to  announce  that  they  are  adding  a FINE  ART 
DEPARTMENT  to  their  Agency  under  expert 
management,  and  are  extending  their  activities 
to  High  Class  Pictures,  Drawings,  Engravings  and 
Works  of  Art  generally,  in  addition  to  Rare 
Books,  MSS.,  etc. 


Commissions  Executed  Searches  Made 
Enquiries  Solicited 


4 FRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 

1 cletihone  : 5306  G err ard  Telegrams  and  Cables  : Stebrovens,  London 

New  York  Agents:  Messrs.  Tice  & Lynch,  Inc.  33  Pearl  Street. 


xxxviii 


F.  ®.  MAYER 

Book  and  Bruit  Seller 
70  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LON  DON 

Telelyhone  Geryard  7SI3.  W.C  2 

ETCHINGS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS  BY 
MODERN  ARTISTS 

DRAWINGS  BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS 

CHIAOSCUROS 

BOOKS  ON  ART,  ENGLISH  AND  EOREIGN 

Catalogues  post  ^ree 


SIZE  AYS'  X 3 fs 


ri 

■ PUCHARD  ^TRLLJ; COVENTRY, ENG-.  .• 


XXX IX 


PUBLISHERS  & BOOKSELLERS 


THE  BRICK  ROW  BOOK  SHOP,  INC. 

104  High  Street^  New  Haven,  19  E,  47th  Street,  New  York 

Founded  in  1915  at  the  seat  of  Yale  University  with 
the  intention  of  fostering  a love  for  English  Litera- 
ture among  the  undergraduates,  it  has  commended 
itself  to  Book  Lovers  generally  by  its  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy.  It  carries  on  a general  business  in  old  and  new 
books,  autographs,  prints  and  other  literary  properties.  It 
issues  catalogues  which  it  sends  to  book  lovers  upon  request. 


OVER  200  PRINT  COLLECTORS, 

in  different  parts  of  the  world,  are  already  Collector  Members  of 
THE  PRINT  SOCIETY',  and  having  sent  to  them  at  regular 
intervals  neat  folios  containing  from  30-35  modern  etchings,  to 
study  and  enjoy  in  the  comfort  of  their  homes.  Any  (irrespective 
of  where  they  live)  who  are  interested  in  prints  and  are  not  yet 
members,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  .Society  for 
further  details. 

THP.  PRINT  SOCIEIY,  a Society  of  Etchers  & Pnnl  Collectors 
RINGWOOD  : HAMPSHIRE  : ENGLAND 


Now  Ready 

PRINT  PRICES  CURRENT 

A complete  annual  record  of  all  Engravings  and  modern 
Etchings  sold  hy  auction  in  London  and  Glasgow, 
alphabetically  arranged  throughout* 

VOLUME  II  (1919-20)  27  shillings 

VOLUME  I (1918-19)  21  shillings  {London  prices  only) 


Specimen  entry : — 

JONES  (J),  after  Romney  (G.) 

Emma  (Lady  Hamilton)  Stipple  Engraving,  /'LS : 4 : B 

C.  13/1/20 

,,  Printed  in  colours,  ;^1050.  C.  21/6/20 
,,  Printed  in  colours,  inscription  cut,  /440.  5.20/7/20 

F.  L*  WILDER  {of  Messrs.  Sotheb/s  Staff) 

10  FOREST  RISE,  LONDON,  E,  17 
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iimLI^  iidL 


The  New 

Independent  Weel^lp  Review 

of 

LITERATURE,  MUSIC, 
POLITICS,  ART  and  , 
INDUSTRY 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Rebecca  West 
H.  Kitchell  Webster 
Rose  Macaulay 
Robert  Lynd 

The  Viscountess  Wolseley 
Clemence  Dane 
Alec  Waugh 
Mary  A.  Hamilton 
Christopher  St.  John 
Stephen  Gwynn,  Etc. 


DIRECTORS 

The  Viscountess  Rhondda 

Dame  Helen  Gwynne-Vaughan, 
D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Mrs.  Chalmers  Watson,  M.D. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robins 
Mrs.  Helen  Archdale 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Irving 
Mrs.  D.  R.  Llewellyn 
Mrs.  Mary  Hamilton 


Specimen  copy  free  of 

Miss  IT  lUK'KNER  KIRK,  315  W.  24tli  Street, 
Xew  York  City,  or 

the:  iniBLISHEK,  "TIME  .\NI)  TIDE:,  ' 88  Fleet 
Street,  London,  ICC.  4. 


SUBSCRIPITON  IN  ENGLAND: 
4'hree  inontlis,  5/6  ; Six  months,  8 9 ; 
Twelve  months,  17  6. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ABROAD  : 

Three  months,  $1.50;  Six  months,  $2.25; 
Twelve  months,  $4.50. 
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“INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE  COLLECTOR” 


The 

Ftdly  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  the 

Etchings  of  Augustus  John 

By  CAMPBELL  DODGSON,  C.B.E. 

Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the 
British  Museum 

Price  - ;^3  3 0 


THE  CHENIL  GALLERY 

183A  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W  3 


BOOKS  ON  PRINTS 

Also  Illustrated  Books  (with  Plates  in  Colour)  by  Powlandson,  Aiken 
Crnickshank,  and  others,  and  Finely  Coloured  Engravings.  Wc  hold 
one  of  the  finest  stocks  of  Rare  Books  and  F'irst  l Alitions.  In  oiir 
various  Departments  there  are  over  1,000,000  volumes  on  every 
conceivable  subject. 

Books  sent  on  approval.  Write  for  Catalogue  399  mentioning  require- 
ments or  interests.  Books  purchased. 

TWO  OF  OUR  OFFERS: 

PENNELL  (Elizabeth  and  Joseph) 

Lithography  and  I ithographers.  .Some  chajiters  in  the  history 
of  the  Art,  together  with  dcscriiitions  and  technical  explana- 
tions of  modern  artistic  methods.  Containing  one  lithograph  in 
colour,  seven  photo-lithographs,  seventy-two  half-tone  illus- 
trations. A History  for  Collectors,  a Guide  to  Dealers.  Uur 
price  21s..  post  free  inland.  (As  new.) 

RODIN  (Auguste) 

I vvclvc  Aquarelles  by.  Introduction  by  1’aul  Gsell.  Irans- 
lated  by  Ronald  Davis.  Georg  lidition  1920.  200  Copies 

only  of  Jinglish  I ranslation  issued.  Originals  from  the  Col- 
lections of  E.  Dcscaves  and  N.  Rauch.  Our  price  £9  9s., 
Carriage  paid  inland. 

W.  & G.  FOYLE,  LTD.  (Offer  399) 
121-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  ENG. 
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The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd. 

148  New  Bond  Street 
W.  1 

Established  1876 

Publishers  of  the 

Etchings 

of 

Frank  Brangwyn,  R.A. 

Etc.  Etc. 

Etchings,  Paintings  and  Water 
Colours,  Bronze  Statuettes 
by  Leading  Artists 

0 

A fine  selection  of  Etchings  by  the  late 
ANDERS  ZORN 

- - 
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P.&D.COLNAGHI&CO. 

Established  1760 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 

Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings 
and  Etchings 

by  the 

Old  and  Modern  Masters 


Finest  States  of 

aEnglisft)  JfilScjjotints  anh 
Prints  in  colour 


GALLERIES^ 

144, 145, 146  New  Bond  Street 
London,  W.  1 

Telegrams — Colnaghi,  Wesdo,  London 
Telephone — Mayfair  6356  (3  lines) 

Gibles — Colnaghi,  London 


Messrs.  ARTHUR  H. 
HARLOW  & CO. 

(jormaltj  ARTHUR  H.  HAHLO  & CO.) 
of 

569  FIFTH  AVENUE 

BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE  THEIR 

REMOVAL 

ON  SEPTEMBER  FIRST.  1920,  TO 
MORE  COMMODIOUS  GALLERIES  AT 

712  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(between  55th  and  56th  Streets) 


Where  they  will  continue  to  show  in  addition  to 
specially  selected  Prints  for  the  Collector,  many 
Engravings,  Etchings,  Drawings  & Mezzotints 
in  color,  moderately  priced,  suitable  for  gifts. 


ALSO  A CHOICE  SELECTION  OF 
PAINTINGS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 


MARCH 

Reproduction  of  an  Etching  by  F.  L.  GRIGGS 

The  TWENTY-ONE  GALLERY 

ADELPHI.  LONDON.  W.C.2 


Cfje 

Cftricf)  <!^aUer(eg 

Dealers  in 

“OLD  MASTERS” 

exclusively 

707  Fifth  Avenue  at  55th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Original  paintings  of  all  the  Early  Schools, 
including  examples  by 

REMBRANDT,  HALS,  REYNOLDS, 
RAEBURN,  VELASQUEZ,  GRECO, 
GOYA,  LARGILLIERE,  VANNI, 
TINTORETTO, 

Etc. 


F.  R.MEATYARD 

1 EL.  : Museum  3937J  [Frintseller 

32  MUSEUM  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.i 


Offers  for  Sale  the  following 

English,  French  & Dutch  Portraits 

ENGRAVED  IN  LINE  BY 

Masters  of  the  XVIIth  Century 

THE  SIZES  ARE  GIVEN  IN  INCHES.  Upright  measurements  first. 
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HENDRIK,  COUNT  GOUDT 


By  henry  SCIPIO  REITLINGER 

ETWEEN  the  Venetian  painters  and  the  rise 
of  the  great  Netherlandish  school  there  lies  a 
period  that  is  artistically  somewhat  barren. 
The  decline  is  most  marked  in  Germany, 
where  the  impulse  that  had  produced  Diirer  and 
Griinewald  and  Holbein  was  by  the  year  1600  completely 
exhausted.  The  gloom  is  partially  relieved  by  the 
appearance  of  Elsheimer,  a strange,  remarkable  figure,  so 
closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  article  that  his 
importance — only  fully  recognised  in  recent  years — must 
be  briefly  indicated  here. 

Adam  Elsheimer,  a tailor's  son  of  Frankfort,  was  born 
in  1578  and,  after  a short  residence  at  Venice,  made  his 
way  to  Rome  in  1600,  where  he  worked  till  his  death  in 
1610.  Here  it  was  not  the  great  masters  of  the  past  who 
influenced  him,  but  his  contemporary,  Michelangelo 
Amerighi,  who  had  specialised  in  the  naturalistic  but 
dramatically  lit  presentation  of  the  human  figure. 
Elsheimer  s landscape,  based  largely  on  observation  of 
nature,  also  derives  from  the  old  Italian-Flemish  land- 
scape tradition  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  he  must 
have  imbibed  from  Paul  Bril  in  Italy  and — ere  ever  he 
reached  Italy — from  that  small  group  of  transplanted 
Flemings  who  were  working  near  his  home  at  Franken- 
thal. 
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Elsheimer  combines  landscapes  and  figures  in  small, 
carefully  finished  pictures  which  have  all  the  breadth  of 
large  paintings.  The  effect  of  these  works  is  quite 
remarkable  ; they  can  be  said  to  stand  in  a class  by 
themselves,  so  essentially  different  are  they  from  any- 
thing else.  The  landscape  in  them  is  no  mere  back- 
ground to  the  figures,  nor  are  the  figures  only  properties 
in  the  landscape,  but  the  whole  forms  a sort  of  fantastic 
unity.  Nature  here  is  mysterious  and  dramatically  lit, 
and  the  little  nymphs  and  gods  and  shepherds  dwell  in 
it  at  their  ease.  This  harmony  of  man  and  nature  has 
been  presented  in  painting  by  the  oldest  Chinese  masters, 
by  Giorgione,  and  at  times  by  Titian,  but  it  has  always 
been  rare  in  Europe. 

Elsheimer  s influence  on  the  next  generation  of 
painters  was  profound.  Claude  and  Rubens  came  under 
his  spell,  and  most  notably  of  all,  Rembrandt,  through 
his  predecessors  Eastman  and  Uytenbroek.  The  art  of 
idyllic  landscape,  so  typical  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
derives  very  largely  from  him. 

As  an  engraver  Elsheimer  scarcely  counts,  the  few 
small  etchings  executed  by  his  own  hand  being  interest- 
ing but  not  of  primary  importance.  The  engravers  who 
translated  his  work  into  black  and  white  did  so  with 
remarkable  success,  since  Elsheimer  undoubtedly  exer- 
cised a most  fertilising  influence  on  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  Magdalena  van  de  Passe,  the  gifted 
daughter  of  a prolific  engraver  family,  produced  some 
very  sympathetic  versions,  notably  the  plate  of  Latona 
turning  the  boors  into  frogs  ; and  Hollar  s various 
etchings  after  the  master,  produced,  of  course,  many 
years  after  his  death,  are  among  his  most  satisfactory 
efforts. 
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H.  GOUDT.  Tobias  and  the  Angel  (after  Elsheimer)  Small  Plate 
Size  of  original  engraving  5I  X 7i  inches 


The  Elsheimer  engraver  par  excellence,  however,  was 
Hendrik,  Count  Goudt,  the  subject  of  this  article. 
Goudt  s entire  engraved  work  consists  of  seven  pieces, 
all  of  them  after  Elsheimer,  but  small  as  this  cBuvre  is 
in  quantity,  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  really  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  engravers  art.  Goudt 's  whole 
career  and  personality  are  wrapped  in  mysteries  that 
have  so  far  not  been  solved.  He  is  known  to  have  been 
born  at  Utrecht  in  1585  of  a noble  family,  and  describes 
himself  as  “ Palat.  Comes  et  Aur.  mil.  eques  ''  (Count 
Palatine  and  Knight)^.  His  father-  he  describes  in  a 
dedication  as  a nobleman  and  amateur  of  pictures  and 
the  fine  arts.  On  his  reception  into  the  painters’  guild 
of  Utrecht  he  is  described  as  “ edelman  plaetsnyder,”  a 
nobleman  and  engraver.  The  family  is,  however, 
unknown  to  Dutch  genealogy,  and  its  origin  requires 
further  elucidation. 

In  the  year  1608  we  find  him  in  Rome,  where  he  pro- 
duced his  first  dated  plate,  the  little  Tobias.  This  is 
already  a highly  developed,  unusual  type  of  engraving, 
apparently  produced  at  the  age  of  23.  Who  were  Goudt  s 
teachers  in  this  difficult  art  ? The  style  comes  nearest  to 
that  of  Jan  van  de  Velde  II.,  who  may  have  been  his 
teacher,  seeing  that  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht  are  not  so 
far  apart.  But  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  this  nor  of 
any  other  instruction. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain ; whoever  were  his 
teachers,  Goudt  at  once  developed  a most  curious  and 
individual  style  which  was  all  his  own.  It  consists  in 

^ “Eques  auratus  ” is  the  common  Latin  equivalent  of  knight.  The  exact 
significance  of  “ mil.”  (=militaris  ?)  is  obscure. — [Ed.] 

2 In  Dutuit  5.  Dutuit,  however,  reads  “ patri  suo  ” as  “ fratri  suo.”  It 
is  a matter  of  conjecture  whether  the  initial  letter  is  p or  fr,  so  ornate  is  Goudt’s 
calligraphy,  a very  characteristic  feature  of  his  work,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
one  specimen  included  among  our  illustrations. 
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H.  GOUDT.  Detail  from  ToBIAS  AND  THE  Angel  (after  Elsheimer)  Large  Plate 

Size  of  original  engraving,  72  X lo^  inches  ; detail,  72  X 5s  inches 
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laying  very  numerous  lines  closely  parallel,  but  very 
sensitively  and  by  no  means  in  the  mechanical  fashion  of 
later  engravers,  so  as  to  produce  the  highest  possible 
effect  of  chiaroscuro.  Certain  of  his  pieces,  notably  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  and  the  large  Tobias  give  one  an  almost 
mezzotint-like  impression  when  seen  at  a short  distance. 
It  is  through  these  works  that  one  comes  to  understand 
the  crying  need  for  the  invention  of  mezzotint  that  the 
new  artistic  effects  of  light  and  shade  imposed  on  en- 
gravers at  this  period — a need  which  some  thirty  years 
later  was  to  result  in  Von  Siegen's  invention. 

The  relationship  of  Goudt  to  Elsheimer  was  a curious 
one.  It  appears  that  the  young  amateur — for  so  he  was 
regarded — contracted  to  purchase  a considerable  part  of 
the  painter  s output,  partly  for  the  pleasure  of  possession, 
partly  to  provide  subjects  for  his  engravings.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  he  was  actually  a dealer  in  Elsheimer  s 
pictures  as  well.  The  whole  position  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand,  as  is  also  the  painful  subject  of 
Elsheimer  s death.  According  to  Sandrart,  Elsheimer 
was  thrown  into  a debtor  s prison,  and  Goudt  s name  is 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  The  painter  fell  into  low 
spirits,  sickened,  and  on  his  release,  died.  A certain 
Doctor  Mancini  mentions  that  the  two  friends  had  been 
estranged,  but  that  Goudt  acted  “ as  a true  friend  at 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  painter.  No  less  a person  than 
Rubens  writes,  concerning  Elsheimer  s death,  as  follows  : 
‘‘  My  heart  is  torn  at  the  news.  I shall  never  again  be 
friendly  with  those  who  have  brought  him  to  such  a 
wretched  end.'’  The  matter  is  further  involved  by  com- 
plications with  Elsheimer  s Scottish  wife,  Carlantonia 
Stuart.  Many  more  facts  will  have  to  be  unearthed 
before  we  can  get  a true  picture  of  this  tragedy. 
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H.  GOUDT.  Detail  from  The  Flight  into  Egypt  (after  Elsheimer) 
Size  of  original  engraving  ii.V  X i5f  inches  ; detail  4f  x 6|  inches 


Goudt  s subsequent  career  is,  however,  even  more 
plunged  in  mystery  than  the  death  of  Elsheimer.  Five 
of  his  seven  plates  are  dated,  the  earliest  1608  and  the 
latest  1613.  His  artistic  activity  then  appears  suddenly 
to  stop  short,  for  we  know  of  nothing  further  produced 
by  his  hand.  A somewhat  fitful  light  is  cast  on  the 
situation  by  Joachim  von  Sandrart,  who  writes  as 
follows  in  his  “ Academia  Todesca  ''  (Nuremberg,  1675) 
of  events  subsequent  to  Goudt  s return  from  Rome  to 
Utrecht  : 

“ After  this,  our  artist  took  something  to  drink  by 
which  he  lost  his  understanding  and  became  very  mad  ; 
it  was,  as  they  say,  a love-philtre  whose  intention  was  to 
capture  his  love  and  rob  him  of  his  wits. 

‘‘  I often  spoke  with  him  in  the  years  1625  and  1626  in 
his  lodging  and  in  presence  of  a certain  person  to  whom 
he  owed  no  thanks,  since  she  and  the  sisters  were  in 
possession  of  the  house  and  fortune  as  heirs,  and  he 
stayed  with  them  unmarried  and  as  a pensioner,  broken 
in  all  his  limbs.  But  when  he  showed  me  his  paintings 
by  Elsheimer,  he  was  greatly  pleased,  and  gave  signs  of 
a fine  understanding  as  soon  as  one  began  speaking  to 
him  about  art.'’ 

This  is  somewhat  less  explanatory  than  we  could  wish, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  further  information  on 
the  subject  will  one  day  come  to  light.  There  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  premature  and  deplor- 
able ending  of  a talent  that  gave  promise  of  very  re- 
markable things. 

The  seven  engravings,  the  only  ones  known  to  have 
been  produced  by  Goudt,  are  described  below.  The 
numbers  correspond  with  the  catalogue  of  Dutuit 
(Manuel  de  TAmateur  d'Estampes).  The  measurements 
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I.  GOUDT.  Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the  house  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  (after  Elsheimer) 
Size  of  original  engraving  6'2  X 8|  inches 


are  those  of  the  plate-mark,  followed  by  those  of  the 
engraved  picture-surface.  The  inscriptions  under  the 
picture  are  all  engraved  in  a beautiful,  calligraphic 
manner,  whose  ornateness  can  be  a cause  of  ambiguity 
(see  note). 


CATALOGUE. 

1 .  — Tobias  (small  plate) 

Tobias,  carrying  the  fish  under  his  right  arm,  is  led  from 
left  to  right  by  a winged  angel  over  stepping  stones  across  a 
sheet  of  water.  A little  dog  stands  yapping  at  them  from 
the  bank.  In  the  background  are  majestic  trees,  beneath 
which  are  small  figures  of  men  and  cattle. 

Underneath  are  two  Latin  elegiac  couplets,  and  A . 
Ehlsheimev pinxit  on  left,  H.  Goudt  sculpK  RomcBl^OSon  right. 

5Jx74  (plate-mark)  ; 4Jx7J  (subject). 

This  is  the  earliest  dated  piece  and  shows  the  Goudt  style 
incompletely  developed.  There  is  a reverse  copy  by  Hollar 
(Parthey  75),  very  well  carried  out  and  not  inferior  to  the 
original. 

There  is  a proof  before  the  inscription  in  the  British 
Museum. 

2.  — Tobias  (large  plate). 

The  angel  and  Tobias,  the  latter  dragging  his  fish  on  the 
ground,  walk  from  left  to  right  through  a dense,  beautifully 
detailed  vegetation  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  In  the  back- 
ground is  an  ancient  tower  surrounded  by  heavy  woods,  on 
the  right  a mere  covered  with  dark  shadows,  on  the  further 
side  of  which  cattle  are  dimly  seen.  The  sky  is  angry  and 
luridly  lit. 

Inscription  : Two  Latin  elegiac  couplets  and  underneath 
H.  Goudt  Palat.  Comes  et  Aur.  Mil.  Eques  A^  1613. 

10  ^ X 10 1 (plate-mark)  ; 7|  X 10^  (subject). 

This,  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  is  the  latest  dated  piece 
and  also  the  most  developed.  The  four  centuries  of  the 
engraver’s  art  can  have  produced  few  things  more  un- 
forgettable than  these  figures  stalking  mysteriously  through 
a fantastic  world.  It  is  after  a picture  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London. 
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H.  GOUDT.  Detail  from  The  Mocking  of  Ceres  (after  Elsheimer) 

Size  of  original  engraving  inches,  detail  8|X4|  inches 
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H.  GOUDT.  Detail  from  The  Mocking  of  Ceres  (after  Elsheimer) 
Size  of  original  engraving  X 9 inches  ; detail  8§  x 54  inches 
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3.  — ^The  Flight  into  Egypt. 

The  Holy  family  in  the  centre  advances  from  left  to 
right.  On  the  left  is  a lake,  reflecting  the  moon.  The  back- 
ground is  occupied  by  dense  forests  at  whose  edge,  on  the 
right,  cowherds  have  built  a Are.  The  milky  way  stretches 
across  the  night  sky. 

Inscription  : Two  elegiac  Latin  couplets  and  underneath 
H.  Goudt.  Palat.  Comes  et  Auv.  Mil.  Eques  1613. 

14^x16  (plate-mark);  llJxLSf  (subject). 

This  large  piece  presents  a typical  example  of  the  dual 
lighting — moonlight  and  firelight — which  Elsheimer  loved. 
Elsheimer’s  picture  of  this  subject  is  in  the  Pinakothek, 
Munich. 

4.  — The  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

On  the  left  stands  the  executioner  with  the  saint’s  body 
lying  at  his  feet.  On  the  right  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
receives  the  head  on  a charger,  and  behind  her  are  an 
attendant  with  a torch  and  a naked  man  with  a drawn 
sword . 

Upright  oval ; 2f  x2  J to  plate-mark,  which  comes  nearly 
up  to  the  subject. 

This  small  niello-like  piece  is  considerably  rarer  than  the 
others,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  effective  concentration  of 
a very  dramatic  scene  into  a small  space. 

5.  — Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  the  House  of  Philemon  and 

Baucis. 

The  two  gods  are  seated  in  the  guise  of  travellers  at  a 
table  on  the  right,  lit  by  an  oil  lamp.  Baucis  stands  on 
their  left  with  a pile  of  blankets,  and  Philemon  with  lighted 
candle  is  entering  by  the  door  of  the  humble  cottage.  In  the 
left  foreground  is  a heap  of  fish,  vegetables  and  grapes. 

Inscription  : Eour  Latin  hexameters  and  H.  Goudt, 

Palat.  Comes  et  Aur.  Mil.  Eques,  Nob.  vivo  D.  A.  Goudt 
patri  suo,  Picturae  et  omn.  insignium  artium  amatori  D.D. 
1612. 

8 J|  X 9 J (plate-mark)  ; 6|  x 8f  (subject) . 

Elsheimer’s  picture  of  this  subject  is  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery,  and  a drawing,  with  considerable  variations, 
formerly  in  the  Northwick  Collection,  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  subject  is  taken  from  Ovid’s  metamorphoses, 
Bk.  viii. 
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6.  — The  Mocking  of  Ceres. 

The  goddess  stands  erect  drinking  from  an  earthen  nnig. 
On  the  left  a small  boy,  completely  naked,  has  issued  from  a 
wooden  hut  and  points  derisively  at  her  with  his  arm,  in 
spite  of  the  restraining  efforts  of  an  old  woman  holding  a 
candle.  Smaller  figures  are  seen  in  the  background,  and 
beautifully  engraved  festoons  of  leaves  and  flowers  hang 
from  the  trees. 

Inscription  : Eight  Latin  elegiac  verses,  with  the  name 
of  Janus  Rutgers,  and  a dedication  to  Cardinal  Scipione 
Borghese,  Rome,  1610. 

1 2 ^ X 9f  (plate  mark)  ; 11^x9^  (subject) . 

The  Ceres  is  usually  considered  Goudt’s  masterpiece. 
The  chief  figures  are  large  and  less  subordinated  than  usual 
to  the  landscape,  which  is  lit  by  numerous  sources  of  light, 
candles,  torches  and  a small  fire.  The  subject  is  taken  from 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  Bk.  V.,  446-461.  The  boy  was 
changed  into  a lizard  (Stellio)  for  mocking  at  Ceres.  A 
picture  of  this  subject  by  G.  Schalken  is  in  the  Dulwich 
Gallery. 

7.  — Aurora. 

A wide,  rolling  landscape,  lit  from  the  right  by  the  rising 
sun  which  is  itself  hidden  by  trees  and  high  ground  on  the 
right. 

Inscription  : A Latin  elegiac  couplet  and  H.  Goiidi  Palat. 
Comes  et  Aur.  Mil.  Eques  1613. 

6Jx7J  (plate  mark)  ; 5x6f  (subject). 
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A.  BESNARD,  Madame  Besnard.  1884.  (C.  13) 
Eau-forte  pure.  215  X 183  mm. 
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ALBERT  BESNARD 

Par  CLIiMENT-JANlN 

N a beaucoup etudie  M.  Albert  Bcsnard.  Cliaque 
annee  augmente  THimalaya  des  &rits  qui  lui 
sont  consacrfe.  Mais  c'est  toujours  le  peintre 
qui  fait  Tobjet  de  ces  travaux.  On  definit 
le  portraitiste,  le  decorateur,  le  symboliste  de  Berck, 
le  poete  allegorique  de  TEcole  de  Pharmacie,  de  Pamphi- 
theatre  de  chimie  a la  Sorbonne,  des  plafonds  de  PHotel 
de  Ville  et  du  Theatre  Frangais,  de  Ulle  Heureuse  au 
Pavilion  de  Marsan  et  de  tant  d 'hotels  particuliers  de 
Paris  et  de  Londres  ; on  vante  le  pastelliste,  Paquarelliste 
prestigieux  ; on  souligne  la  penetration  de  Pillustra- 
teur,  a peine  nomme-t-on  Paquafortiste  ! Ce  serait 
a croire  que  Poeuvre  grave  de  M.  Besnard  est  secondaire 
et  que  Partiste,  qui  a bribe  par  de  si  rares  qualites  dans 
ce  dont  on  parle,  en  a montre  d'infiniment  moindres 
dans  ce  que  Pon  tait. 

Ou  pourrait  croire  cela,  si  Pon  ne  savait  que  la  gravure 
est  la  Cendrillon  des  arts  et  qu'on  ne  s'occupe  d'elle 
qu’a  defaut  d'un  autre  sujet  offrant  plus  de  ressources 
au  jeu  brillant  des  epithetes.  La  verite  est  differente. 
M.  Albert  Besnard  est  extremement  original  dans  ses 
eaux-fortes.  L'y  etudier  est  de  premiere  importance. 
C'est  ce  que  vient  de  faire  un  admirateur  du  maitre, 
graveur  lui-meme,  M.  Charles  Coppier,  dans  un  livre 
enthousiaste,  ou  il  a donne,  avec  une  exactitude  coloree, 
les  descriptions  Writes  des  gravures  dont  il  a reproduit 
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A.  BESNARD.  La  fin  de  tout.  1883.  (C.  II) 
Eau-forte  et  pointe-seche.  225  x 195  mm. 
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la  plupart  en  pliototypies.^  Lc  mcment  est  done  venu 
d’etudier  en  M.  Besnard  ie  gravenr.  II  est  indispensable 
de  le  faire,  si  Ton  vent  avoir  de  ce  grand  artiste,  une 
impression  generale.  Car  M.  Besnard  dit  avec  sa 
pointe  autre  chose  que  ce  qu’il  exprime  avec  son  pinceaii. 
Mobile  et  complexe,  il  se  sert  de  la  gravure  pour  montrer 
un  nouvel  aspect  de  son  sentiment.  Comme  Ta  ecrit 
Mme.  Besnard,  c est  en  creant  qu’il  apaise  sa  soif  de 
connaitre.^  Pour  lui,  rohjectif — dirait  un  lecteur  de 
Kant — devient,  non  pas  en  effet  du  suhjectif,  mais  son 
stimulant.  II  considere  que  I’esprit  se  complete  par 
le  monde  exterieur.  C’est  tout  I’oppose  de  la  doctrine 
allemande  qui,  par  Fichte,  Schelling  et  Hegel,  va  a 
I’absorption  de  I’objet  par  le  sujet,  puis  a la  negation 
de  I’un  et  de  I’autre,  pour  ne  plus  laisser  survivre  que 
cette  entite  metaphysique  : I’essence.  Ces  subtilit& 
ne  vont  point  a I’intelligence  de  M.  Besnard.  II  pense 
avec  Moliere  que  trop  sou  vent  “ le  raisonnement  en 
bannit  la  raison,”  et  il  se  contente  d’etre  philosophe 
a la  fa^on  des  artistes,  e’est-a-dire  en  traduisant  par 
des  images  les  meditations  qu’eveillent  en  lui  la  douleur, 
la  brievete  de  1 ’existence,  le  souvenir  des  deuils  eprouv&, 
la  lassitude  des  plaisirs. 

Ce  dernier  effet  a ete  finement  saisi  par  M.  Coppier, 
constatant  que,  dans  la  production  chronologique  du 
maitre,  “ I’accent  d’aprete  tragique  des  eaux-fortes 
revient  periodiquement,  apres  chaque  grande  envolfe 
du  peintre  vers  les  regions  du  haut  lyrisme  apollonien.” 

1 Andre-Charles  Coppier,  “ Les  eaux-fortes  d' Albert  Besnard Paris,  Berger- 
Levrault,  1920.  Presque  toutes  les  oeuvres  sont  reproduites,  a I’exception 
de  quelques-unes'  jugees  peu  importantes,  et  de  la  tres-importante  serie 
Elle,  dont  I’amateur  qui  la  possede  n’a  pas  voulu  autoriser  la  photographie. 
Ce  catalogue  indique  avec  precision  de  quelle  technique  s’est  servi  le  gravenr, 
eau-forte  pure  ou  relevee  de  pointe-seche,  d’aquatinte  ou  de  roulette,  les 
dimensions  et  les  dates. 

2 Mme.  Charlotte  Besnard,  Preface  du  Catalogue  de  V exposition  de  Juin, 
1905:  “ Ses  oeuvres  sont  les  impulsions  de  cette  soif  de  connaitre  par  la  creation.” 
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A.  BESNARD.  Le  Dejeuner.  1885-7.  (C.45) 
Eau-forte  et  pointe-seche.  320  X 250  mm. 
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A.  BESNARD.  Cheval  arabe  et  tete  de  cheval.  1893.  (C95) 
Eau-forte  pure.  240  X 177  mm. 
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A.  BESNARD.  La  Robe  de  Soie.  1888.  (C.  65) 
Eaii-forte,  pointe-seche,  aqr.atinte  et  roulette.  360X230  mm. 


M.  Bcsnard  eproiive  le  bcsoin  crevocpicr  les  Tenebrcs  ct 
laMort  apres  les  jouissanccs  de  la  Lumiere  ct  de  la  Vie. 
II  se  separe  on  cela  des  grecs,  qiii  pretaicnt  a la  Mort 
les  attributs  de  rAmour,  la  beaute  et  le  flambeau,  la 
faisaicnt  soeur  dii  Sommeil  et  aiissi  douce  que  liii.  II 
se  rapprcche  des  latins  de  la  decadence  : Triinalcion 
exhibant  a ses  hotes,  pour  les  exciter  a joiiir  du  fcstin, 
un  petit  squelette  d ’argent  aux  vertebrcs  flexibles. 
II  se  revele  bien  davantage  impregne  des  idees  chretien- 
nes,  qui  font  de  la  Mort  le  domaine  de  Teffroi.  Nous 
sommes — a dit  Mallarme — 

La  triste  opacite  de  nos  spectres  futurSy 
et  ce  vers,  si  plein  de  melancolie  dans  sa  forme 
rafflnee,  pourrait  servir  d epigraphe  a nombre  de  pieces 
de  M.  Besnard,  tout  en  en  revelant  le  sens  profond. 

L’oeuvre  grave  de  M.  Besnard  se  compose  de  174 
eaux-fortes,  auxquelles  s’ajoutent  deux  lithographies.^ 
L’eau-forte  est  le  precede  qui  a les  preferences  de 
Tartiste  ; la  lithographic  le  laisse  a peu  pres  indifferent 
et  la  pointe-seche  le  fatigue,  a cause  de  la  reverberation 
du  cuivre  nu.  II  a toutefois  ex&ute  par  ce  seul  moyen 
le  portrait  de  Clemenceau  (1917).  L’acide,  au  contraire, 
le  passionne.  Ouand  il  lui  prend  fantaisie  de  graver, 
le  plus  souvent  afin  de  se  ddasser  de  ses  autres  travaux, 
et  qu’il  se  penche,  au  matin,  sur  la  plaque  vernie,  il  est 
tout  etonne,  le  soir  venu,  de  s’y  retrouver  encore.  Il 
a passe  la  journfe  entiere  a cet  amusement,  qu’il  croyait 
devoir  etre  seulement  de  quelques  heures.  Et  ce  n’est 
pas  ce  qu’on  nomme  la  “ cuisine  ” de  leau-forte  qui 
rinteresse,  ce  ne  sont  pas  ces  effets  de  morsures  a 

^ M.  Coppier  ne  cite  qxCnne  lithographie,  U Apoplexie,  ou  La  Visiteuse. 
Mais  il  y en  a une  seconde,  qui  ne  figure  pas  dans  la  collection  du  Maitre  et 
que  celui-ci  a sans  doute  oubliee  ; Quatre  etudes  de  tetes  et  d'un  Enfant.  Nous 
la  reproduisons,  ainsi  que  I’eau-forte  Petites  pecheuses  de  Berck,  qui  figure 
bien,  celle-la,  dans  la  collection  de  M.  Besnard,  mais  non  dans  le  catalogue,  ct 
qui  porte  le  nombre  des  eaux-fortes  de  173  qu’indique  M.  Coppier,  a 174. 
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A.  BESNARD.  Dans  les  Cendres.  2me  Etat.  1887.  (C  .57) 
Eau-forte,  pointe-seche  et  roulette.  400  X 290  mm. 
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travers  des  couvertiircs  plus  on  moins  pcrmeablcs  qu'il 
poursuit  au  point  d'en  onblicr  le  temps  ; non,  ce  sont 
les  simples  et  directes  attaqnes  dn  mcHal,  qni  crensent 
les  contours,  zebrent  de  hachnres  les  ombres,  enfoncent 
dans  le  cuivre,  qni  le  rendra  an  papier,  la  composition 
imaginfe  par  Tartiste.  Pour  obtenir  des  effets  de 
coulenr,  il  use  parfois  d’un  grain  d’aqnatinte,  mais  pins 
freqnemment  de  la  roulette,  qn’il  promene,  a la  manierc 
d’nn  crayon,  en  frottis  rapides  et  irreguliers. 

M.  Albert  Besnard  est  nn  aquafortist e de  la  grande 
ecole.  II  a ete  initie  tout  jeune  a cet  art  par  Pillns- 
trateur  espagnol  parisianise  Los  Rios,  et  ses  premieres 
planches  : Un  pendu,  son  Portrait,  Une  rue  au  Mont 

Saint-Michel  (avec  des  personnages  costumes,  recon- 
stitution historique  !)^  furent  grav&s  en  1869  et 
imprimfes  chez  Aug.  Delatre.  Delatre,  comme  Cadart 
un  pen  plus  anciennement,  est  a Porigine  de  beaucoup 
de  vocations.  II  donna  au  debutant  des  conseils  com- 
plementaires  de  technique,  pareils  a ceux  qu'il  avait 
donnes  a Whistler  qui,  dans  une  lettre  conservfe  par 
M.  Eugene  Delatre,  demande  comment  on  prepare 
Pacide.  “ J'ai  oublie,''  avoue-t-il  ingenuement. 

En  1881,  un  an  apres  son  mariage,  M.  Besnard 
s’etablissait  a Londres  et  continuait  Peau-forte,  avec 
Bracquemond  et  Legros,  surtout  avec  ce  dernier. 
L’influence  de  Legros  est  sensible  dans  des  eaux-fortes 
comme  La  fin  de  Tout  et  Martyr.  Sur  les  avis  de  ce 
maitre-graveur  (il  devait  le  repr&enter  dans  la  fougueuse 
aquarelle  du  musfe  du  Luxembourg),  il  parvenait  a la 
simplicite  savante,  a la  sobriete,  a la  virtuosite  dans 
le  rendu  des  matieres — “ Le  frangais  n’est  pas  eoloriste  ! '' 
disait-on  alors.  Il  ne  lui  deplaisait  pas  de  prouver  le 

^ A ses  debuts,  il  s’etait  engage  dans  le  siijet  historique,  ainsi  qu’en  temoigne 
sa  grande  peinture  La  procession  des  Seigneurs  de  Vauxhallan  (1869). 
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A.  BESNARD.  Rodin.  1900.  (C.  117) 
Eau-forte  et  pointe-seche,  270  X 200  mm. 
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contraire.  Plus  tard,  il  subira  asscz  sensiblcment 
rinlluence  de  Zorn. 

Nous  avons  dit  que  M.  Bcsnard  considerait  Pcau- 
forte  comme  un  delasscmcnt  de  la  peinture.  Sdl  cst, 
en  effet,  pcintre-graveur,  c'est  le  premier  terme  qui, 
chez  lui,  Pemporte  sur  le  second.  Avant  tout,  il  c‘.  t 
pcintre.  Ses  eaux-fortes  sont  comme  son  carnet  de 
notes  ou  de  pensees.  Il  jette  sur  le  cuivre  ce  qiPil  ne 
consignera  jamais  sur  la  toile.  Cela  n'a,  pour  lui,  qu’une 
importance  momentanee.  Aussi  etait-il  prodigue  de 
ses  epreuves  d’eaux-fortes  (a  ses  debuts  tout  au  moins), 
aussi  les  traitait-t-il  assez  cavalierement.  Oue  sa 
pointe  disc  ce  qudl  a voulu,  et  il  est  satisfait  ! Il  n’a 
nulle  preoccupation  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  la  “ belle 
epreuvre.''  Il  tire  de  mediocres  essais  sur  de  tres 
beaux  papiers  et  les  etats  definitifs  sur  un  simple 
Hollande.  Il  aime  cependant  les  papiers  “ amoureux  '' 
de  Pencre  et  de  ton  enveloppant,  et  sdl  n’a  pas  davantage 
pours uivi  la  belle  epreuve,  cela  tient  a ce  qudl  n'en 
avait  pas  suffisamment  experimente  la  superiorite  ! 
Cela  tient  aussi  a ce  qudl  ne  demand  ait  d ’ordinaire  a 
Peau-forte  que  d’etre  un  “ croquis  ” — e’est  Pexpression 
meme  de  Mme.  Besnard  — une  chose  preste,  mais 
en  matiere  d’art,  le  r&ultat  n’est  pas  toujours 
adequat  a Pesperance.  M.  Besnard,  cro3^ant  improviser, 
a sou  vent  execute  des  compositions  tres  pouss&s, 
veritables  oeuvres  de  graveur.  Faut-il  citer  le  portrait 
de  Lord  Wolseley  a la  maniere  noire — car  un  mezzotint 
ne  s ’improvise  pas — La  Fin  de  Tout  (il  y a un  premier 
etat  de  grande  beaute),  Dans  les  Cendres  (a  signaler 
aussi  un  premier  etat  des  plus  interessants,  tire  a P3 
epreuves  seulement,  dont  il  ne  reste  plus  que  3,  Pim- 
primeur  Salmon  ayant  detruit  les  dix  autres  ; ensuite 
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A.  BESNARD.  La  Biarriote.  1901.  (C.  145) 
Eau-forte,  pointe-seche,  roulette  et  grains.  230  X 170  mm. 
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le  cuivre  a ete  coupe),  An  pres  eVun  Marl,  Le  Comte 
R.  cie  Montesquioii  (le  mtuuc  cpi’avait  peint  W'histlcr), 
Tete  tie  blonde,  La  Rohe  tie  Soie,  La  Mere  Malade,  Le 
Dejeuner,  planches  exqiiises,  etc.  Dans  le  portrait  de 
Madame  Besnard  (1884),  il  va,  a Tinvitation  de  Legros, 
si  attentif  aux  techniques  du  passe,  jusqu’a  user,  dans 
le  modele  de  la  figure,  de  points  a la  van  Dyck. 

En  regard  de  ces  planches  isolees,  il  y a les  series  qui 
supposent  un  plan  precongu,  et  non  plus  Timprovisation, 
fille  du  caprice  ou  de  la  circonstance.  Pour  celles-la, 
Partiste  eut  bien  la  pensfe  de  faire  une  oeuvre  definitive 
et  seule  la  gravure  lui  parut  convenir  a son  execution. 
Ce  sont  L' Affaire  Clemenceau,  pour  Pillustration  du  roman 
d'A.  Dumas  fils  (11  pi.),  Les  Perles  Rouges  (4  pL),  Les 
Petites  Voluptes  (5  pL),  La  Femme  (12  pL),  File  (26pL). 
Ces  deux  dernieres  series  appellent  une  explication. 

M.  Besnard  est  un  “ fervent  ''  de  la  femme,  mais 
pas  a la  maniere  d’un  Rops,  d'un  Degas,  d'un  Louis 
Legrand  ou  d'un  Boldini.  Il  aime  la  femme  pour  sa 
grace,  pour  sa  coquetterie,  pour  ce  que  son  exterieur 
apporte  de  clarte  et  de  gaite  ; il  Laime  aussi  pour  ses 
tristesses  intimes,  pour  ses  douleurs,  pour  son  role  de 
Sysiphe,  sans  cesse  ecrase  par  le  rocher  social.  Son  art 
est  moins  d’un  sensuel  que  d’un  homme  qui  caresse, 
console  et,  hdas  ! constate.  S41  a plus  de  pitie  que 
de  desir,  si  ce  n’est  pas  Paiguillon  de  la  chair  qui  le 
meut,  e'est  que  sous  la  Volupte,  il  apergoit  la  ]\Iort. 
Telle  est  la  legon  que  ce  peintre  des  lumieres  con- 
trastees  et  joyeuses  inscrit  dans  ses  eaux-fortes.  La 
Femme,  e'est  la  coquette  {Flirt),  la  sentimentale  [Amour), 
la  mere  [Maternite],  Padulee  [Triomplie)  et  e’est  aussi 
— voyez  combien  les  planches  sont  plus  nombreuses  ! — 
Le  Viol,  La  Misere,  U Accouchement,  Le  V euvage.  La 
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A.  BESNARD.  Le  Turban  ou  L’Aigrette.  1910,  (C.154) 
Eaii-forte  et  pointe-seche.  195  X 170  mm. 
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Prostitution,  Lc  Suicide  et,  pour  coiironner  Ic  tout, 
V Apotheose,  une  pauvre  femme  nue,  an  corps  amaigri, 
qui  eleve,  dans  ses  mains  d&harnecs,  son  pauvre  cceur 
saignant  et  qui  a tout  souffert  ! “ Ce  siecle,’'  ecrivait 

Michelet,  “sera  celui  de  la  misere  et  de  rabandon  de 
la  femme,  de  son  d&espoir.”^  M.  Besnard  semble 
partager  ce  sentiment. 

Elle,  ce  n est  plus  la  femme,  c est  “ celle  qu  on  n'ose 
nommer,''  la  faucheuse  que  le  moyen-age  faisait  dansei 
satiriquement  sur  les  murs  des  cimetieres,  avec  les  rois, 
les  papes,  les  seigneurs,  les  eveques,  comme  avec  les 
marchands,  les  bourgeois,  les  paysans.  Les  Danses  des 
Morts  etaient  la  protestation  du  peuple  contre  Tinegalite 
des  conditions,  et  c'est  pourquoi  le  moyen-age,  tant 
opprime  par  la  feodalite,  les  a multiplies. 

De  nos  jours,  elles  sont  devenues  infiniment  rares. 
En  perdant  leur  utilite  politique,  elles  ont  perdu  leur 
vertu  d'enseignement.  L'allemand  Rethel,  avec  sa 
Danse  des  Morts  de  1848  et  sa  Mort  cruelle,  Alphonse 
Legros,  qui  a grave  une  danse  des  morts  inspire  de 
Rethel,  y ont  vu,  ce  dernier  surtout,  une  autre  face  des 
misses  de  la  guerre,  de  Callot.^  C'est  la  Mort  guerriere 
qui,rempla9ant  Jehovah,  suscite  les  combats,  le  carnage, 
rincendie  et  la  peste. 

Ce  qui  eait  figuration  exteieure,  M.  Besnard  Ta 
transforme  en  drame  psychologique.  Dans  une 
democratie,  la  Mort  n’a  plus  a preher  Tegalite,  puisque, 
theriquement,  elle  est  obtenue  ; a Tepoque  de  “ paix 
romaine  ou  gravait  M.  Besnard  (1900  a 1905),  on  ne 
croyait  pas  que  le  dieu  des  batailles  derangerait  encore 

^ Michelet,  U Amour,  p.  5. 

2 La  preoccupation  politique,  ou  tout  au  moins  I’actualite,  n’est  pas 
etrangere,  loin  de  la,  aux  compositions  que  Rethel  dessina,  en  1850,  apres 
I’avortement  de  la  revolution  allemande,  qui  avait  suivi  la  revolution  frangaise 
de  184.8.  Elle  est  totalement  etrangere  a Legros,  qui  n’y  a certainement  vu 
qu’un  exercice  pittoresque.  II  sera  curieux  de  savoir,  si  apres  I’enorme  tuerie 
de  1914  a 1918,  quelque  artiste  fera  a nouveau  “ danser  ” la  Mort.  Je  ne  le 
pense  pas. 
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A.  BESNARD.  Georges  Clemenceau.  1917.  (C.  167) 
Pointe-seche.  300  x240  mm, 
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sa  messagere  cdentee  jx)ur  les  graiulcs  liecatombes.  11 
restait  a la  ^lort  Taide  de  la  neuresthenie,  de  la  maladie, 
de  Talcool,  de  la  depravation,  du  deeouragemeiit,  de 
Texces  de  travail,  de  Texces  de  plaisirs,  de  Texces  de 
miseres,  de  Taccident,  de  Tegoisme  et  du  chagrin.  La 
Mort  ne  danse  plus,  elle  surveille,  elle  guette,  clle  attire. 
Tantot  elle  se  refuse  au  jeune  homme  d&espere  d 'amour 
qui  la  supplie,  tantot  elle  touche  au  front  1 artiste 
epuise  avant  Lheure  par  son  effort  incessant.  Ici,  elle 
tend  les  bras  a Lhomme  qui  deja  chancelle  sur  le  parapet 
de  la  tour  d’ou  il  se  precipite  ; la  elle  sort  furtive  de 
la  chambre  d'une  jeune  femme.  ...  La  Mort  n'est 
plus  Letrangere,  elle  est  en  nous-meme  ; elle  nous 
accompagne  comme  not  re  “ double,"  elle  tourne  autour 
de  nous,  telle  notre  ombre,  avec  le  soleil.  Ouand 
celui-ci  sera  descendu  derriere  Lhorizon,  Lombre  et  la 
Mort  feront  de  nous  leur  proie.  Cependant,  pour  fatale 
qu’elle  demeure,  Lech&nce  sera  plus  ou  moins  avancfe, 
selon  le  degre  de  notre  sagesse.  Si  nous  suivons  la 
nature,"  comme  le  conseillait  Lucrece,  nous  avons 
chance  de  ne  pas  mourir  trop  tot,  sinon  d'atteindre  a 
Lage  de  Philemon  et  Baucis.  Encore,  faut-il  compter 
avec  la  fatalite.  . . . 

La  serie  de  la  Mort  ne  fut  point  chez  M.  Besnard 
le  r&ultat  d'un  etat  passager,  comme  le  fut,  par  example, 
sa  grande  d&oration  de  Lhopital  de  Berck.  Bien  qu’il 
ait  execute  les  26  planches  d'Elle  en  quelques  mois,  a 
partir  de  la  fin  de  1900,^  il  y pensait  depuis  sa  jeunesse. 
L'&rire  fut  pour  lui  comme  un  fardeau  qu  on  depose. 
Depuis,  Videe  funebre  La  moins  hante.  S'il  “ sent 
deja  son  soir  vaguement  s'etoiler,"  c'est  un  brillant 

^ Les  deux  premieres  furent  faites  a Biarritz.  Cette  serie  si  importaiite  n’a 
ete  tiree  qu’a  3 ex.  et  nous  avons  vu  qu’elle  appartient  a un  amateur  qui 
n’en  autorise  pas  la  reproduction.  On  ne  pent,  pour  la  gloire  de  I’artiste  et 
pour  I’interet  public,  que  le  deplorer. 
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A,  BESNARD.  Quatre  etudes  de  tetes  et  d’un  enfant.  1893 
Lithographie.  279  x219  mm. 
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A,  BESNARD.  Fetites  Pecheuses  de  Bkrcx 
Eau-forte  et  pointc-s<^chc.  115x175  mm 


crepuscule  qui  pour  lui  s’etale,  avec  ses  puissantes 
variations  des  jaunes,  des  oranges  et  des  rouges,  dont 
son  ceil  epris  de  couleur  se  rejouira. 


En  r&ume,  M.  Besnard  aime  plus  la  gravure  qu’il 
ne  la  pratique.  II  est  trop  pris  par  sa  peinture.  Ses 
portraits  si  personnels,  ses  grandes  d&orations  ou  il 
inscrit  sa  conception  du  monde  et  de  la  societe,  a la 
fagon  dont  on  assure  que  les  sculpteurs  du  portail 
de  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  y placerent  le  secret  du  Grand 
(Euvre,  ne  lui  laissent  pas  le  loisir  de  jeter  sur  le  cuivre 
ses  autres  pens&s.  A partir  de  1905,  la  serie  d'Elle 
terminee,  il  n'a  publie  que  26  eaux-fortes,  dont  les 
Petites  Vohiptes  (5  pi.)  en  1913,  et  7 portraits  inspires 
par  la  grande  guerre,  de  1917  a 1918  : Le  roi  Albert  I 
(tres  curieuse  esquisse  au  vernis-mou),  la  reine  Elisabeth, 
le  Cardinal  Mercier,  Clemenceau  (entierement  a la 
point e-seche),  Jules  Destree,  Venizelos  et  Benoit  XV. 
Ce  n'est  point  une  production  fort  abondante,  mais 
c’est  une  production  de  haute  qualite. 

On  a pu  dire  que,  depuis  Delacroix,  nulle  organisa- 
tion d’artiste  ne  s’etait  rencontrfe  a ce  point  f&onde, 
evocatrice  et  varife.  Les  pages  que  la  pointe  de  M. 
Besnard  a ecrites,  ici,  prestes  comme  des  pages  d’album, 
la,  meditees  comme  des  tableaux,  ne  peuvent  que 
corroborer  le  jugement. 

Et  Lon  dira,  en  outre,  qudl  a des  qualites  de  graveur 
(liberte  et  variete  de  facture,  souplesse  et  couleur  de 
pointe)  qui  recommandent  son  oeuvre  ; qu'on  y retrouve 
cette  alliance  de  la  pensfe  et  de  la  forme,  privilege  des 
grands  artistes,  et  que,  dans  les  arts  graphiques,  il 
merite  de  tenir  une  place  aussi  importante  que  Carriere 
et  Rodin,  participant  de  Pun  et  de  Lautre  par  sa  vie 
interieure  et  par  sa  force  de  r&lisation. 
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THE  MODERN  WOODCUT 

By  HERBERT  FURST 
PART  II. 

S pointed  out  in  the  first  part  of  this  article, 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
modern  woodcut  and  all  the  older  works,  from 
tlie  German  block-book  of  the  early,  and  the 
Italian  illustrations  of  the  late,  15th  century,  down  to 
Bewick  and  even  Blake,  is  this  : that  it  is  mainly  and 
consciously  aesthetic  in  purpose,  whereas  in  all  the  older 
work  the  aesthetic  qualities  were  incidental—  I had 
almost  said  accidental. 

Disregardingthe  isolated,  and,  until  recently,  forgotten 
work  of  Edward  Calvert  one  may  say  that  the  era  of  the 
modern  woodcut  begins  with  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century  and  coincides  with  the  perfection  of 
photographic  process-reproduction.  The  coincidence  is 
of  course  not  fortuitous  : the  suppression  of  handiwork 
in  manufacture  generally,  and  in  illustration  in 
particular,  marks  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  of  economic 
valuation  and  so  calls  forth  a natural  protest  and  revolt 
against  its  hateful  and  heretical  tyranny. 

The  “ revolutionaries  frankly  recognised  and 
accepted  the  fact  that  if  a cut  is  to  be  no  more  than  a 
means  of  reproducing  designs,  the  photo-mechanic  can  do 
as  well  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  artist,  and  many  of 
them  had  no  objection  to  seeing  their  drawings 
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CHARLES  RICKETTS.  Venus’  Bird  Messenger 
Woodcut.  Size  of  original  3I  inches  diam. 
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reproduced  by  photograpliic  processes.  Tlieoretical  and 
practical  investigation  of  the  craft  convinced  tliein  that 
much  more  miglit  be  got  out  of  the  weed  if  the  actual 
work  of  cutting,  gouging  or  engraving  were  done  by  tlie 
creative  artist  himself  who,  not  slavishly  bound  to  the 
design,  could  alter  and  improve  upon  it  as  and  when 
material,  tool  or  the  moment,  prompteel.  It  is,  then,  the 
establishment  of  the  artists  perfect  freedom  in 
expressional  methods  which  makes  the  modern  wood- 
print  a true  work  of  Fine  art  equal,  perhaps  even 
superior,  to  etching  or  any  other  method  that  interposes 
a “ process  between  the  graving  and  the  printing. 
The  woodcutter  alone  can  get  his  blacks  and  whites 
directly  and  in  solid  masses,  or  in  spiderweb  tenuity, 
exactly  as  he  manipulates  the  cutting  ; there  is  no  burr 
to  come  off,  no  “ foul  ” biting  to  be  feared.  He  can 
therefore  express  his  individuality  with  less  restraint. 
For  proof  of  this  contention  the  reader  need  do  no  more 
than  compare  the  accompanying  illustrations  with  one 
another  and  with  any  series  of  etchings. 

Recognising  this,  we  see  the  new  movement  advancing 
in  two  stages  corresponding  to  the  older  and  the  younger 
generation  of  to-day,  and  in  three  “ formations 
corresponding  to  the  three  temperamental  differences  of 
approach  : the  illustrative,  the  decorative  and  the 

expressive.  I am  aware  of  doing  a little  violence  to  the 
English  language  by  speaking  of  a decorative  or 
illustrative  “ temperament  ''  but  the  distinction  is 
intelligible  and  convenient.  The  “ illustrative  ''  tem- 
perament occupies  itself  with  wood-engraving  as  a means 
of  book  illustration  and  builds  its  composition  with  the 
mortar  of  literary  allusion.  The  “ decorative  ''  tem- 
perament is  pre-occupied  with  decorative  effects,  whilst 
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CHARLES  RICKETTS.  The  Prodigal  Son 

Woodcut.  Size  of  original  3«  X 3 5^  inches 
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the  “ expressive  ” temperament  is  mainly  concerned 
with  giving  utterance  to  its  aesthetic  emotions  without 
having  any  other  dehnite  purpose  in  view. 

The  two  stages  of  advance  happen  to  be  marked  by  two 
public  exhibitions  in  London.  The  older  generation 
held  their  “ First  (and  only)  Exhibition  of  Original 
Wood-engraving  ” at  the  Dutch  Gallery,  in  December 
1898  : the  younger  generation  formed  quite  recently  a 
“ Society  of  Wood-engravers  and  held  their  “ First 
x\nnual  Exhibition  ” at  the  Chenil  Gallery  in  November, 
1920.  The  only  artist  represented  on  both  occasions 
was  Lucien  Pissarro.  The  1898  Exhibition  was  small 
but  representative,  including  as  it  did  C.  Ricketts, 
C.  Shannon,  T.  S.  Moore,  R.  Savage,  L.  Pissarro  and 
W.  Nicholson,  and  the  fact  that  only  one  of  these 
names  reappears  in  the  catalogue  of  the  1920  exhibition 
is  I think  indicative  of  the  change  that  has  since  taken 
place  in  the  aesthetic  world.  I propose  therefore  to 
deal  separately  with  each  generation. 

The  Older  Generation. 

Amongst  the  group  of  artists  whose  work  was  intended 
definitely  for  the  printed  page,  Charles  Ricketts  stands 
foremost,  not  only  because  he  did  exquisite  work  himself 
but  also  because  he  inspired  artists  and  incited  laymen 
to  assist  him  in  rescuing  the  craft  of  “ book-building,'’ 
from  fount  to  cover,  from  the  slough  of  mechanic 
degradation  into  which  commercialism  had  pushed 
it.  Partly  of  Latin  extraction,  Ricketts  with  his 
leanings  towards  the  early  Italian  Renaissance  and 
ultimately  to  Platonic  Greece  represents  the  aristocratic 
South  opposed  to  William  Morris’s  Gothic-Cjuild- 
Socialistic  North.  Morris,  too,  was  inclined  to  be 
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satisfied  aesthetically  with  imitation  of  the  past,  whilst 
with  Ricketts  it  has  always  been  a question  of  well 
digested  adaptation.  Whilst  Morris  gathered  a number 
of  people  around  him  who  worked  under  him,  who  carried 
out  his  designs,  the  artists  around  Ricketts  worked  with 
him.  Even  the  extraordinary  influence  he  exercised 
over  Charles  Shannon,  his  collaborator  in  the  first  two 
important  books  they  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  viz., 
“ Daphnis  and  Chloe ''  (1893)  and  Hero  and  Leander 
(1894)  is  shown,  not  by  a slavish  relationship  as  between 
designer  and  engraver,  but  in  an  equal  share  of  all  the 
labour  involved.  The  “Daphnis  and  Chloe’'  contains 
37  woodcuts,  of  which  15  were  from  designs  by  Shannon, 
and  the  rest  by  Ricketts , and  the  cutting  was  done  by  both . 
The  manner  of  these  illustrations  was  deliberately  based 
on  the  “ Hypnerotomachia  di  Poliphilo,”  and  one  need 
not  be  afraid  to  say  that  it  is,  as  a book  production, 
better  than  its  prototype  in  every  respect  by  reason 
of  its  consciously  achieved  and  sustained  aesthetic  unity. 
The  “ Hero  and  Leander  ” illustrations,  seven  in  number, 
whilst  showing  traces  of  early  Tuscan  influence,  are  more 
original,  though  it  clearly  belongs  to  the  Burne-Jones 
“complex.”  This  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  two 
“ Cupid  and  Psyche  ” editions,  then  in  statu  nascendi,  but 
not  issued  until  the  foundation  in  1896  of  the  Vale  Press 
by  Charles  Ricketts  and  L.  Hacon.  For  this  Press 
Ricketts  designed  and  cut  not  only  the  majority  of  the 
illustrations  but  also  the  title  pages,  borders  and  initials. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  dwell  on 
the  amount  of  thought  and  work  that  this  involved, 
nor  can  I discuss  the  merits  of  the  cuts  in  detail  ; I must 
content  myself  with  the  mention  of  the  principal  works. 
There  is  first  of  all  the  frontispiece  for  the  “ Early  Poems 
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REGINALD  SAVAGE.  Behemoth 
Woodcut.  Size  of  original  12  , 8§  inches 


of  John  Milton’’;  next, one  of  the  finest  wood-engravings, 
the  frontispiece  for  the  “ Spiritual  Poems  by  John  Gray  ” ; 
then  the  frontispiece  for  the  “ Nymphidia  and  the  Muses’ 
Elizium  ” by  Michael  Drayton,  and  those  for  the  “ Book 
of  Thel  ” by  Blake  (quite  unlike  Blake  in  manner),  and  for 
the  “ Sacred  Poems  ” by  Henry  Vaughan  ; next,  the  won- 
derfully ingenious  six  circular  illustrations  for  the  English 
version  of  Apuleius’  “ Cupid  and  Psyche,”  1897,  followed 
much  later  (1901)  by  the  five  rectangular  woodcuts  for  the 
Latin  text  of  the  same  book.  Venus’  Bird  Messenger,  here 
reproduced  from  the  earlier  edition,  is  a good  and  most 
typical  Ricketts.  Then  there  are  the  frontispieces  for 
“ Blake’s  Poetical  Sketches  ” and  for  the  “ Rubaiyat,” 
also  three  woodcuts  for  “ Danae,”  a poem  by  Sturge 
Moore,  and  the  delightful  little  frontispiece  for  the 
“ Bibliography  of  Books  printed  by  Hacon  and  Ricketts  ” 
after  the  signboard  by  Shannon . Lastly,  there  are  the  ten 
cuts  for  the  “ Parables  of  the  Gospels.”  These  were — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a woodcut  for  an  unpub- 
lished Symposium  of  Plato — the  last  woodcuts  e^^ecuted 
by  him  ; they  differ  in  style  from  the  rest,  having  lost 
all  trace  of  Italian  and  even  Pre-Raphaelite  influence. 

As  to  the  information  which  collectors  would  most 
desire,  namely  about  existing  proofs,  the  matter  is 
difficult  as  the  artist  has  kept  no  records.  It  would 
therefore  require  more  laborious  investigation  than  the 
present  occasion  demands.’ 

^ Mr.  Campbell  Dodgsoii  was  good  enough  to  place  the  following  notes  at 
my  disposal  : Prints  of  “ Daphnis  and  Chloe  ” on  old  paper  ; It  was  intended 
to  issue  six  sets  of  these  in  portfolio  form,  but  the  printing  proved  difficult, 
and  in  all  enough  for  three  sets  only  remained,  besides  a few  odd  proofs.  The 
portfolio  was  to  have  contained  twelve  prints.  A few  beautifully  printed 
proofs  of  the  same  subjects  are  in  existence  printed  in  various  shades  of  brown 
and  red  (exhibited  in  1898).  The  prospectus  of  “ Daphnis  and  Chloe,”  issued 
in  1892,  contains  two  woodcuts  not  issued  in  the  book.  Six  subjects  from  the 
Parables  were  definitely  issued  as  proofs  printed  on  India  paper;  twelve  copies 
of  each  subject  were  so  printed,  and  published  in  1904.  (Society  of  Twelve.) 
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CHARLES  SHANNON.  The  Porch 
Woodcut.  Size  of  original  5.I  inches  diam. 
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Charles  Shannon,  though  so  closely  identified  with  the 
production  of  the  “ Daphnis  and  Chloe  ''  and  “ Hero  and 
Leander  ’'woodcuts,  has  not  the  “ illustrative  ” tempera- 
ment, which  like  Ricketts’  dwells  naturally  on  literary 
allusion,  as  the  true  illustrator’s  should.  Shannon  has 
distinctly  the  “ decorative  ” mind  and  we  have  from 
his  hand  a set  of  twelve  circular  chiaroscuro  prints, 
intended  originally  as  designs  for  porcelain  plates.  Some 
of  these  have  appeared  in  “ The  Dial  ” and  in  “ The 
Artist  Engraver,”  but  they  were  never  actually  published, 
though  the  artist  has  sold  a number  of  signed  proofs 
of  these  delightful  prints  planned  as  “ Seasons  ” or 
“ Months.”  Shannon  however  gave  up  woodcutting  for 
lithography. 

Closely  associated  with  Ricketts  and  definitely 
possessed  of  the  “ illustrative  ” temperament  is  Sturge 
Moore,  whose  woodcuts  seem  in  a mystic  manner  the 
exact  equivalent  of  his  literary  style.  They  are  very 
carefully  wrought,  full  of  curious  “ conceits,”  and  often 
a little  involved;  they  have, like  Ricketts’, much  delicate 
work,  without  his  grace  of  line,  but  with  more  emotional 
intensity,  more  “ heart.”  Sturge  Moore  has  engraved 
more  than  seventy  blocks,  including  ten  bookplates,  of 
which  latter  the  fiery  design  for  “ George  Yeats  ” is  the 
most  striking,  but  the  one  for  Mr.  Campbell  Dodgson 
the  most  beautiful,  in  composition  and  feeling.  The 
majority  of  Moore’s  woodcuts  were  however  done 
between  1892  and  1902,  and  are  either  illustrations  for 
existing  books  or,  like  the  striking  “ Pan  ” series,  cuts 
for  which  he  intended  to  write  prose  poems.  For  the 
Vale  Press  he  executed  three  designs  illustrating  Guerin’s 
“The  Centaur  and  the  Bacchante  ’’and  eight  designs  for 
“ Poems  from  Wordsworth,”  of  which  only  six  were 
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T.  STURGE  MOORE.  Pan  Island 
Woodcut.  Size  of  origiiial  7i  X 5 inches 
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included  in  the  volume.  For  Pissarro  s Eragny  Press  he 
supplied  five  designs  for  his  own  book  of  poems  “ The 
Little  School  ” and  three  delightful  illustrations  for 
“ Peau  d'Ane.''  In  1905  Van  Wisselingh  had  published 
a portfolio  of  ten  woodcuts  entitled  “ Metamorphoses  of 
Pan  and  other  woodcuts.'’  The  edition  was  limited 
to  twelve  copies  only  and  the  portfolio  contained  Pan 
Island,  Pan  Cloud,  Pan  Echo,  and  the  finest  of  the  whole 
series  Pan  Mountain,  The  Spirit  of  the  Waterfall,  Open 
Secret,  and  four  others  ; but  this  enumeration  seems 
useless.  Sturge  Moore  made  a regular  practice  of 
printing  proofs  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  blocks 
destroyed  in  the  Ballantyne  Press  fire  along  with  others 
by  Ricketts  and  Shannon,  most  of  his  woodcuts  are 
still  obtainable  in  excellent  proofs  not  printed  in  the 
machine  but  by  “ rubbing.”  Prints  also  appeared  in 
such  publications  as  “ The  Artist  Engraver  ” {The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  Go,  Wash!)  and  “The  Dial” 
{Pan  Island,  The  Hare  is  Running,  from  Wordsworth, 
Bahy  Giants,  etc.).  Pan  and  Psyche  appeared  in  “ The 
Venture,”  and  The  Centaur  s First  Love  in  “ Form.” 
But  these  matters  can  only  satisfactorily  be  dealt  with 
in  proper  iconographical  form  and  I must  confine  myself 
to  stating  that  for  quaintness  of  conceit  {The  Centaur  s 
First  Love),  for  quiet  humour  {Centaurs  Talking),  for 
grandeur  {Pan  as  an  Island),  for  impressiveness  of  line 
{The  Death  of  the  Dragon),  for  serenity  (As  in  a Grove 
I sat),  Sturge  Moore  has  not  been  rivalled  by  any  other 
modern  woodcutter.  Nevertheless  his  qualities  demand 
for  their  appreciation  a mood  to  which  our  restless  age 
is  unaccustomed. 

Reginald  Savage  is  another  artist  belonging  to  this 
circle,  but  whilst  I have  found  many  of  his  pen  and  ink 
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designs,  things  of  permanent  and  exquisite  beauty,  I 
think  that  only  his  Behemoth  printed  in  “ The  Dial 
is  a woodcut  of  unquestionable  and  outstanding  merit. ^ 

Closely  associated  with  Ricketts  and  his  circle  and 
himself  subsequently  a printer  and  founder  of  the 
Eragny  Press,  Lucien  Pissarro  came  to  England  in 
1883,  being  driven  out  of  his  country  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  his  fellow  artists  against  his  direct  and 
unorthodox  manner  of  cutting  wood.  He  settled  in 
this  country  definitely  ten  years  later  and  has  produced 
here  a long  series  of  excellent  books  printed  in  his  own 
type  and  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  mostly  in  colour. 
But  in  spite  of  this  achievement  I would  not  call  his 
temperament  “ illustrative.''  As  the  son  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Impressionists,  and,  moreover,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Charles  Keene's  work,  his  conception  is  more 
literal  than  literary  ; his  line  is  pictorial  " and  realistic, 
rather  than  caligraphic  and  idealising,  like  Ricketts' 
or  Savage's.  He  loves  tone  and  colour  and  was  able 
therefore  to  reproduce  his  father's  work  in  colour- 
woodcuts  that  are  marvels  of  chromatic  economy.  In 
his  work  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife  Esther  Pissarro  who 
cut  the  key  blocks  from  his  designs,  whilst  he  made  the 
colour  blocks.  His  woodcuts  are  therefore  not  so 
directly  expressions  of  his  temperament  and  do  not  really 
come  within  the  purview  of  this  article,  except  such 

^ Mr.  Dodgson  Was  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  the  following  list  of 
Woodcuts  by  Reginald  Savage,  published  by  the  Essex  House  Press. 

1 Venus  and  Adonis,  Shakespeare’s  Poems,  1899. 

2 Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  1899.  3 John  Woolman’s  Journal,  1900. 

*4  Keats,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  1900.  *5  Spenser,  Epithalamion,  1901. 

*6  Milton’s  Comus,  1901  *7  Dryden,  Alexander’s  Feast. 

*8  Heine’s  Poems,  1903.  *9  Tennyson’s  Maud,  1905.  (cut  by  Clemence 

Housman,  partly  designed  by  Laurence  Housman.) 

10,  II,  12  Three  Illustrations  to  Hood’s  Miss  Kilmansegg,  1904,  the  first 
cut  by  R.  Savage,  the  others  by  Clemence  Housman. 

* From  the  Vellum  Series. 
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WILLIAM  STRANG.  The  Plough 
Woodcut.  Size  of  original  5 feet  X 6 feet 


blocks  as  Les  Bucherons,  here  reproduced,  and  many  of 
his  earlier  black  and  white  blocks. 

Ludovic  Rodo,  his  brother,  only  recently  settled  in 
this  country,  has  also  a large  number  of  boldly 
naturalistic  and  humorous  woodcuts  to  his  credit. 

The  last  name  associated  with  Ricketts  and  the 
exhibition  of  1898,  is  William  Nicholson.  Nicholson  is 
quite  definitely  not  an  illustrator  but  a decorator  : his 
woodcuts  are  admirable  wall  decorations.  As  one  of  the 
“ Brothers  Beggarstaff  he  helped  to  bring  about  an 
entire  revolution  in  English  poster  design,  and  it  is  this 
convention  of  the  poster,  the  heavy  massing  of  solid 
black,  which  he  has  so  skilfully  applied  to  his  woodcuts. 
His  London  Types  of  1898,  his  Alphabet  and  the  Almanac 
of  Twelve  Sports,  all  published  by  Heinemann,  and  in  each 
case  with  a “ special  edition  printed  from  the  Original 
wood  and  hand-coloured  and  signed  by  the  Artist,'' 
are  probably  still  remembered  and  familiar  to  all  : the 
same  applies  to  his  Twelve  Portraits  (of  1899),  amongst 
which  Queen  Victoria  walking  with  her  dog,  is  one 
of  the  best  things  he  has  done.  But  the  “ hand-coloured  " 
shows  that  however  skilful  and  ingenious  was  Nicholson's 
bold  black  pattern  relieved  by  buff  tones  and  touches 
of  colour,  and  however  legitimate  the  process  may 
be  for  the  purpose  intended,  it  is  not  certain  that  his 
method  can  fairly  be  included  in  the  kind  of  woodcut 
we  have  set  ourselves  as  a standard. 

Not  associated  with  the  Ricketts  group,  though  he  did 
furnish  some  woodcuts  as  Bible  illustrations  for  the 
Essex  House  Press,  and  worked  at  the  same  period, 
is  the  late  William  Strang,  R.A.  Strang's  temperament 
is,  in  spite  of  his  numerous  illustrative  etchings,  not 
illustrative  but  “ decorative  " and  “ expressive."  His 
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attitude  towards  the  woodcut  too,  was  more  akin  to 
Pissarros.  He  designed  a great  number,  e.g.,  the 
Book  of  Giants  published  by  the  Unicorn  Press,  the 
aforementioned  Bible  illustrations  cut  by  Alexander 
Miller,  and  the  ten  chiaroscuro  cuts  entitled  The  Doings 
of  Death,  ^\xh\ishedm  1902,  for  which  the  artist  only  made 
the  tone  blocks^  leaving  the  cutting  of  the  key  blocks 
to  Bryden  and  Sleigh.  Macmillan  s “ Artist  Engraver  '' 
contained  a chiaroscuro  of  The  Bath,  but  this  was,  I 
believe,  cut  by  his  son  David.  These  facts  make  it 
clear  that  Strang  did  not  attach  as  much  importance  as 
we  do  to  the  artist's  part  in  the  cutting.  There  is 
however  one  remarkable  cut  which  corroborates  our 
view  that  Strang's  temperament  was  “ decorative  " : 
it  is  called  Ploughing  and  was  published  at  the  price 
of  a few  shillings  by  the  Art  for  Schools  Association. 
This  extraordinary  cut  measures  five  feet  by  six  feet 
and  is  probably  therefore  the  largest  wood-print  ever 
designed  and  cut  by  the  same  hand.  It  is  composed 
of  nine  blocks,  each  measuring  24  in.  by  20  in.  There 
is  of  course  no  merit  in  mere  size,  large  or  small,  nor  will 
Strang's  tour  de  force  commend  itself  to  the  collector  ; 
nevertheless  Ploughing  is  an  excellent  black-line  cut, 
which  ought  to  have  fulfilled  its  purpose,  that  of 
decorating  schoolroom  walls.  It  failed  : partly  because, 
as  the  artist  told  me,  it  represents  a Scotch  plough, 
not  an  English  one,  but  probably  more  because  so  many 
of  those  responsible  for  the  aesthetic  welfare  of  the 
people  had,  and  have,  an  irrational  preference  for 
“ Old  Masters."  It  is  to  be  seen,  framed,  as  an  ornament 
of  several  of  the  leading  German  print-rooms. 

The  next  on  our  list  is  that  somewhat  eccentric,  but 
undoubted,  genius,  Gordon  Craig.  Craig's  woodcuts  are 
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FRANK  BRANGWYN.  Via  Dolorosa 
Woodcut.  Size  of  original  I5|X72  inches 


an  integral  part  of  the  man  and  his  mission,  “ The 
Modern  Theatre/’  They  are  all  “ decorative  ” but  not 
in  the  sense  of  wall  decorations  ; they  are  also 
‘‘  illustrative  ” but  not  in  the  literary  sense  ; they  are 
distinctly  “ expressive  ” too,  but  definitely  associated 
with  his  writing.  Of  his  delightful  magazine  “ The 
Page  ” published  in  1898-1899,  an  art  critic  of  the  period 
wrote  : “ The  illustrations  of  this  dainty  small  quarto 
in  its  brown  paper  wrapper  are  all  cut  on  wood  by  its 
proprietor  and  if  by  the  naivete  of  their  technique 
they  disarm  criticism,  the  feeling  and  genuine  originality 
of  not  a few  compel  not  merely  appreciation,  but 
expectation  that  one  who  has  done  eleven  numbers  so 
well  needs  but  more  wide  support  to  do  still  better.” 
Our  comment  on  this,  to-day,  is  that  they  do  not  disarm 
but  defeat  criticism  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  their 
technique,  nor  are  they  naive  in  the  childlike  sense  ; 
on  the  contrary,  Craig  seems  to  invent  a new  method 
for  every  nuance  of  his  expression.  Again  and  again 
one  is  struck  not  only  by  the  witful  (geistreich) 
manner  in  which  he  expresses  them  : white  line, 

black  line,  manure  crihlee,  solid  blacks,  broken  whites, 
knife,  graver,  gouge  work;  no  device  is  overlooked, 
The  leaves  of  “ The  Page,”  “ The  Mask  ” and  “ The 
Marionette,”  of  the  “ Dido  and  Aeneas  ” programme  of 
the  Hampstead  Conservatoire  performance  in  May  1900, 
and  the  “ Weisse  Facher  ” illustrations  done  for  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthals  play  and  published  in  Leipzig,  teem  with 
examples  of  his  temperament  and  skill.  His  large  grey 
decorative  cuts  shown  at  the  1920  Exhibition  without 
titles  baffle  me  at  present,  their  raison  d'etre,  pending  the 
artist’s  promised  explanation,  is  not  obvious,  but  there 
are  dozens  of  his  magazine-decorations  and  bookplates 
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GWENDOLEN  RAVERAT.  Nativity 
Woodcut.  Size  of  original  3 ^ X 3 inches 


which  are  delightful  to  look  at  and  a great  many  of 
them  are  published  in  proof  form  and  were  exhibited 
at  the  Baillie  Gallery  in  1902  ; but  of  all  The  Good  Grey 
Poet,  Walt  Whitman,  which  graced  “ The  Page,'' 
vol.  ii,  1899,  a small  white  line  cut,  is  my  particular 
favourite,  it  is  also  one  that  can  stand  as  an  independent 
“ picture."'^ 

With  Craig,  whose  point  of  view  is  between  the  two 
generations,  we  have  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  to-day 
and  the  1920  Society  of  Wood-engravers.  But  before 
discussing  the  work  of  other  members  of  this  Society,  we 
must  first  mention  the  woodcuts  produced  by  Frank 
Brangwyn,  R.A.,  who,  judged  by  the  date  of  his  birth, 
belongs  to  the  older  generation,  but  by  the  date,  if  not 
manner,  of  his  work,  is  even  “ younger  " than  some  of  the 
youngest.  Brangwyn,  though  he  had  in  his  early  days 
practised  commercial  wood-engraving,  only  took  up 
wood-cutting  as  a pastime,  and  as  an  unfettered 
expression  of  his  temperament  when  a protracted  illness 
kept  him,  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  bedridden  and 
unable  to  do  more  strenuous  work.  As  to  his  manner, 
it  is  both  “ decorative  " and  “ expressive  " ; he  has  no 
natural  affinities  with  literature  though  his  finest  and 
most  carefully  engraved  works  are  the  Illustrations  for 
Emile  Verhaeren's  Poems,  published  by  Pellet  an  of 
Paris.  Brangwyn,  as  an  artist,  is  like  a certain  type  of 

^ As  to  the  existence  of  “ proof  ” states  of  Mr.  Craig’s  cuts,  the  artist 
writes  me  as  follows  : “ Up  to  1912-13  I was  pretty  careless  of  my  cuts — in 
that  I just  pulled  a proof  or  two- — altered  the  block,  threw  it  in  the  press,  and 
let  them  use  the  block  and  smash  it  often  in  whatever  journal  I was  issuing 
at  the  time,  ‘ Page  ’ or  ‘ Mask.’  But  when  I engraved  my  other  designs 
which  were  not  for  immediate  use  in  any  journal — I took  some  pains  to  pull 
careful  proofs  or  prints  of  each  state — in  some  cases  I altered  the  block  four 
or  five  times,  and  pulled  three  or  eight  or  ten  prints  of  each  state,  and  finally 
fixed  30  to  50  as  the  number  of  pulls  to  be  taken  of  the  final  state.”  On 
the  illustration  appearing  in  these  pages,  the  artist  makes  the  following  com- 
ment : ” It  has  not  been  reproduced  before.  I have  printed  no  copies  only 
of  this  the  last  state  of  the  block  (the  5th  state)  with  one  or  two  pulls  of 
each  previous  state.” 
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ERIC  GILL.  Et  Sicut  Moyses 
Woodcut,  Size  of  original  X sf  inches 


gentleman  ; Nature’s  own.  It  does  not  matter  what 
he  takes  up,  it  is  done  with  natural  mastery  and  master- 
fulness. His  woodcuts  are  simple  unsophisticated 
expressions  of  his  temperament.  They  betoken,  as 
their  principal  raison  d^etre,  the  true  artist’s  keen 
pleasure  in  handling  tool  and  material.  They  are 
consequently  remarkable  on  account  of  their  absolutely 
direct  technique  ; the  best  of  them  being  “ dug  ” out  of 
the  wood,  white  on  black,  for  the  most  part  drawn  with 
the  tool  itself.  As  sheer  woodcuts,  that  is,  as  things 
that  would  not  have  been  produced,  and  could  not 
easily  have  been  produced,  by  any  other  method, 
Brangwyn’s  have  never  been  surpassed.  A list  of 
his  cuts,  many  of  which  have  never  been  printed  or 
published,  is  being  compiled.  Meantime  it  can  only 
be  stated  that  a large  number  were  done  for  the  Italian 
Magazine  “ Eroica  ” including  the  impressive  and 
accusatory  Via  Dolorosa  and  the  Fair  Wind,  both  of 
which  appeared  also  in  “ Form.”  The  Exodus,  a troup 
of  Refugees,  is  another  large  cut  which  was  published 
by  John  Lane  in  Prints  and  Drawings  by  Frank 
Brangwyn.”  Several  good  examples  are  given  in  the 
“ Modern  Woodcutter  ” series,  notably  The  Nun  and 
a small  sunlit  landscape  done  direct  on  the  wood  from 
nature  which  is  really  much  more  remarkable  than  it 
appears  at  the  first  glance. 

The  following  artists  of  the  older  generation  should  not 
pass  without  mention — Br^Men,  who  did  a series  of  broad 
Portrait  woodcuts,  published  by  J.  M.  Dent  & Sons, 
and  Bernard  Sleigh,  whose  Piers  Plowman  appeared 
in  “ The  Artist  Engraver  ” ; but  they  lack  what  one 

^ H.  G.  Webb’s  able  cuts  after  Brangwyn,  and  nearly  all  marked  with  the 
engraver’s  initials,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  artist’s  own  work. 
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GWENDOLEN  RAVERAT.  Sheep 
Woodcut.  Size  of  original  2^X3  ]g  inches 


may  call  “ sensibility/'  just  as  the  exceedingly  com- 
petent and  “ woody,"  but  uneventful  landscape — and 
architectural — cuts  of  Sydney  Lee  lack  venturesomeness — 
and  Art  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  sensitive  and  adventurous. 

The  Younger  Generation. 

The  Younger  Generation  are  the  “ Artist- Venturers  " : 
they  are  out  to  discover  new  fields.  They  scorn,  for  the 
most  part,  the  ideals  of  the  preceding  age  and  the 
association  of  art  with  literature.  A multitude  of 
theories  have  sprung  up  since  the  “ nineties  " and  have 
tended  to  entice  the  artist  away  from  the  pursuit  of 
practical  artistry  into  the  pastures  of  aesthetic  specula- 
tion. The  peace  of  the  world  showed  signs  of  dis- 
integration, some  time  before  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
war — one  need  only  remember  the  fulminations  of  the 
“ Futurists  "in  1911.  It  must  therefore  not  be  expected 
that  the  younger  generation,  many  of  them  fresh  from 
the  battlefields,  would  settle  down  to  that  serene 
aloofness  and  aesthetic  sensibility — sentimentality  they 
would  call  it — which  characterised  the  ‘‘  nineties."  The 
importance  of  the  machine,  the  close  interactive  unity 
of  its  component  parts,  has  deeply  impressed  itself  on 
the  mind  of  the  impressionable,  and  hnds  its  outlet  in  a 
preference  for  decided,  unequivocal  forms,  unbroken  and 
unsoftened  by  the  atmosphere  of  nature  or  the  mist  of 
dreams.  Even  when  they  hark  back  to  older  forms  it 
is  the  harsh  Byzantine  gloom  or  the  angular  Egyptian 
rhythm  rather  than  the  suave  Renaissance  grace  which 
they  seek  to  recover. 

Among  the  principal  members  of  the  1920  Society  of 
Wood-Engravers  is  the  sculptor,  Eric  Gill.  His  device 
for  the  poster  of  the  Society,  a green  tree  transfixed  by 
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ROBERT  GIBBINGS.  Hamrun 
Woodcut.  Size  of  original  7 x inches 


a red  graver,  at  once  marks  him  out  as  a consummate 
artist  and  craftsman.  There  are  few  cuts  of  Eric  Gill's 
that  one  does  not  admire,  but  there  are  also  few  which 
do  not  grate  on  one  a little  by  reason  of  a persistent 
affectation  of  ascetic  Byzantine  mannerisms.  There  is 
also  a further  quality  with  which  one  may,  I think 
legitimately,  find  fault  : his  technique  is  not  essentially 
“ woody  " in  character  ; it  reminds  one  of  cut  brass, 
or  rather  of  rubbings  taken  from  brasses.  In  spite  of 
these  defects  Gill  is  an  artist  of  quite  exceptional  gifts. 
Such  a page  for  example  as  Et  Sicut  Moyses,  reproduced 
here,  is  a masterpiece  of  invention,  drawing,  distribution 
of  black  and  white  and  perfect  simplicity  of  design. 
Most  of  Gills  woodcuts  were  done  for  religious  purposes 
and  present  consistently  a primitive  Christian  character. 
The  Way  of  the  Cross,  a series  of  14  woodcuts,  with 
English  and  Latin  text,  after  his  stone  carved  Stations 
of  the  Cross  in  Westminster  Cathedral,  are  remarkable 
examples  of  eloquent  pattern.  A list  of  his  woodcuts 
has  been  published^  and  most  of  them  are  readily 
obtainable. 

Somewhat  affected  by  Eric  Gills  Byzantinism  in 
certain  aspects  of  her  work  is  Gwendolen  Raverat, 
another  member  of  the  Wood-Engraver  s Society. 
Mrs.  Raverat  (a  daughter  of  Sir  George  Darwin)  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  gifted,  and  certainly  the 
most  versatile,  woodcutter  and  wood-engraver  of  the 
younger  generation.  Her  “ oeuvre  " already  exceeds  a 
hundred  blocks  and  there  is  neither  the  space  nor  the 
possibility  of  giving  an  adequate  description  of  her  work. 
The  reader  will  find  a fair  collection  of  specimens 
reproduced  in  the  “ Modern  Woodcutter  ” series.  He 

^ By  Douglas  Pepler,  St.  Dominic’s  Press,  Ditchling,  Sussex. 
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JOHN  NASH.  Dog  on  a Mat 
Woodcut.  Size  of  original  2f  X 2 jV  inches 
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will  there  be  able  to  judge  how  she  succeeds  in  expressing 
a number  of  quite  different  moods,  from  the  naturalistic 
and  meticulously  wrought  little  engravings  of  landscapes 
to  the  broadly  and  decoratively  treated  “ soft  wood  '' 
cuts. 

Such  prints  as  the  following,  most  of  which  are  not 
contained  in  the  book,  are  amongst  her  best  : Clerk 

Saunders,  originally  published  as  a ballad-sheet  ; Flying, 
a strange  piece  of  imaginative  invention  ; Gypsies,  a 
bold  white  in  black  composition  ; The  Manger,  a skilful 
white  line  engraving  ; Autumn  Morning  and  Full  Moon 
and  The  Duck  Pond,  one  of  her  latest  cuts. 

Another  promising  member  of  the  Society  is  Robert 
Gibbings,  whose  geometric  and  vigorous  simplifications 
of  landscapes  and  hgure  subjects  are  conceived  with 
imagination  and  cut  with  skill,  more  particularly  the 
landscapes  in  which  the  degree  of  naturalism  combined 
with  a satisfying  aesthetic  pattern  is  sometimes  quite 
remarkable.  The  illustration  here  given  is  a good 
example,  but  it  also  shows  that  whilst  his  rich  velvety 
black  is  characteristic  of  the  wood  and  of  good  printing, 
the  actual  straight  edge  cutting  suggests  the  harder 
surface  of  metal.  Amongst  his  best  things  we  mention  : 
Melleha — Malta,  Fowey  Harbour,  A Street  in  Macedonia, 
Dublin  in  Snow,  and  Hamrun,  here  illustrated.  In  his 
colour-printing  and  hgure-subjects  he  is  as  yet,  I feel, 
not  quite  so  convincing. 

Eric  Dagleish,  Rupert  Lee,  exhibiting  non-members, 
and  John  Nash,  a member  of  the  Society,  specialize  in 
animals — each  in  a different  way — but  John  Nashs 
manner  of  using  the  simplest  subject  as  the  material  for 
an  aesthetic  “ wood-design  ''  in  black  and  white  is  both 
pleasing  and  accomplished.  Paul  Nash,  his  elder  brother, 
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EDWARD  WADSWORTH.  Black  Country 
Woodcut.  Size  of  original  4iX5|  inches 


is  also  devoting  himself  to  wood-engraving  and  has  done 
at  least  two  “ abstract  landscapes  that  are  pleasant 
arrangements  of  black  and  white. 

Inspired  by  the  War,  Edward  Wadsworth,  not  a 
member  of  the  Society,  executed  a number  of  naval 
subjects,  such  as  Minesweepers,  Dry  docked,  Tugs,  as 
well  as  some  abstract  landscapes,  in  which  he  built  up 
flat  and  cubic  geometrical  forms  into  black  and  white  and 
“ half-toned  abstract  representation  [e.g.,  a landscape 
Riponelli).  Since  then  the  pictorial  possibilities  of 
his  native  soil  “ the  Black  Country,'’  which  he  discovered 
and  exploited  aesthetically  in  a series  of  pen-drawings 
and  woodcuts,  have  caused  him  to  discard  his  geometric 
manner  in  favour  of  naturalism,  albeit  disciplined  and 
carefully  pruned  of  purely  representational  details. 

Wadsworth's  work  clearly  marks  the  distance  we  have 
travelled,  aesthetically,  since  the  days  when  Ricketts 
started  his  Daphnis  and  Chloe.  We  have  arrived  at  the 
woodcut  which  is  to  be  judged  primarily  as  the  expression 
of  an  aesthetic  emotion  apart  from  use,  decorative  or 
illustrative  ; that  is  the  gain.  Judged  by  the  results 
so  far  attained,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  in  that 
respect  the  best  is  still  to  come. 


The  First  Part  of  this  Article  appeared  in  Vol.  VIII, 
No.  2,  July,  1921. 
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SIR  J.  C.  ROBINSON^S  ETCHINGS 

By  E.  L.  ALLHUSEN 


[i^^^ANDSCAPE,  architecture,  and  their  fellow 
men — these  are  the  subjects  to  which  etchers, 
both  of  the  past  and  the  present,  have  almost 
exclusively  devoted  their , attention.  Animals 
have  claimed  the  notice  of  a few,  of  whom  it  is  sufficient 
to  name  Paul  Potter  and  Nicholas  Berghem  ; but  an 
etcher  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  atmospheric  effects 
sounds  something  of  an  anomaly.  Sunshine,  rain,  mist 
and  sky  may  be  represented  readily  enough  in  colour, 
even,  perhaps,  in  mezzotint  ; but  is  it  possible  to  do  so 
in  etched  lines  ? It  is  in  the  etchings  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Charles  Robinson  that  I think  we  find  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  question. 

Artists,  of  course,  there  have  been  from  time  to  time, 
who  have  endeavoured,  with  more  or  less  success,  to 
represent  the  heavens  in  rain  and  sun  : Rembrandt,  in 
the  Three  Trees,  shows  us,  if  somewhat  academically,  a 
passing  shower  ; while  among  moderns  Legros  adopts 
almost  exactly  the  same  technique,  though  with  smaller 
success,  in  U Or  age.  Sir  Alfred  East  is  considerably  more 
effective  in  the  small  plate  A Rainy  Day,  as  is  Brangwyn 
in  his  Storm  ; but  no  one,  so  far  as  atmospheric  effects 
alone  are  concerned,  has  succeeded  as  well  as,  in  his  best 
plates,  has  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson. 
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f.  C.  ROBINSON.  Wind  and  Rain  : A Swollen  Burn 


He  came  of  a period  in  which  the  difficulties  of  light 
and  air  troubled  many  artists.  Born  in  1824,  the  same 
year  which  saw  the  foundation  of  the  National  Gallery, 
in  which  Turner  was  requested  (and  refused)  to  allow 
his  picture  of  Dido  building  Carthage  to  be  hung,  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  when  The  Sun  of  V enice  going  to  Sea 
was  exhibited,  and  twenty  when  Rain,  Speed  and  Steam 
appeared.  Six  years  older  than  Pissarro,  fifteen  years 
older  than  Sisley,  and  sixteen  years  the  senior  of  Monet, 
he  was  yet,  artistically,  of  their  age.  He  was  forty 
years  old  when  ChevreuiPs  scientific  discoveries  in  the 
region  of  light  and  the  spectrum  became  known  ; 
discoveries  which  passed  quickly  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  merely  scientific  world. 

The  representation  of  sunshine  and  shade,  of  light  and 
mist,  from  1870  onwards,  became  the  one  grand  passion 
of  Monet  and  his  faithful  disciples.  Nor  has  the  struggle 
for  such  expression  ceased  at  the  present  day  ; its 
development,  with  many  ramifications,  continuing 
uninterruptedly  through  Cezanne,  Seurat,  the  Pointillists, 
Synchromists,  and  all  the  other  “ ists  which  deface 
or  adorn  the  art  of  to-day.  However  it  may  be,  it  is 
not  strange  that,  with  these  enthusiasts  working  around 
him,  Robinson  should  make  his  own  attempts,  though 
with  the  needle  instead  of  the  brush. 

He  was  six  years  younger  than  Seymour  Haden,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  were  both  amateurs 
in  the  art  of  etching.  But  Seymour  Haden  soon  found 
a market  for  his  proofs  ; he  was  taken  under  the  wing 
of  the  Fine  Art  Society,  and  considerable  editions  from 
his  plates  were  published  and  sold.  Altogether,  apart 
from  their  technical  excellence,  it  is  possible  that  Haden  s 
etchings  made  a more  sentimental  appeal  to  the  public 
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than  did  Robinson’s.  The  Breaking  up  of  the  Agamemnon^ 
the  Kensington  Gardens,  and  many  others  which  will 
readily  be  recalled,  offer  more  concrete  and  tangible 
subject  matter  for  discussion  and  appreciation,  than 
Sunlight  and  Mist,  Space  and  Light,  to  mention  only 
two  of  the  better  of  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  s plates. 

In  their  general  technique  these  two  artists  show  no 
resemblance.  Only,  perhaps,  in  one  plate  {Hastings) 
by  Robinson,  do  the  figures  of  the  lady  and  dog  recall 
Haden’s  dry-point  The  Towpath.  But  this  plate  is  not 
a particularly  happy  example  of  Robinson  s work  ; 
it  does  not,  except  in  the  treatment  of  the  trees,  show  the 
ceaseless  striving — a striving  which  is  so  frequently 
crowned  with  success  in  most  of  the  other  plates — after 
the  representation  of  sky  and  light  ; it  is,  in  fact,  rather 
overloaded,  and  the  whole  design  cramped.  With  a few 
exceptions,  Robinson  s plates  were  never  published  in 
the  ordinary  way,  though  he  was  a fairly  regular 
exhibitor  at  the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers.  Con- 
sequently, and  most  unfortunately,  his  very  remarkable 
work  is  but  little  known  to  the  public  at  large. 

He  was  born  at  Nottingham,  and  studied  painting  in 
Paris  under  Drolling  ; later,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  William  Dyce,  R.A.,  he  was  appointed  to  the  first 
government  mastership  of  design  in  England,  at  Hanley, 
in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries.  The  pencil  sketch  for  the 
etching  Sunshine  and  Smoke  was  made  at  this  time. 

Improvement  of  design  in  British  manufacture 
remained  the  chief  object  of  the  numerous  and  important 
purchases  subsequently  made  by  him  abroad  for  the 
nation  ; these  purchases  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
collections  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  Superintendent. 
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ROBINSON.  Space  and  Light 


Italy  and  (perhaps  more  especially)  Spain  were  the 
chief  fields  of  his  researches  ; the  Spanish  etchings 
originating  from  pencil  sketches  made  during  his  journeys 
on  the  Peninsula,  Seymour  Haden  on  one  occasion 
accompanying  him. 

It  was  his  friendship  with  Haden  that  induced  him  to 
continue  etching,  as  an  occasional  relaxation  during  a 
career  of  unexampled  activity  in  most  departments  of 
art  connoisseurship  ; an  activity  which  included  the 
production  of  a large  number  of  publications  and  a long 
series  of  letters  on  art  subjects  in  the  Times.  The  sketch 
for  Rain  and  Wind  was  made  while  cataloguing  the  Art 
collections  of  another  intimate  friend — the  late  Robert 
Napier,  shipbuilder,  of  Shandon  on  the  Clyde. 

A member  of  many  foreign  x\cademies,  he  also  occupied 
the  post  of  Surveyor  of  Pictures  to  Queen  Victoria.  He 
died  at  Swanage  in  1913.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the 
particulars  of  his  life. 

His  principal  work  as  an  etcher  was  done  in  the  years 
immediately  following  his  retirement  from  South 
Kensington  Museum  ; but  even  in  his  last  years,  his 
plates  show  no  diminution  in  strength,  and  there  is  still 
the  old  striving  after  the  possibility  of  transference  of 
light  effects  to  the  copper. 

At  least  a dozen  genuine  successes  can  be  placed  to  his 
credit,  out  of  all  his  experiments.  What  is  perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  all  his  etchings  Sunlight  and  Mist, 
Swanage  Down,  was  done  when  he  was  an  old  man.  It 
is  in  this  plate  that  we  see  the  full  development  of  the 
technique  which  strove  in  October  Rain,  near  Madrid,  to 
represent  sunshine  and  rain,  and  effects  of  light,  mist 
and  wet,  by  etched  lines  alone.  Finished  in  1896,  when 
the  artist  was  72  years  of  age,  it  is,  although  not  by  any 
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J.  C.  ROBINSON.  Nine  Barrow  Down 
Etching.  Size  of  original  plate  4|-X  io|  inches 


means  his  final  effort,  the  one  which  may  justly  be  said 
to  be  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  long  life.  The 
blaze  of  diffused  sunshine,  the  damp  of  the  stones,  the 
blending  of  soft  light  with  mist  upon  the  surface  of  the 
shimmering  wasteland  ; the  effect  of  the  whole 
heightened  by  a small,  almost  indiscernible  pool  in  the 
foreground,  all  these  together  yield  a print  that  is 
brilliant,  both  in  conception  and  execution. 

Among  the  earlier  plates  Rain  and  Wind,  a Swollen  Burn 
at  Shandon  (1872)  is  more  formal  in  treatment.  Here 
is  rain  and  wind  ; trees  swaying  in  the  storm,  lashed  by 
the  rain,  and  the  stream,  bursting  from  its  normal  banks, 
foaming  down  in  the  foreground.  The  rain  is  suggested 
by  diagonal  lines  ; the  sky  is  dark,  and  the  whole 
composition  completely  fulfils  the  artist  s intention.  But 
it  is  only  a forerunner.  There  is  nothing  definitely 
new  in  the  treatment.  Another  plate  of  the  same  year. 
Nine  Barrow  Down,  etched  directly  from  nature  on  to 
the  plate,  achieves  a much  more  complete  success.  The 
spectator  is  looking  down  the  valley,  as  a rain  shower 
passes  along  it  : the  means  used  are  of  the  utmost 
economy  ; only  a few  lines,  cone-shaped  where  the  cloud 
breaks,  and  dwindling  away  into  mistiness,  give 
extraordinarily  vivid  suggestion  of  atmosphere,  of  April 
showers  and  sun.  Space  and  Light  gives  an  impressive 
scene  which  might  well  bear  a motto  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  : 

“ Night  s candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops.’' 

and  succeeds  in  a still  more  emphatic,  though  more 
artful,  manner.  We  see  the  sun  rising  amid  flying  clouds 
and  watery  spaces  of  pure  sky,  with  the  wind  blowing 
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).  ROBINSON.  CoRiNGDEN  Heath  and  Poole  Harbour 
Etching.  Size  of  original  plate  8x  12I  inches 


soft  and  liumid  from  the  sea.  The  craggy  mountain 
tops  are  softened  by  the  luminous  watery  sunshine,  the 
cloud  shadows,  and  the  pearly  softness  of  the  rising 
vapour.  We  see  the  whiteness  brighten  to  silver,  the 
silver  warm  to  gold,  the  gold  kindle  to  pure  and  living 
fire.  But  the  means  used  to  attain  this  effect  have  not 
the  simplicity  of  those  found  in  Nine  Barrow  Down, 
which  is  pure  and  untouched  etching.  We  can  see  that 
the  scraper  and  the  burnisher  have  been  used  to  break 
up  the  straight  etched  lines  making  up  the  rays  of  light 
coming  from  the  sun  ; thus  giving  the  effect  of  moving 
light  and  the  haziness  of  dawn.  A similar  effect  is  to  be 
found  in  Coringdon  Heath  and  Poole  Harbour.  Here  the 
same  quivering  effect  is  given  to  the  atmosphere  in  misty 
sunlight,  and  it  is  extended,  in  an  extremely  clever  way, 
among  the  trees  themselves  on  the  right  hand  side, 
by  means  of  diagonal  lines,  and  a slight  lightening  of  the 
texture  of  the  leaves.  There  is  finer  and  more  complex 
work  in  the  sky,  a complexity  which  is  deepened  in 
another  plate,  Corfe  Castle — Sunshine  after  Rain,  where 
the  sunlight  pours  down  like  a waterfall  on  the  grass 
banks  between  the  towers  ; but  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
in  this  plate,  is  marred  by  an  utter  absence  of  angles  ; 
the  sheep  in  the  foreground  are  round,  the  castle  towers 
are  round,  and  so  are  the  trees.  Still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  sunlight  and  the  rain  are  wonderfully  conceived. 

Newton  Manor  avoids  the  defects  above  mentioned. 
Here  we  see  the  shower  breaking  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
plate  ; heavy  rain  falling  to  the  right,  the  last  of  the 
shower  thinning  away  to  the  left  and  wetting  the  dismal 
donkeys  in  the  foreground,  while  sunshine  begins  to 
blaze  on  the  hills,  on  the  heavy  white  clouds,  and  on  the 
glistening  slates  in  the  foreground.  In  one  of  his  smallest 
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ROBINSON.  Trees  at  Knitson  Farm 


plates,  The  Agglestone,  Isle  of  Purheck,  which  is  of  the 
same  date,  and  of  equal  simplicity  with  Nine  Barrow 
Down,  a few  seemingly  careless  lines  give  the  effect  of 
mist  over  the  hill  on  which  the  stone  stands,  and  sunshine 
is  not  suggested  ; rather,  one  feels  the  heavy  thundery 
air  of  a July  day. 

In  later  years.  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson  seemed  unable  to 
“ recapture  the  first  fine  careless  rapture  of  such 
simplicity  as  this.  Certainly  in  one  of  his  last  plates, 
Cintra,  Portugal,  he  allows  his  sky  and  the  sharp  angular 
treatment  of  the  trees  to  confuse  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
There  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  combine  the  effective 
simplicity  of  N ine  Barrow  Down  Wiihihe  equall}^  effective 
complexity  of  Space  and  Light.  But  the  two  will  not 
mix ; simple  simplicity  and  complex  complexity  are  more 
effective  than  simple  complexity  and  complex  simplicity  ; 
one  cannot  both  have  and  not  have.  It  is  possible 
that  with  Sunlight  and  Mist,  Robinson  had  gone  as  far 
as  was  possible,  and  that  no  further  progress  remained. 
That  he  went  further — and  very  much  further — in  the 
representation  of  atmospheric  effects,  than  any  etchers 
before  or  since,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  There  is  no  one 
but  can  learn  something  from  a study  of  his  plates, 
especially  in  so  far  as  they  touch  upon  the  treatment 
of  sun,  rain  and  sky.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Robinson  did  not  succeed  in  the  orthodox  style  as  well. 
His  dry-point  At  Knit  son  Farm,  Swanage,  is  a study  of 
trees  by  the  roadside  ; and  the  deep  burr  of  the  dry- 
point  over  faintly  etched  lines  yields  very  effective  and 
realistic  results.  Ulwell  Mill  (etched  directly  from 
nature)  and  the  Meadow  at  the  back  of  Ulwell  Mill,  near 
Swanage,  are  two  other  successful  plates  in  the  direct 
and  orthodox  manner.  Santa  Maria,  Merida,  as  a 
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study  of  pure  architecture,  will  bear  favourable  com- 
parison with  many  plates  of  our  modern  architectural 
etchers,  whose  editions  are  absorbed  as  soon  as 
published.  But  these  plates,  one  can  readily  see,  were, 
for  Robinson,  parerga  only.  His  true  work,  his  real 
effort,  was  put  forward  in  such  plates  as  Space  and  Light, 
Corfe  Castle,  Sunlight  and  Mist,  and  it  is  from  these 
and  the  eight  or  nine  other  plates  devoted  to  a similar 
ideal,  that  his  work  as  a whole  must  be  judged.  At  the 
lowest,  we  can  say  that  he  strove  after  a high,  after. the 
highest — ideal.  At  the  best,  we  can  say  that  his  failures 
were  few,  and  his  successes,  if  not  absolute,  were  com- 
paratively speaking  very  great  indeed. 

CATALOGUE. 

By  a.  M.  hind. 

First  published  in  the  Mitteilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fur 
V ervielfdltigende  Kunst  (from  which  it  is  reprinted  by 
the  editors  permission),  as  a supplement  to  an  article  in 
Die  Graphischen  Kiinste,  Vienna,  1906,  and  now  revised 
and  enlarged. 

Nos.  3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  were  announced  for  issue 
as  a series  by  P.  & D.  Colnaghi  & Co.  in  1872-73,  but 
the  announcement  elicited  no  response,  and  all  the 
impressions  printed  were  returned  to  the  artist. 

Robinson  exhibited  fairly  regularly  at  the  Society 
of  Painter-Etchers  between  1894  and  1902  (in  all  42 
exhibits),  sometimes  showing  one  plate  more  than  once, 
probably  in  different  states  : but  identification  is  not 
always  certain  from  the  title  given  in  the  Painter- 
Etchers'  Catalogues.  Impressions  were  only  described 
as  for  sale  in  the  Exhibition  of  1897.  I have  only 
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J.  C.  ROBINSON.  Sunlight  and  Mist  : Swanage  Down 
Etching.  Size  of  original  plate  ii|X  13J-  inches 


referred  to  the  prints  exhibited  where  it  helps  to  give 
a limit  to  dating,  or  offers  an  alternative  title.  Dating 
is  sometimes  uncertain  on  account  of  contradictory 
evidence  from  the  artist  himself  {e.g.,  his  MS.  note  on 
B.M.  impression  of  No.  24  is  evidently  an  error).  One 
title  in  the  Painter-Etchers'  Exhibition,  Old  Stones 
(1910),  I have  been  unable  to  identify  for  certain,  but 
it  is  probably  the  Corfe  Castle  (No.  20).  Etchings 
with  the  title  Corfe  Castle  were  exhibited  six  times, 
and  it  is  generally  uncertain  which  particular  plate  is 
intended.  The  one  described  as  ‘'etched  1873  ’ 
(Exhib.,  1901)  is  probably  No.  16,  as  1878  on  the  plate 
could  easily  be  misread  as  1873.  The  only  other  with 
a special  description  “etched  1892,  dry-point,  1904'' 
(Exhib.,  1904),  might  be  either  No.  20  or  21.  All  states 
described  are  in  the  British  Museum  except  where 
otherwise  noted.  Dimensions,  given  in  inches,  are  to 
the  plate  line,  except  where  the  subject  has  a border, 
appreciably  within  the  plate,  in  which  case  both  plate 
and  subiect  are  given. 

1.  — Tarazona.  1866.  Plate,  8Jx6  (?)  ; subject,  7Jx5|. 

Lightly  etched.  Tarazona.  Nov.  16,  1866,  in  margin, 
lower  1. 

2.  — Small  Landscape  with  Gabled  Cottage  seen  amid 

Trees  beyond  a Wall.  About  1871  (?)  Plate,  3^x5J; 
subject,  3Jx4j. 

3.  — Ulwell  Mill,  Swanage.  1871.  4JxlO|. 

I.  Title  lightly  scratched,  in  reverse. 

II.  Title  in  Roman  capitals.  Signed  lower  r.  : J.  C. 

Robinson  1871. 

4.  — Meadow  at  the  Back  of  Ulwell  Mill,  near  Swanage. 

1871.  2^x7|. 

I.  Before  letters. 

II.  Title  in  Roman  capitals  in  lower  1.  : Near  Swanage. 

Signed  lower  r.  : J.  C.  R.  Dated  above  1.  : 1871. 
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J.  C ROBINSON.  Newton  Manor 
Etching.  Size  of  criginal  plate  8X9!  inches 


J.  C.  ROBINSON.  The  Agglestone 
Etching.  Size  of  original  plate  2f  X7i  inches 


5.  — Hastings  : All  Saints’  Church  and  the  Fast  Cliff 

FROM  Croft.  1872.  8ixl0f. 

I.  Signed  lower  r.  : /.  C.  Robinson.  Dated  lower  1.  : 1872. 

11.  Title  below,  in  Roman  capitals. 

6.  — Rain  and  Wind  : a Swollen  Burn  at  Shandon.  1872. 

Plate,  8|xl0|;  subject,  6|x9|. 

1.  Before  letters.  Lightly  etched. 

II.  Finished  with  the  dry-point. 

HI.  Title  in  Roman  capitals,  lower  1.  margin  ; signed 
lower  r.  margin:  /.  C.  Robinson  1872. 

7.  — Sunshine  and  Smoke  : a Recollection  of  the  Stafford- 

shire Black  Country.  1872.  Plate,  7|  x lOJ  ; subject, 
6Jx9f. 

I.  Title  Sunshine  and  Smoke  in  italics  in  centre,  lower 
margin.  Signed  in  lower  1.  margin:  /.  C.  R.  1872  (in 
reverse) . 

II.  Full  title  in  Roman  capitals  in  centre,  lower  margin. 
Signed,  lower  r.  margin:  J.  C.  Robinson  1872. 

8.  — Talavera  : the  Field  of  Battle.  1872.  Plate,  8f  xlOJ  ; 

subject,  6|xl0. 

I.  No  impression  known  to  me,  but  its  existence  attested 
by  a note  in  the  artist’s  hand  on  the  2nd  state  in  the 
British  Museum. 

II.  Darkly  etched. 

III.  Title  in  italics  in  lower  1.  margin. 

9.  — Space  and  Light,  Sierra  de  Almaden,  Estremadura. 

Plate,  8fxl0f;  subject,  6|-x9|.  Exhibited,  Painter- 
Etchers,  1894  and  1900. 

I.  Before  letters. 

II.  Title  in  Roman  capitals  in  centre  lower  margin  ; signed 
in  lower  r.  margin  : J . C.  Robinson. 

10.  — Bej A IN  THE  Alemtejo,  Portugal.  1872.  Plate,  8^  x lOf  ; 

subject,  6Jx9f. 

I.  Bushes  in  foreground  lightly  shaded.  Title  in  italics 
(in  reverse)  in  lower  r.  margin  ; the  further  title  Fox 
Pyles  in  Roman  capitals  in  centre  lower  margin ; 
signed  lower  1.  margin  : /.  C.  R.,  1872  (the  7 in  reverse). 
Only  three  or  four  impressions. 

II.  Darker  shading  added  on  bushes.  Titles  erased. 

III.  Signature  erased. 

IV.  Title  in  Roman  capitals  lower  1.  margin.  New  signature 
in  lower  r.  : /.  C.  Robinson,  1872. 
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lal  plate  6^  X 1 1 


11.  — The  Agglestone,  Isle  of  Purbeck.  2|x75. 

I.  Signed  lower  r.  ; J.  C.  R.  (in  monogram). 

II.  Signed  in  lower  r.  : J . C.  R.  (Roman  capitals  over  the 
old  monogram).  Collection  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Allhusen. 
Not  in  the  British  Museum. 

III.  Title  added  upper  r.  : The  Hagglestone,  County  of 

Dorset  (in  Roman  capitals).  The  "H”  is  partially 
erased  on  the  B.M.  impression. 

12.  — Nine  Barrow  Down,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  looking  towards 

St.  Alban’s  Head.  1872.  4Jxl0f. 

I.  Title  in  Roman  capitals,  upper  1.  Date  1872  in  lower 
1.;  signed  in  lower  r.  : J.C.R.  Only  a few  impressions. 
II.  The  lines  of  rain  broken  up  by  the  burnisher. 

III.  Signed  in  lower  r.  : J.  C.  Robinson  del.  et  sc. 

13.  — -Newton  Manor,  Swanage,  from  the  Purbeck  Stone- 

Quarries.  (1874.)  8x9f.  Inscription  lightly  scratched  in 
lower  margin  in  Roman  capitals  : The  true  philosopher  . . . . 
take  it  as  it  is  ...  . complaining  not. 

I.  Rain  on  the  1.  showing  darkly  with  a clear  series  of 
parallel  lines  crossing  a clear  line  of  distant  down. 

II.  The  lines  of  rain  weakened  by  burnishing  ; the  down 
behind  scarcely  visible  ; the  birds  in  centre  of  sky, 
showing  darkly  in  the  first  state,  have  been  burnished 
down  and  are  less  in  evidence. 

14.  — Poole  Harbour  from  Coringdon  Heath.  1876.  Plate, 

8Jxl2|;  subject,  7fxll|.  Tall  group  of  trees  in  fore- 
ground 1. 

I.  Title  in  Roman  capitals  in  centre  lower  margin  ; further 
r.  inscribed  in  Roman  capitals  : Claypits  in  middle 

distance.  Dated  lower  1.  : 1876.  Signed  lower  r.  : 

J . C.  Robinson. 

II.  Inscriptions  erased. 

15.  — -October  Rain  : Posuclos  in  the  Guardarramas,  near 

Madrid.  Begun  about  1876,  but  worked  on  much  later. 
Plate,  7|x9|  ; subject,  6|x9J.  Exhibited,  Painter- 
Etchers,  1900  and  1911. 

I.  Unfinished.  Not  in  British  Museum. 

II . Worked  on  in  dry-point.  Title  lower  1.  ; signed  lower  r.  ; 
J . C.  Robinson. 
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J.  C.  ROBINSON.  CiNTRA,  Portugal 
Etching.  Size  of  original  plate  ii§Xi6i‘  inches 


16.  — CoRFE  Castle  : Effect  of  Sunshine  after  Rain.  1878. 

6}xll.  Sheep  in  the  foreground.  Probably  the  exhibit 
at  Painter- Etchers,  1901  (described  as  etched  1873). 

E Lower  1.  : 1878  Corfe  Castle  (Roman  capitals,  lightly 
scratched)  ; lower  r.  : J . C.  Robinson.  A white  space 
in  lower  r.  corner  leaving  the  foremost  sheep  furthest  r. 
without  legs. 

II.  Title  completed.  Dry-point  work  filling  up  lower  r. 
corner,  adding  legs  to  sheep. 

III.  Work  added  hiding  the  sheep  in  lower  1.  corner,  and  two 
sheep  in  centre  foreground  erased. 

17.  — CoRiNGDON  Heath  and  Poole  Harbour.  1886  (?)  Plate, 

8xl2J;  subject,  6f  X 11|.  Dark  mass  of  trees  in  foreground 
r.  Without  title.  Exhibited,  Painter-Etchers,  1902,  where 
it  is  described  as  etched  in  1886.  The  British  Museum 
impression  is  dated  by  Robinson  in  MS.,  as  about  1880. 

18.  — Trees  at  Knitson  Farm,  Swanage.  About  1880.  Plate, 

101  Xl4J  ; subject,  9Jxl3J.  Group  of  tall  trees  beside  a 
road.  Dry-point.  Without  title.  Exhibited,  Painter- 
Etchers,  1895. 

19.  — The  Mill  Pool,  Swanage.  About  1892.  Plate,  Ilf  x 13f  > 

subject,  10|^x  12f.  No  lettering. 

20.  — Corfe  Castle.  1895  (?).  Plate,  6fx7|;  subject,  5|  x 7|  ; 

No  lettering.  The  British  Museum  impression  of  state  I. 
is  dated  April,  1895,  by  Robinson  in  MS.  Possibly  the  print 
exhibited  under  title  Old  Stones  in  Painter-Etchers,  1910. 

I.  Light  etching. 

II.  Heavily  worked  in  dry-point  all  over. 

21. — Corfe  Castle:  The  Central  Tower.  About  1895  (?). 

Plate,  12|x7|;  subject,  llfx7J.  No  lettering.  Either 
this  or  the  preceding  must  be  the  print  exhibited  Painter- 
Etchers,  1904,  and  described  as  “ Etched  1892,  dry-pointed 
1904,”  but  I have  only  seen  a dry-pointed  impression 
of  the  present  number. 

22. — Santa  Maria,  Merida.  1895.  Plate,  ll|xl3f;  subject, 

lOf  X 12|-.  Signed  in  lower  r.  : /.  C.  R.,  1895  (in  reverse). 

23.  — Sunlight  and  Mist,  Swanage  Down.  (1896.)  Plate, 

Il|xl3|^;  subject,  9fxl3|.  No  lettering.  Exhibited, 
Painter-Etchers,  1896,  with  title  Under  the  Chalk  Down, 
Swanage. 
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24.  — Apollo  and  Python.  (1900.)  Plate,  T^xlOJ-;  subject, 

6Jx9|-.  Without  lettering.  Exhibited,  Painter-Etchers, 
1901  (and  described  as  etched  in  1900).  Robinson’s  MS. 
date  on  state  I.  in  B.M.  (1902)  is  evidently  an  error. 

I.  Lightly  etched.  With  dry-point  of  a dotted  character 
on  the  bushes.  A series  of  scratches,  like  leaves,  in 
upper  1.  margin. 

II.  The  work  darkened.  The  scratches  in  margin  erased. 

25.  — Study  of  Trees.  1902.  10Jx7J.  Signed  lower  1.  : 

/.  C.  R.,  1902  (in  reverse). 

26.  — ^En  Sierra,  Spain.  1902.  7JxlOJ.  Also  called  The 

Summit  of  the  Pass. 

I.  Lightly  etched.  Signed  lower  1.  : /.  C.  R.,  1902  (in 
reverse).  British  Museum  (unique). 

II.  Re-bitten,  and  a grain  added  darkening  the  whole  work. 
Exhibited,  Painter-Etchers,  1912  (under  the  title 
Summit  of  the  Pass  ). 

27.  — CoRFE  Castle,  Market  Place.  (1902.)  Plate,  7JxlOJ  ; 

subject,  6|x9f. 

28.  — The  “ Greyhound,”  Corfe  Castle.  1895.  Plate, 

8|xllJ;  subject,  6|x9J.  Exhibited,  Painter-Etchers. 
1896  and  1906. 

I.  Light  etching. 

II.  Grain  added  darkening  the  shadows.  Signed  and  dated 
upper  r.  : J . C.  R.,  1895  (in  reverse). 

29. — Wareham.  1902.  Plate,  6-|  x lOf  ; subject,  6^  x 10. 

I.  Light  etching  and  dry-point.  Dated  in  lower  1.  : 1902 
(in  reverse). 

II.  Re-bitten  and  darkened  in  dry-point. 

30.  — CiNTRA,  Portugal — The  Granite  Country.  (1906-7.) 

Plate,  ll|xl6J;  subject,  10|xl5|.  No  lettering.  Ex- 
hibited, Painter-Etchers,  1907. 
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Mn  PERCY  SMITHES  DANCE  OF  DEATH 

By  CAMPBELL  DODGSON 


N the  sixteenth  century,  and  again  in  the 
nineteenth,  many  Swiss  and  German  artists 
found  inspiration  for  pen  or  graver  in  the 
horrors  of  war  and  pestilence.  Whether  in  con- 
nected series,  such  as  the  famous  Simiilachres  et  historiees 
faces  de  la  Mort  of  Holbein  or  the  Todtentanz  of  Rethel, 
or  in  single  woodcuts  or  drawings  which  we  owe  to 
Diirer  and  Burgkmair,  Baldung  and  Urs  Graf,  Death 
dances  his  grisly  measure  through  a large  part  of 
Teutonic  art.  France  also  has  her  painters,  sculptors  and 
engravers  of  the  Danse  macahre,  from  the  middle  ages  to 
Legros’s  Triomphe  de  la  Mort  and  Besnards  Elle,  an 
imaginative  masterpiece  jealously  withheld  from  publi- 
cation by  the  present  owner  of  the  etched  plates. 

In  England  the  traditional  theme  has  been  handled 
more  rarely  ; most  powerfully,  in  modern  times,  by 
Strang,  in  his  Doings  of  Death,  a series  of  woodcuts 
published  in  1902,  without  reference  to  war.  The  Great 
War  produced  its  harvest  of  etchings  and  lithographs  of 
trenches,  craters,  barbed  wire,  shattered  houses  and 
blasted  trees  : but  most  of  them  were  literal  representa- 
tions of  things  seen.  Mr.  Percy  Smith,  with  imagination 
rare  among  English  etchers,  and  akin  to  that  of  the 
draughtsmen  of  the  northern  Renaissance,  combines 
with  his  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  soldier  marching 
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PERCY  SMITH.  Death  Awed 
Etching.  ^ Size  of  original  plate  8x9!^  inches 


or  fallen,  crippled,  maimed  and  agonised,  the  vision  of 
an  awful  Presence,  relentless,  patient,  callous,  exultant ; 

awed,’'  in  a single  etching  that  can  never  be  forgotten, 
by  one  culminating  horror. 

“ The  Dance  of  Death,  1914-1918  ” is  not  a pretty  set 
of  etchings,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  memor- 
able works  of  art  inspired  by  the  W^ar.  The  series,  of 
which  the  British  ^Museum  owes  a copy  to  the  generosity 
of  a donor,  consists  of  seven  etchings  in  a portfolio 
lettered,  as  it  is  published,  by  the  artist  himself.  Death 
Forbids  is  the  title  of  the  first  etching.  Pinned  down 
under  a fallen  tree,  in  the  midst  of  a tangle  of  barbed  wire, 
a soldier,  still  alive  but  powerless  to  move,  sees  in  the 
distance  a party  of  stretcher  bearers  carrying  off  a more 
fortunate  comrade  from  the  battlefield.  He  calls  and 
gesticulates  in  vain  ; Death  touches  his  agitated  hand 
with  a firm  gesture  of  restraint.  Death  Marches,  a tall 
gaunt  figure  on  tiptoe,  keeping  pace  with  the  serried 
ranks  of  infantry,  four  abreast,  in  their  “ tin  hats,”  going 
up  to  the  front.  Death  Awed  is  the  next.  Our  illustration 
shows  what  makes  him  halt  on  his  way  along  the  duck- 
board  through  some  water-logged  desert  of  P"rance  or 
Flanders.  The  composition  is  simple  and  masterly  ; 
nothing  could  be  more  tragic,  more  eloquent  of  the 
horror  of  utter  loneliness  that  war  has  left  behind  it. 
In  Death  Refuses  we  look  out  towards  the  light  from  a 
dark  trench  in  which  two  men  are  lying,  in  torment, 
wearing  gas  masks.  Death  turns  his  back  on  them, 
walking  away  ; refusing,  it  seems,  the  boon  for  which 
one  of  the  men,  with  raised  right  hand,  implores  him. 
Death  Waits,  in  the  next,  sitting  all  alone,  his  chin  resting 
on  his  bony  fingers,  in  a region  of  shattered  posts  and 
barbed  wire  ; the  air  is  darkened  with  smoke  ; it  is  a 
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lone  and  sinister  landscape,  fraught  with  impending 
doom.  Death  Ponders,  tall,  erect,  in  cowl  and  shroud 
gathered  closely  round  his  bones,  by  the  side  of  a fallen 
man,  whose  hands  clutch  the  soil  of  a bank  before  him. 
His  life  depends  on  the  outcome  of  that  deliberate 
reflection.  Death  Intoxicated,  abandons,  at  last,  all  his 
poses  of  meditation  or  expectancy,  and  dances  on  the 
battlefield  with  wild  leaps  and  bounds  of  exultation,  legs 
and  arms  flung  out,  fingers  bent,  the  hollow  sockets  of 
his  eyes  and  his  grinning  mouth  combining  to  express  a 
devilish  merriment.  Two  soldiers,  one  of  them  holding  a 
bayonet,  intervene  in  the  immediate  foreground  between 
us  and  Death,  and  the  landscape  beyond  is  full  of  little 
figures,  lightly  etched,  engaged  in  active  fighting  or 
tending  the  wounded. 

The  series,  long  enough  and  not  too  long,  is  the  result, 
evidently,  of  concentrated  thought  by  one  who  has 
witnessed  and  shared  in  the  horrors  of  war,  and  has  been 
moved  by  them  to  this  powerful  and  serious  effort  of 
interpretation.  The  last  thing  anyone  could  wish  for 
him  would  be  a repetition  of  any  similar  experience. 
Such  horrors  are  past,  for  a time  if  not  for  ever.  But  they 
are  a lawful  subject  for  art,  and  the  earnestness  and 
tragic  dignity  with  which  Mr.  Percy  Smith  has  handled 
so  grim  a theme  lift  his  set  of  etchings  altogether  out  of 
the  region  of  the  commonplace.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  future  he  will  be  more  happily,  but  none  the  less 
genuinely,  inspired  by  other  experiences,  other  visions 
than  casualties  of  war  and  phantom  gestures  of  Death. 
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n.  & K.,  Ltd.,  London,  S.E.  1 


FRANK  T.  SABIN 

{Established  in  1848) 

172  NEIV  BOND  STREET 

LONDON,  n\  I 


j ^ Finest  examples  of  old  English  and 

I French  Colour  Prints,  Mezzotints,  etc., 

i of  the  1 8th  Century. 

j 

j Choice  Paintings  by  Old  Masters. 

i 

^ Original  drawings,  illuminated  manu- 

' scripts,  miniatures,  and  specially  fine 

i and  rare  books. 


! 172  NEJV  BOND  STREET 

LONDON,  JF.  I 

Only  Address 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  STANDARD  WORK 
ON 

COLLECTORS’  MARKS 


ENTITLED 

MARQUES  DE  COLLECTIONS 

(DESSINS  - ESTAMPES 
PAR 

FRITS  LUGT 

(AMSTERDAM) 

The  work  contains  reproductions^  accompanied 
by  extensive  biographical  and  historical  notes, 
of  upwards  of  3^000  of  the  written  or  stamped 
marks  placed  on  drawings  and  prints  by 
private  collectors^  museums,  publishers,  etc. 

This  is  nearly  four  times  the  number  repro- 
duced by  any  previous  work  on  the  subject, 
and  collectors  should  therefore  now  be  enabled 
to  trace  the  provenance  of  almost  any  print 
or  drawing  bearing  a collector’s  mark. 

600  Pages  TEXT  IN  FRENCH  Price  £6  10  0 Net 


Sole  Agents  in  the  United  Kingdom  : — 

MESSRS.  P.  & D.  COLNAGHI  & CO. 

144. 146  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.  1 
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CRADDOCK  & BARNARD  I 

17  CHURCH  ROAD 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS 


REMBRANDT.  Saskia  Dying.  Hind  !96 

JUST  ISSUED: 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  No.  9 

including  an 

important  collection  of  Etchings  by 
REMBRANDT  and  OSTADE 

UNDESCRIBED  ETCHINGS  BY  BOL 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  WOODCUTS  BY 
DURER  AND  OTHER  EARLY  MASTERS 

PORTRAITS  BY  NANTEUIL 


XXXV 


ERNEST  BROWN  & PHILLIPS 

THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 
LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON 

Etchings  and  Lithographs 

BY 

THE  BEST  MODERN  ARTISTS 

Muirhead  Bone 

James  McBey 

E.  Blampied 

E.  Carriere 

A.  Raine  Barker 

F.  Buhot 

D.  Y.  Cameron 

M.  Cassatt 

G.  L.  Brockhurst 

Corot 

Vernon  Hill 

Degas 

Lee  Hankey 

Forain 

A.  E.  John 

Gaugain 

C.  R.  W.  Nevinson 

A.  Lepere 

C.  H.  Shannon 

Manet 

A.  Legros 

Meryon 

A.  Zorn 

Millet 

D.  S.  MacLaughlan 

Steinlen 

F.  Seymour  Haden 

Toulouse-Lautrec 

J.  M.  Whistler 

C.  Pissarro 

Etc. 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  THE 

BEST  MODERN  WORK 
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(5rosv>enor  (3allei'ies 

(P.  & D.  COLNAGHI  & CO.) 

51a  new  bond  street,  LONDON.  W.  I 


PAINTINGS  DRAWINGS  ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS  WOODCUTS 
LITHOGRAPHS 

ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

DAILY  10-6  SATURDAYS  10-4 


BY 


HAM50N 

r-..ci  ifi . 1.0 
5..'-  6'X4" 


FORM  N 
ZO  R M 
FORA!  N 
COROT 
MILLET 


^>vsLn<KUA£it«T«in.l'  *.  I 
Rpivti.  d 

ehXiVAnU-  d*  TcLSc^kJM. 

L».  BouJ-Uu 


^ 40  . O ..  O 

6“;y  Signed  >iC20..  0.0 

1’Lst.tc  Signed  £40.0.0 

7 j ,■  T “LviigiMul  jC  2.  . 10.  0 

9 6/4  tXnSigned  £ 5 . i . O 


'^28  KING  RICHARD  STREET,  COVENTRY,  ^ng.. 
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Francis  Harvey 

6 St.  James’s  Street 
LONDON,  S.W.l 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
RARE  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS 
On  View  and  on  Sale 

Tel.  : Regent  3927 


All  about  the  Best  Books  and  Prints 

'Cfje  25oofeman’£i  Slournal 
anb  Print  Collector 

Monthly^  2/-  October  number  now  on  sale 


Among  the  illustrated  Print  and  Art  features 
to  appear  in  the  first  or  second  numbers  are : 

“The  Master-Etcher,  James  McBey”  “ Brangwyn  and  St.  Louis  ’ 

by  Malcolm  C.  Salaman  by  Walter  Shaw  Sparrow 

i 

“ The  History  of  Bewick’s  ‘ Chilling-  “ The  Charm  and  Value  of  the 
ham  Bull  ’ ” by  George  H.  Sargent  Japanese  Print  ” 

The  Bookmans  Journal,  173-4-5  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C  .4 
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Bernard  Houthakker 

AMSTERDAM 

HOLLAND 


PAINTINGS 

cf  the  Old  Dutch  School 

OLD  DRAWINGS 

oj  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters 

ETCHINGS  & ENGRAVINGS 

By  Dutch,  English  and  French  Masters 
cf  the  i6th,  \jth  and  i%th  Centuries 


CORRESPONDENXE  INVITED 

332  N.Z:  VCORBURGWAL  Code  in  Use:  ABC,  5th  Ed. 
AMSTERDAM,  HOLL.AND  Telegrams:  Houthakker 
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Messrs.  BATSFORD  offer  for  sale  two 
remarkable  collections  of  Rare  Prints, 
formed  by  private  collectors  in  the  XV 11 1th 
century  as  follows: 

(l)-THE  “NICCOLO  PIO”  COLLECTION 
OF  WOODCUTS,  ENGRAVINGS  and 
ETCHINGS  by  or  after  German,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Italian,  and  French  Masters  of  the 
XVth  to  XVIlIlh  Centuries  From  the 
Library  of  Lord  Foley 

This  unique  collection  made  in  Rome  about  the  year  1700.  contains  up- 
wards of  5.500  subject-?,  including  125  Authentic  Woodcuts  by  Albert 
Durer  and  a large  number  of  equally  rare  and  fine  examples  by  other 
masters.  Its  importance  consists  largely  in  the  wealth  of  material  it 
affords  for  the  making  of  a complete  history  of  engraving  and  etching, 
especially  in  Italy,  from  the  end  o the  XVth  to  the  commencement  of  the 
XVIIIth  century.  The  subjects  are  laid  down  in  32  large  folio  volumes, 
bound  in  contemporary  vellum.  Price  £900* 

An  appreciation  of  this  collection,  by  Dr.  Tancred  Borenius,  appears 
in  ••  The  Burlington  Magazine,"  May  1921,  p.  2i7. 

(2)-COLLECTION  of  1,200  ENGRAVED 
PORTRAITS  of  PERSONS  of  RANK 
and  IMPORTANCE,  ENGLISH  and 
FOREIGN.  ( A. D.  800-1760)  By  masters 
of  line  and  mezzotint,  including  340  choice 
mezzotints,  many  being  brilliant  “proof” 
impressions,  in  fine  state.  Laid  down  in  15 
imperial  folio  albums.  Price  £950. 

Though  the  number  of  subjects  has  been  exceeded  in  certain  other  collec- 
tions. the  quality  of  the  individu  il  items  comprised  in  this,  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  them.  The  prints  were  assembled  over  a century  ago 
when  choice  mezzotints  and  other  examples,  which  now  realise  such  large 
sums  at  auction,  were  obtainable  for  comparatively  small  sums.  Conse- 
quently, the  collector  was  able  to  include  proofs  by  such  men  as  J.  Smith, 
G.  White,  Faber,  McArdell,  Houston,  Purcell,  E.  Fisher,  J.  and  T.  Wat- 
son, Dawe,  Val.  Green,  Spilsbury.  Earlom,  J.  R.  Smith.  Dickenson,  and 
other  great  mezzotinters  of  the  XVIIIth  century,  as  well  as  works  by 
Hollar,  Faithorne,  Loggan,  Tompson,  Williams,  Becket,  and  other  distin" 
guished  earlier  engravers- 

An  appreciative  notice  of  this  collection  appears  in  “ The  Connois- 
seur." May  1921,  p.  61. 

B.  T.  BATSFORD  Ltd. 

Fine  Art  Booksellers  and  Print  Dealers 
94  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C.l 
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F.  S.  MAYER 

Book  ami  Print  Seller 
70  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON 

Telephone  Gerrard  7813.  W.C  2 

ETCHINGS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS  BY 
MODERN  ARTISTS 

DRAWINGS  BY  THE  OLD  MASTERS 

CHIAOSCUROS 

BOOKS  ON  ART,  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 

Catalogues  post  free 

BRULE  GRAVURE  ETCHINGS 


THE 

BONFIRE 

SIZE 

3i"  X 41" 


LIMITED 

TO 

100 

SIGNED 

PROOFS 

PRICE 

£1 


JOHN  WILLIAMS  ROBBINS,  FARMINGTON, 


CONN.,u.S 


A. 
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PUBLISHERS  & BOOKSELLERS 


THE  BRICK  ROW  BOOK  SHOP,  INC. 

104  High  Street,  New  Haven,  19  E.  47th  Street,  New  York 

F''0UNDED  in  1915  at  the  seat  of  Yale  University  with 
the  intention  of  fostering  a love  for  English  Litera- 
ture among  the  undergraduates,  it  has  commended 
itself  to  Book  Lovers  generally  by  its  liberal  and  enlightened 
polic3^  It  carries  on  a general  business  in  old  and  new 
books,  autographs,  prints  and  other  literary  properties.  It 
issues  catalogues  which  it  sends  to  book  lovers  upon  request. 


PRINT  PRICES  CURRENT 

A complete  annual  record  of  all  Engravings  and 
modern  Etchings  sold  by  auction  in  London, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  alphabetically 
arranged  throughout . 

VOLUME  III.  (for  season  1920-21)  gives  a brief 
expertised  note  as  to  the  condition  of  most 
of  the  Engravings  sold  during  the  season. 

Price  27s. 


F.  L.  WILDER 

10  FOREST  RISE,  LONDON,  E.  17 


I OVER  200  PRINT  COLLECTORS,  | 

1 in  different  parts  of  the  world,  are  already  Collector  Members  of  j 

THE  PRINT  SOCIETY,  and  having  sent  to  them  at  regular  j 
intervals  neat  folios  containing  from  30-35  modern  e chings,  to  } 
study  and  enjoy  in  the  comfort  of  their  home<5.  Any  (irrespective 
of  where  they  live)  who  are  interested  in  prints  and  are  not  yet 
members,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  Society  for 
further  details. 

THE  PRINT  SOCIETY,  a Society  of  Etchers  & Print  Collectors 

RINGWOOD  : HAMPSHIRE  : ENGLAND 
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Old  Engravings 

LARGE  STOCK  OF 

FIXE  OLD  COLOUR  PRINTS,  MEZZO- 
TINT PORTRAITS,  NAVAL,  MILITARY 
AND  SPORTING  SUBJECTS 

Catalogue  of  Fancy  Subjects,  etc.,  on  application. 

DAVIS  BROS 

Established  I860  Tel  : Victoria  3377 

17  KING’S  RD.,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  SAV. 
Engravings  Purchased 


Manuscripts  and  miniatures  from 

the  14th  and  1 5th  Century;  DRAWINGS 
from  the  1 5th  to  the  1 8th  Century. 

BULLETIN  2.  With  \ 5 Plates, 

CRENCH  engraved  portraits.  Two 

1 hundred  portraits  by  Nanteuil,  Masson,  Edel- 
inck,  Drevet,  etc. 

CATALOGUE  2.  With  8 Plates 

The  above  Catalogues  will  be  sent  on  application  to 

L’ART  ANCIEN  S.A. 

LUGANO.  SWITZERLAND 
: 7 PIAZZA  GIARDINO  : 

A large  stock  of  Old  Engravings,  Bindings,  Incinahula,  Early 
Illustrated  Books  and  Paintings.  Catalogues  constantly  issued. 
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The  New 

Independent  Weekly  Review 

of 

LITERATURE,  MUSIC, 
POLITICS,  ART  and 
INDUSTRY 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Rebecca  West 
H.  Kitchell  Webste:? 

Rose  Macaulay 
Robert  Lynd 

The  Viscountess  Wolseley 
Clemence  Dane 
Alec  Waugh 
Mary  A.  Hamilton 
Christopher  St.  John 
Stephen  Gwynn,  Etc. 


DIRECTORS 

The  Viscountess  Rhondda 

Dame  Helen  Gwynne-Vaughan, 
D.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Mrs.  Chalmers  Watson.  M.D. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robins 
Mrs.  Helen  Archdale 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Irving 
Mrs.  D.  R.  Llewellyn 
Mrs.  Mary  Hamilton 


Specimen  copy  free  of 

Miss  E.  BUCKNER  KIRK,  315  W.  24th  Street, 
New  York  City,  cr 

THE  PUBLISHER,  “ TIME  AND  TIDE,  ” 88  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.C.  4. 


SUBSCRIPTION  IN  ENGLAND: 
Three  months,  5/6  ; Six  months,  8/9  ; 
Twelve  months,  17/6. 

SUBSCRIPTION  ABROAD  : 

Three  months,  $1.50;  Six  months,  $2.25; 
Twelve  months,  $4.50. 
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“ INDISPENSABLE  'I'O  THE  COLLECTOR  ’ 
The 

Fully  Illust7'ated  Catalogue 

of  the 

Etchings  of  Augustus  John 

By  CAMPBELL  DODGSON,  C.B.E. 

Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the 
British  Museum 

Price  - 3 0 


THE  CHENIL  GALLERY 

i83a  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.  3 


B.  F.  Stevens  & Brown 

flmerican  Library  and  Literary  jJ gents 

beg  to  announce  that  they  are  adding  a FINE  ART 
DEPARTMENT  to  their  Agency  under  expert 
management,  and  are  extending  their  activities 
to  High  Class  Pictures,  Drawings,  Engravings  and 
Works  of  Art  generally.  In  addition  to  Rare 
Books,  MSS.,  etc. 

Commissions  Executed  Searches  Made 
Enquiries  Solicited 


4 TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 

Telephone:  5306  Gerraid  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Stebrovens,  London 

New  York  Agents:  Messrs.  Tice  & Lynch,  Inc.  33  Pearl  Street. 
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The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd. 

Established  1876 
0 

Publishers  of  the 

Etchings 

of 

Frank  Brangwyn,  R.A. 
Seymour  Haden 
William  Strang 

Etc.  Etc. 

Etchings,  Paintings,  Water 
Colours  and  Bronze  Statuettes 
by  Leading  Artists 

ZORN  ETCHINGS  A SPECIALITY 

0 

118  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.  1 
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P.  & D.  COLNAGHI  & CO. 

Established  1760 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 


Paintings,  Drawings,  Engravings 
and  Etchings 

by  the 

Old  and  Modern  Masters 


Finest  States  cf 

Cngltsh  JfllSejjotintg  anb 
Prints  in  colour 


GALLERIES— 

144, 145, 146  New  Bond  Street 
London,  W.  1 

Telegrams — Colnaghi,  Wesdo,  London 
Telephone — Mayfair  6356  (3  lines) 

Cables — Colnaghi,  London 


ARTHUR  H. 
HARLOW  (S'  CO. 

n 

Selected  Prints  for  the 
Collector 

n 

ETCHINGS,  ENGRAVINGS 
DRAWINGS  AND  MEZZOTINTS 

Moderately  Priced 
Suitable  for  Gifts 

n 

712  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(between  55th  and  56th  Streets) 

NEW  YORK 


EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS 
BY 

Walter  Crane 

This  exhibition  forms  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to 
secure  character  stic  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  the  late  Walter 
Crane.  Prices  and  particulars  sent 
on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

The  TWENTY-ONE  GALLERY 

ADELPHI,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 


THE  SENEFELDER  CLUB 

The  Twenty-One  Gallery  is  the  Headquarters  of  the  SENEFELDER 
CLUB. 

Lay  membership  of  the  above  Club  entitles  subscribers  to  receive 
each  year  a special  Lithograph  drawn  by  a member  of  the  Club. 
This  Lithograph  is  limited  to  100  proofs  and  is  not  obtainable  by 
the  public.  The  annual  subscription  is  One  Guinea. 

The  lay  member  print  for  1921  is  by  Augustus  E.  John. 

Application  for  lay  membership  forms  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  Senefelder  Club,  Twenty-One  Gallery,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2. 


Ti  A large  selection  of  modern  lithographs  is  always  on  view. 


THE 

EHRICH  GALLERIES 

“OLD  MASTERS” 
MODERN 

AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 

707  Fifth  Avenue  at  55th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Original  paintings  of  all  the  Early  Schools, 
including  examples  by 

REMBRANDT,  HALS,  REYNOLDS, 
RAEBURN,  VELASQUEZ,  GRECO, 
GOYA,  LARGILLIERE,  VANNI, 
TINTORETTO, 

Etc. 


F.  R.  MEATYARD 

l EL. : Museum  3937]  [Frintseller 

I 32  MUSEUxM  ST.,  LONDON,  W.C.  i 

Offers  for  Sale  the  following 

Original  Signed  Proof  Etchings 


1.  ANDERSON  (Stanley) 
Smithfield  Market,  Lon- 
don, 8Jxio|,  £150 

2.  BASKETT(C.H.)A.R.E. 
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15IX20I.  £3  10  o 

4.  DODD  (Francis)  The 
Door-Keeper,  1907.  Fine 
Character  Study.  1 1 1-  X 9. 

£3  3 o 
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impressions  taken. 
48  X 7-  £990 
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only.  vJxgi.  £3  3 o 
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tion. 4IX7L  £220 

16.  SHORT(SirF.)  Fo5dy/ce 
Bridge,  sfxyj.  £3  3° 
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Walherswick,  6 x li- 

£2  15  o 

18.  UNWIN  (F.  S.)  Fish- 
mongers'  Hall,  London, 
Exterior.  6|-xioJ. 

£150 


TERMS.  Cash  with  order.  Money  willingly  refunded  if  goods  not  approved  of. 
*A  large  number  of  etchings  other  than  the  above  in  stock-  Pleasewrite  for  catalogue. 
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Reference  Works 
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reference  works  on  etchings, 
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Abbey’s  Holy  Grail.  Done  exclusively  in  THE 
COPLEY  PRINTS. 

C,  We  send  on  approval,  prepaid  and  with  no  obligation  to 
purchase. 

C,  Old  Family  Portraits  reproduced  privately  in  the  Copley 
Prints,  from  paintings,  old  daguerreotypes,  faded  photo- 
graphs, tintypes.  Kodaks,  etc. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

Copyright  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  From  a Copley  Print  copyright  by 

CURTIS  & CAMERON,  83  Harcourt  Street, 

BOSTON,  U.S.A. 
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by  Modern  Masters 
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DUTCH  WOODCUTS— 1480-1500 

By  Dr.  M.  J.  SCHRETLEN 


was  in  1475  that  a woodcut  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  a book  printed  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  that  year  Johannes  de  Westfalia,  printer  at 
^^1  Louvain,  adorned  his  “Fasciculus  Temporum  '' 
with  his  portrait.  This  example  was  soon  imitated, 
and  after  some  years  most  publishers  used  to  illustrate 
their  books  plentifully.  These  years  witnessed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dated  history  of  Netherlandish  woodcuts, 
which  especially  in  Holland  displayed  distinct  charac- 
teristics of  their  own. 

This  art,  however,  was  flourishing  here  many  decades 
earlier  ; the  splendid  block  books,  of  which  the  most 
beautiful  are  certainly  of  Netherlandish  origin,  con- 
tained woodcuts  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  best 
work  that  was  ever  produced  in  this  line. 

But  the  authentic  extant  examples  are  somewhat 
scarce,  and  we  can  only  form  a very  vague  idea  of  these 
works,  which  were  never  dated.  The  period  of  these 
blockbooks  probably  lies  between  the  years  1440  and 
1480,  and  during  part  of  that  time  they  were  con- 
temporary with  the  first  printed  books.  While  an 
exact  dating  of  their  production  is  exceptionally 
difficult,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  trace  their 
places  of  origin,  and  this  must  remain  a matter  of  pure 
hypothesis.  It  is  quite  another  proposition  when  we 
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come  to  woodcuts  in  incunabula,  of  which,  whether  they 
be  signed  and  dated  or  not,  a typographic  inspection 
will  nearly  always  disclose  printer,  place  and  date. 

This  period,  coinciding  with  the  era  of  the  incunabula, 
is  by  no  means  the  most  flourishing  time  of  the  Nether- 
landish woodcuts.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  time  of 
the  blockbooks  the  art  of  woodcutting  did  not  develop 
itself  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  an  independent 
art  again.  It  cannot  be  compared  with  the  great  art 
of  painting,  which  just  at  that  time  was  at  its  height, 
both  in  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Netherlands. 
Bouts  and  Geertgen  or  van  der  Goes  and  Memling  have 
not  their  equals  among  the  woodcutters,  and  this  art 
seems  to  have  had  little  interest  for  the  great  painters 
of  that  day.  The  art  of  woodcutting  of  that  time  is 
not  at  all  on  the  same  level  in  Holland  as  in  Italy 
or  Germany.  The  general  impression  is  that  in  the 
Low  Countries  after  1480  woodcutting  was  principally 
done  by  printers,  and  that  they  considered  it  more 
technically  than  artistically.  It  became  a fashion  to 
illustrate  books  and  the  printer  ordered  woodcuts 
for  his  books,  but  a lively  interest  and  creative  impulse 
on  the  part  of  the  artists  no  longer  existed.  It  is 
strange,  since  the  miniaturists  of  the  manuscripts  did 
such  splendid  work  during  that  time.  Perhaps  this 
was  just  the  reason,  and  people  showed  a greater 
preference  for  miniatures  in  manuscripts  than  for  the 
more  mechanically  produced  woodcuts.  For  it  is 
precisely  at  Ghent  and  Bruges,  where  the  school  of 
'miniatures  was  at  its  greatest  height,  that  the  art 
of  woodcutting  was  insignificant,  and  it  is  in  the 
Northern  Netherlands  that  the  woodcutters  performed 
the  best  and  most  original  work. 
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II. — Jacobus  de  Theramo,  “ Der  Soiideren  Troest  ” 

JACOB  BELLAERT,  Haarlem,  1484.  Belial  and  Moses  pleading  before  Solomon 
no  X 113  mm. 


In  the  beginning  the  great  masters  did  not  become 
interested,  as  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
sixteenth  century  that  Lucas  van  Leyden  took  it  in 
hand.  However,  this  was  not  by  any  means  his  principal 
occupation  ; Van  Mander,  who  writes  very  extensively 
about  him,  hardly  mentions  it.  Lucas  was  a painter 
in  the  first  place,  an  engraver  in  the  second  place,  and 
only  in  the  third  place  a woodcutter. 

At  the  same  time  the  Netherlandish  and  especially 
the  Dutch  woodcuts  have  a strong  character  and 
originality  of  their  own,  and  they  often  show  a beauty 
which  makes  it  very  desirable  that  they  should  be 
known  more  generally  than  they  are  at  present.  Indeed, 
they  are  eminently  picturesque,  and  have  an  indi- 
viduality which  one  can  seek  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 

For  the  critical  it  always  remains  a question  whether 
the  designer  who  drew  the  subject  on  the  block  is  also 
the  woodcutter.  There  are  cases  known  of  the  artist 
having  had  his  designs  cut  by  professionals,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  Netherlands  also  the  craftsman  and 
the  artist  were  generally  two  different  persons.  The 
woodcuts  very  often  show  a good  conception,  the  land- 
scapes are  mostly  perfectly  traced,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  execution  remains  rather  poor,  and  only  in  the 
last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Schoonhoven 
(Schiedam)  appears  a man  who  is  master  of  the  technique 
of  cutting.  This  method  of  production  agrees  with  the 
commercial  character  of  the  woodcuts  produced  after 
1480  ; the  printer  simply  orders  drawings  from  an 
artist  and  has  them  cut  on  wood  in  his  shop. 

We  will  make  a choice  of  the  thirty  printers  who 
worked  and  displayed  an  unusual  activity  and  zeal 
between  1480  and  1500,  and  deal  with  three  Dutchmen 
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established  in  the  towns,  Haarlem, Delft  and  Schoonhoven 
(Schiedam).  Working  almost  independently  of  each 
other,  and  each  holding  a leading  place  in  the  whole  of 
the  Netherlands,  they  represent  in  this  art  three  separate 
schools. 

In  1483  Jacob  Bellaert  at  Haarlem  started  printing 
with  a type  of  letters  and  with  old  woodcuts,  originally 
belonging  to  G.  Leeu  at  Gouda.  However,  at  the  end 
of-  his  first  book  (“  Evangelien  en  Epistelen  one  finds 
a printers’  device,  representing  a griffin  bearing  a blank 
shield  and  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  design  of 
lines,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  the  shield  of  Haarlem. 
This  is  the  first  product  of  the  Haarlem  artist,  whose 
work  was  to  play  a leading  part  in  the  Netherlandish 
woodcuts. 

Next  year  he  unfolded  his  full  activity  when  Bellaert 
published  Jacobus  de  Theramo  s book  “ Der  Sonderen 
Troest.”  This  is  an  extensive  work  and  it  is  richly 
illustrated.  As  the  artist  has  to  produce  here  a great 
number  of  blocks  in  which  the  main  group  of  the  persons 
represented  continually  recurs,  he  has  recourse  to  a 
method  at  once  practical  and  economical.  He  puts 
the  principal  group,  the  judge  seated  on  his  throne 
(Christ  cr  Solomon)  on  a wide  block,  which  he  flanks 
every  time  with  two  narrow  cuts  in  which  appear  the 
persons  who  plead  before  the  judge.  In  spite  of  this  make- 
shift he  always  keeps  his  composition  quite  balanced. 

These  woodcuts  (111.  ii),  which  already  as  far  as  the 
drawing  is  concerned  are  quite  advanced,  especially 
excel  in  the  wonderfully  picturesque  effect  reached 
in  them  (one  should  compare  them  with  German  ones 
of  the  same  period  !).  The  shadows  are  placed  very 
carefully  : the  black  and  white  contrast  very  favourably 
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and  the  drawing  grows  deeper  in  perspective,  giving 
at  every  turn  nice  views  through  open  doors  and 
windows.  Besides,  the  figures  are  always  full  of  ex- 
pression and  convince  the  observer  of  what  they  wish 
to  represent.  Belial  and  Moses,  who  are  pleading  before 
the  judge,  and  especially  the  sitting  scribe,  who  mechani- 
cally makes  his  notes,  are  studied  from  nature,  their 
attitudes  and  movements  are  free  and  easy.  The  folds 
of  the  dresses  are  quite  natural  and  the  figures  stand 
out  nicely  against  the  black  and  white  tiles  of  the  pave- 
ment. The  four  spectators  are  listening  attentivel}^ 
but  the  judge  sitting  on  the  throne  has  a somewhat 
vacant  stare  and  shows  the  least  interest  of  all  in  his 
work.  All  accessories  are  well  drawn,  such  as  the 
window  recesses  and  the  leaded  panes  of  glass,  and  the 
wooden  enclosure  in  which  the  scribe  is  sitting  is 
especially  excellent  in  perspective. 

In  1485  Bellaert  printed  Bartholomeus  de  Gian  villa  s 
book,  “ Van  de  Proprieteiten  der  dinghen.''  This  is 
a kind  of  encyclopedia  and  describes  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  all  living  beings,  men,  animals  and 
plants.  It  is  illustrated  with  eleven  folio  cuts,  re- 
markable for  their  originality  and  variety.  The  first 
one  (111.  i)  shows  us  God  on  His  throne  in  the  sun.  The 
general  impression  of  this  cut  is  most  imaginative  in 
every  respect.  The  contrast  of  black  and  white  gives 
a purely  picturesque  effect  and  displays  a study  in  lighting 
worthy  of  Geertgens  Christmas'  Night.  The  Deity,  in 
richly  flowing  dress  with  sceptre  and  orb,  sitting  in 
calm  dignity  on  a throne,  is  shown  in  a radiant  white 
circle  placed  in  a rectangle  of  deep  black  in  its  turn 
thrown  sharply  up  from  the  white  background  of  the 
page.  The  poor  technique  of  the  cut  is  noticeable,  the 
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III. — Bartholomeus  de  Glanvilla,  “ Van  de  Proprieteiten  der  Dinghen  ” 
JACOB  BELLAERT,  Haarlem,  1485.  The  Twelve  Months 
175  X 125  mm. 


lines  being  weak  and  hesitating.  It  is  evident  hei*e, 
if  nowhere  else,  that  draughtsman  and  cutter  are 
different  persons.  The  really  great  composition  of  the 
print  displays  the  work  of  an  excellent  artist,  whereas 
the  execution  would  seem  to  point  to  a craftsman  of 
moderate  ability. 

The  print  of  the  twelve  months  with  their  charac- 
teristic attributes  makes  a charming  page  (111.  hi). 
Of  an  old  design,  which  continually  reappears,  these 
months  are  to  be  found  throughout  many  centuries  in 
the  miniatures  of  the  manuscripts.  But  the  Haarlem 
artist  interprets  them  in  the  typical  Dutch  style  and 
hlls  a page  with  them  in  four  rows  of  three  small  circles. 

In  January  they  have  their  fill  of  food  and  drink, 
and  the  jovial  man  seems  not  to  forget  the  latter  at 
his  amply  provided  board.  How  domestic  is  the  next 
picture,  where  the  figure  is  placed  before  the  fire,  dis- 
carding his  slippers  and  warming  his  fingers  and  toes  ! 
In  the  month  of  May  the  young  hunter  rides  out,  a 
falcon  on  his  left  hand  : behind  him  a landscape  is 

just  visible.  The  disposition  of  this  design  fits  very 
well  in  the  circle.  The  peasant  is  shown  in  the  others, 
engaged  in  his  agricultural  labour  according  to  the 
months,  he  is  reaping  and  threshing  in  summertime,  and 
sowing  with  a fine  gesture  in  October.  These  pictures 
breathe  a wholesome  simplicity  and,  moreover,  are 
charmingly  drawn. 

In  1483,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  books  of  the  printer 
Snellaert,  at  Delft,  appeared  woodcuts  which  also  have 
quite  their  own  style.  Friedlander  first  suggested  that 
the  designer  of  these  cuts  is  the  Master  of  the  “ Virgo 
inter  Virgines.’'  After  close  investigation  of  the  great 
quantity  of  material  he  produced,  it  is  clear  that  they 
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IV. — Ludolphus,  “ Leven  ons  Heeren  Jesus  Christus  ” 
CHRISTIAN  SNELLAERT,  Delft,  1488.  The  Beheading  of  St.  John,  the  Baptist 


are  identical.  Up  to  the  present  this  is  the  only  known 
painter  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  Netherlands 
whose  handiwork  can  be  traced  with  certainty  in  wood- 
cuts.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  almost  infinite  vaiiety  ; 
and  we  find  his  prints  appearing  during  several 
decades  until  the  year  1498.  He  was  a tireless  worker 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  execute  the  same  picture  in 
various  ways.  His  figures  are  always  full  of  character  ; 
the  gestures  and  faces  being  very  expressive.  His  style 
is,  above  all,  fresh  and  remarkably  realistic.  He  does  not 
go  in  much  for  landscapes,  giving  preference  to  architec- 
ture. He  neglects  detail  almost  entirely  ; we  shall 
find  finer  and  more  natural  folds  of  dress  in  other  prints. 
Besides  his  realism,  he  has,  above  all,  a sensitive  eye  for 
decoration.  The  craftsman -woodcutter  who  works  for 
him  is  not  generally  worthy  of  him.  This  man  cuts 
hastily,  sometimes  even  carelessly,  and  it  is  a pity  that 
he  does  not  rely  entirely  on  the  designs  of  his  draughts- 
man, but  copies  other  prints,  mostly  rather  bad,  and 
puts  them  in  anywhere.  We  might  call  it  a fault  of  the 
master  to  have  worked  so  much,  for  he  lacked  time 
to  give  his  work  the  necessary  care.  Typical  of  his 
ability  is  the  Salcme  picture  (111.  iv.)^,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  exceedingly  realistic  and  decorative.  The  figures 
of  Herod  and  Herodias,  kept  almost  white  against  the 
flowered  black  wall-hanging,  are  charmingly  drawn  ; and 
the  elegant  standing  figure  of  Salome  with  high  pointed 
cap  and  long  train  holds  a dominant  place,  while  the 
black  tiles,  alternating  with  white  ones,  and  the  deep 
black  opening  of  the  gate  balance  the  composition.  This 
woodcut,  although  not  at  all  excelling  in  pure  finish, 
contains,  in  the  reality  with  which  it  tells  its  story  and 

^ From  Ludolphus,  Leven  ons  Heeren  Jesus  Christus,  Delft,  1488. 
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V. — Ludolphus,  “ Leven  ons  Hecren  Jesus  Christus  ” 

CHRISTIAN  SNELLAERT,  Delft,  1488.  The  Disciples  plucking  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath 


VI. — Ludolphus,  “ Leven  ons  Heeren  Jesus  Christus  ” 

CHRISTIAN  SNELLAERT,  Delft,  1488.  The  three  appearances  of  Christ  after  His  Resurrectiom 
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its  very  decorative  arrangement  of  line  and  plane,  a 
beauty  which  is  of  all  time.  The  impression  of  the  black 
and  white  certainly  recalls  the  magnificent  products  of 
the  Florentine  woodcutters,  although  the  work  is  much 
coarser  here. 

Very  fine  indeed  is  the  representation  of  Jesus  with 
his  disciples  in  the  cornfield  (111.  v.)^.  How  quiet  and 
noble  is  the  figure  of  Christ  standing  opposite  the 
disputing  Pharisees  while  the  disciples  are  busily 
plucking  the  ears  ! They  stand  out  very  well  in  the 
midst  of  the  high  stalks,  and  the  whole  group  is  well 
drawn  against  the  black  soil  and  the  white  background. 

The  cut  showing  the  three  appearances  of  Christ 
after  His  Resurrection  (111.  vi.)^  is  strong  in  composition 
and  more  finished.  The  architecture  is  here  undoubtedly 
inspired  by  the  Haarlem  artist.  The  interiors  with 
stone  walls,  the  windows  and  doors  and  the  set  table, 
are  exceedingly  well  drawn.  The  figure  of  Jesus  appears 
each  time  in  quite  different  attitudes,  and  looks  so  real 
that  He  is  more  like  a neighbour  who  comes  in  for 
a talk  than  like  a blessed  Redeemer  ; but  this  is  the 
artist  s style,  the  domesticity  of  which  is  shown  in  all 
accessories.  Most  beautiful  however  in  this  print  is  the 
composition,  and  the  decorative  effect  of  the  whole  in 
the  right  use  of  black  and  white. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  a woodcutter 
appears  at  last  in  a book  printed  at  Schiedam,  who  in 
many  respects  is  superior  to  his  predecessors.  He  is 
probably  identical  with  the  illustrator  working  in  the 
small  books  of  Schoonhoven  ; thus  we  might  call  him 
the  Schoonhoven  woodcutter.  In  1498  an  unknown 
printer  at  Schiedam  published  the  “ Vita  Lydwine  de 

From  Ludolphus,  Snellaert  1488,  Delft. 
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VII. — Vita  Lydwine  de  Schiedam 

UNKNOWN  PRINTER.  Schiedam,  1498.  Lydwina  falls  on  the  ice  whilst  Skating 
Original  size 
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Schiedam/'  The  book  is  illustrated  with  prints  which 
distinctly  foretell  the  great  art  of  painting  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  Holland.  The  woodcuts  announce 
the  beginning  of  a new  phase  for  the  Dutch  art  of  wood- 
cutting. A certain  carelessness,  which  had  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  Dutch  cuts  after  1480,  is  thrown 
off,  the  technical  difficulties  of  cutting  in  wood  are  quite 
overcome,  and  we  find  here  figures  and  landscapes  cut 
with  the  skill  and  freedom  of  drawings.  In  this  respect 
we  might  call  them  the  immediate  forerunners  of  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  although  they  are  more  genuinely  native 
to  the  soil,  remaining  quite  free  of  any  foreign  influence. 

The  pictures  are  extremely  Dutch  ; the  wide  prospects 
are  drawn  with  a precision  of  perspective  amazing  at 
such  an  early  date  and  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  art  of 
painting  of  the  same  time.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
set  may  be  called  the  ice  picture  (111.  vii.)  ; here  one 
feels  quite  the  air  of  a winter  scene  by  van  Goyen  or 
Ruysdael.  The  dresses  of  the  women,  trying  to  raise 
the  fallen  Lydwina,  hang  nicely  in  folds,  while  the 
figures  at  different  distances  in  the  background  give 
depth  and  perspective.  How  convincing  is  the  swaying 
motion  of  the  distant  skater,  and  how  perfectly  the 
artist  presents  the  image  of  winter.  The  small  castle 
on  the  left  and  the  light  clouds  beside  it  are  almost 
impressionist. 

The  next  picture  (111.  viii.)  shows  us  Lydwina,  ill  in 
bed.  We  at  once  see  by  the  earnest  faces  of  four  men 
standing  and  talking  in  the  room  how  serious  is  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  One  of  them  at  the  extreme 
right  is  talking  and  seems  to  be  explaining  something, 
while  a bishop,  a monk,  and  a third  person  attentively 
listen  ; meanwhile  the  sick  Lydwina  receives  the  solace 
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VIII. — Vita  Lydwine  de  Schiedam 

UNKNOWN  PRINTER.  Schiedam,  1498.  The  sick  Lydwina  consoled  by  a Celestial  Vision 
Original  size 
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X. — Vita  Lydwine  de  Schiedam 

UNKNOWN  PRINTER.  Schiedam,  1498.  Cripples  cured  by  Lydwina  after  Death 
Original  size 
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of  a celestial  vision.  To  accentuate  the  domesticity  of 
the  carefully  drawn  room  a little  dog  is  sleeping  quietly 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Striking  also  are  the  two 
scenes  of  the  funeral  (111.  ix.).  The  dead  virgin  in  her 
coffln  on  the  bier  is  shown  before  the  burial.  The 
peasants  gaze  with  curiosity  and  interest,  and  kneel  at 
prayer  on  the  ground  ; at  the  same  time  the  grave- 
digger stands  indifferently  leaning  on  his  spade  and 
waiting  until  he  can  start  with  his  work.  The  following 
scene  (111.  X.)  shows  the  interment,  in  which  especially 
the  action  of  lowering  the  coffin  is  splendidly  drawn  ; 
the  group  of  men  is  also  pleasing.  On  the  left  rises  the 
church,  on  the  right  is  the  walled  churchyard.  The 
standing  position  and  the  movements  of  all  the  figures 
are  drawn  with  a smoothness  which  is  almost  perfect. 
These  pictures  are  exquisite  in  their  simplicity,  and 
spontaneously  tell  of  a legend  which  lived  in  the  devout 
imagination  of  the  artist.  The  narrative  is  splendidly 
told  in  images  and  in  the  rich  variety  of  the  composition  ; 
every  group,  every  face  and  every  gesture,  is  living  and 
free.  The  psychology  of  each  picture  is  always  expressed 
so  clearly  in  the  cuts,  that  here  we  must  accept  wood- 
cutter and  draughtsman  as  the  same  person,  unlike  the 
work  of  the  Haarlem  and  the  Delft  artist  ; thus  only 
here  the  art  of  woodcutting  has  come  into  its  own  again. 

Who  may  be  the  artist,  or  to  which  school  does  he 
belong  ? At  present  we  know  enough  of  the  Dutch 
painters  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  trace  groups  and 
schools,  although  they  are  very  vague.  And  such  a 
big  man  as  this  woodcutter  must  be  one  of  the  best  ; 
but  possibly  he  was  a simple  monk,  who  never  painted. 
Still  a certain  relation  of  his  work  is  noticeable  with  the 
Master  of  Alkmaar,  probably  more  in  sentiment  than 
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IX. — Vita  Lydwine  de  Schiedam 
UNKNOWN  PRINTER.  Schiedam,  1498.  The  Burial 
Original  size 
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in  drawing.  We  only  know  this  Master  by  one  work, 
the  seven  works  of  Mercy,  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Laurence  at  Alkmaar.  In  these  pictures,  however,  all 
representing  interiors  or  streets,  we  do  not  find  the 
broad  open  air  and  landscape  effects  which  are  the 
main  qualities  of  the  cuts  in  question  ; but  there  is  a 
relation  to  the  woodcuts,  for  instance,  in  the  position 
of  the  standing  groups,  engaged  in  lively  conversation, 
and  also  in  the  inclination  to  reproduce  elaborately  the 
domesticity  of  a room.  We  could  possibly  trace  a 
connection  between  this  work,  very  probably  painted 
in  Alkmaar,  and  the  woodcuts,  by  way  of  the  monasteries. 
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THE  ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS  OF 
WILLIAM  STRANG 

By  LAURENCE  BINYON 

INGLE-MINDED,  independent,  indomitable, 
William  Strang  was  an  artist  who  never  com- 
promised with  the  aim  he  had  set  before  him. 
From  first  to  last  he  was  true  to  himself.  He 
fought  a hard  fight,  with  tenacity  and  high  courage,  and 
never  even  in  the  hardest  hours  of  a long  wrestle  with 
circumstance  did  a thing  for  gain  or  popularity  which  he 
thought  unworthy  of  his  art.  All  honour  to  such  men  ! 
He  won  through  to  success,  and  then,  with  a suddenness 
that  still  shocks  the  memory,  died  in  the  full  vigour  of 
his  powers.  He  was  still  developing  new  resources,  for 
he  was  one  who  never  halted,  but  was  always  going 
forward.  Yet  his  production  had  been  immense. 

In  these  few  pages  I am  concerned  only  with  Strang  s 
etchings  and  engravings.  It  was  as  an  etcher  that  he 
first  won  a name  ; and  neither  his  later  love  for  painting 
nor  the  numberless  commissions  for  portrait-drawings, 
which  at  one  period  must  have  occupied  most  of  his 
working-time,  persuaded  him  to  relinquish  needle  and 
burin.  The  catalogue  of  his  etched  work  published  in 
1906 — a catalogue  for  which  I wrote  a preface  and 
which  in  consequence  has  been  supposed  to  be  my  work, 
though  I must  here  take  the  opportunity  of  disclaiming 
all  credit  for  the  compilation — contained  four  hundred 
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and  seventy-one  items>  and  even  so  was  not  complete, 
for  Strang  omitted  plates  that  he  did  not  wish  to  pre- 
serve. A supplement,  issued  in  1912,  added  seventy- 
three  new  numbers,  bringing  the  total  to  five  hundred 
and  forty-five.  And  a second  supplement,  to  be  issued 
shortly,  will  add  some  hundred  and  forty  more.  The 
complete  oeuvre  will  therefore  be  not  far  short  of  seven 
hundred  items. 

Strang  came  to  London  from  his  native  Dumbarton 
when  he  was  still  a boy,  in  1875.  It  was  in  1876  that 
Alphonse  Legros  succeeded  Poynter  as  Slade  Professor 
at  University  College.  About  1879  an  etching-class 
was  started  in  the  school,  and  it  was  here  that  Strang, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  learnt  to  etch. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  what  Strangs  career  would 
have  been  if  he  had  never  come  under  the  influence  of 
Legros.  I think  he  would  in  any  case  have  sought  out 
some  similar  model  or  inspiration  for  himself,  even  if 
fortune  had  not  brought  it  to  him.  For  he  was  one  of 
those  Northern  artists  who  have  felt  within  themselves 
something  answering  instinctively  to  the  magnetic 
attraction  of  the  classic  traditions  of  Europe  and  the 
largeness  of  Italian  style.  Strang  wanted  to  compose, 
not  merely  to  observe  and  delineate  ; and  he  felt  the 
need  to  learn  the  language  of  the  great  composers.  And 
yet  it  is  certain  that  he  could  never  have  become  other 
than  racy  of  the  soil  from  which  he  sprang  ; he  was  not 
one  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  classic  influence.  The 
severity  of  classic  style  attracted  him,  but  not  the 
suavity.  There  was  a sort  of  male  ruggedness  of  vigour 
in  his  fibre  which  distasted  the  elegance  ''  that  has 
always  been  present,  if  not  always  on  the  surface,  in 
the  French  masters  vowed  to  the  classic  tradition. 
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Even  in  Legros,  austere  as  his  art  was,  there  is  a certain 
reticent  sweetness,  a profound  delicacy.  Legros  painted 
and  etched  Burgundian  peasants  in  the  fields,  in  their 
poor  homes,  or  in  church,  and  also,  with  these,  priests 
and  acolytes  at  their  offices,  linking  those  humble  lives 
with  the  splendour  and  solemnity  of  immemorial  rites. 
He  loved  what  is  old,  primitive,  and  enduring  ; and  in 
art  he  cherished  the  old  traditions,  though  he  rarely 
chose  to  seek  his  themes  in  matter  so  external  to  his 
own  life  as  the  antique  fables  with  their  ready  pretexts 
for  compositions  of  nude  figures.  Behind  Legros  is 
Ingres,  and  behind  Ingres  is  Raphael. 

Even  if  Legros  had  never  come  to  England  and  so 
chanced  to  become  Strangs  teacher,  I imagine  that 
Strang  would  have  set  himself  an  aim  not  unlike  that  of 
his  master.  He  preferred  to  take  his  subjects  from  the 
life  of  work-a-day  people,  men  and  women  at  grips  with 
hard  circumstance  ; but  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
picturesqueness  or  realism  ; there  was  the  instinctive 
bent  in  him  towards  ihythmical  composition,  towards 
an  ampleness  of  vision  which  suppressed  detail  or 
summarised  it  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  lines  of  the 
design.  Theie  was,  however,  a side  of  Legros'  tem- 
perament which  was  particularly  congenial  to  him  ; I 
mean  that  side  which  was  expressed  in  the  French 
master  s pictures  of  Death  coming  on  the  tramp  or  the 
woodcutter,  surprising  them  by  the  wayside  or  in  the 
midst  of  their  labours.  In  Strang  this  bent  was  pushed 
further  ; he  shared  with  his  fellow  Scot,  Stevenson,  a 
relish  for  the  grim  and  for  tales  of  horror.  I remember 
well  the  fascination  which  stories  like  Mr.  Jacobs'  “ The 
Monkey's  Paw  " had  for  him.  He  was  an  excellent  story- 
teller, and  would  tell  such  stories  with  immense  effect. 
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It  IS  rather  remarkable  how  relatively  little  the  direct 
influence  of  Legros,  often  manifest  in  later  work,  appears 
in  Strang  s early  plates.  One  would  say  that  it  was 
Jean  Francois  Millet  who  was  more  in  his  mind  than  any- 
one else  ; but  the  fifteen  etchings  of  1882,  the  twentj^-five 
done  in  the  following  year,  and  the  thirty  of  the  next, 
formed  a series  that  mark  a definite  and  rather  astonish- 
ing achievement  for  a young  man  not  yet  twenty-five. 
They  show  a promise  of  mastery,  and,  in  spite  of  much 
that  is  tentative  and  onlyhalf-successful,areal  originality. 
Strang  s range  of  subject  is  already  illustrated  in  these 
years  with  fair  completeness.  Potato-Lifting,  The  Sick 
Child,  Tinkers,  The  Village  Fiddler,  The  Lame  Beggar, 
The  Carpenter  s Shop,  and  others  are  subjects  taken 
from  homely  life.  Joh,  Joan  of  Arc,  The  Good  Samaritan, 
Susannah  and  the  Elders,  The  Road  to  Calvary,  The 
Entombment,  Manoah’s  Offering,  The  Woman  in  the 
Temple,  show  already  the  young  artists  ambition  to 
attack  great  themes  of  traditional  art.  There  are  one 
or  two  semi-fantastic  subjects  like  The  Poet  and  The 
Model  ; hardly  any  landscapes,  but  a few  portraits. 
Figure-designs  predominate  ; and  of  these  the  most 
interesting  and  successful  are  undoubtedly  the  subjects 
from  homely  life.  Among  them  I like  particularly  the 
Interior  of  a Cottage,  done  in  1883  ; The  Trinket-Seller, 
a fine  design  of  the  same  year  ; and  the  sets  of  illustra- 
tions to  the  Ballad  of  Aikin  Drum  and  to  Burns'  Poems. 
The  young  artist  s capacity  for  strong  draughtsman- 
ship and  for  composition  is  already  manifest,  though 
in  some  of  the  scriptural  subjects  there  is  too  ready  a 
reliance  on  traditional  gestures  and  poses.  But  it  is 
something  for  an  artist  to  essay  such  themes  in  modern 
times,  with  all  the  challenging  comparisons  they 
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provoke,  without  complete  failure  ; and  The  Road  to 
Calvary y The  Woman  in  the  Temple^  Lazarus y and 
ManoaKs  Offering  are  very  far  from  that  ; they  have 
not  the  poignant  human  drama  in  which  Rembrandt 
remains  unapproachable,  but  they  are  wholly  without 
the  shallowness,  or  the  tinge  of  sentimental  insincerity 
which  infects  most  modern  artists  when  they  attempt 
such  things  : and  they  are  fine  designs. 

With  the  year  1885  we  come  to  the  illustrations  to 
“ The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  note  a change  of  style 
in  the  direction  of  a greater  largeness  and  simplicity. 
But  this  is  not  a change  which  affects  his  whole 
work  from  this  time  onward,  as  we  might  have 
expected  ; he  will  still  often  revert  to  the  tighter 
and  more  rugged,  more  truly  Northern  style  of  his 
beginnings. 

To  1885  belong  the  two  early  portraits  chosen  here 
for  illustration.  Strang,  like  Rembrandt,  found  him- 
self a useful  model,  and  at  various  periods  in  his  life 
made  a number  of  etchings  of  his  own  portrait  ; but  of 
them  all  I think  I would  choose  this  delightful  half- 
length  which  shows  him  with  a “ Tam  O’  Shanter  ” on 
his  head,  drawing  at  a table.  Later  portraits  show  a 
more  searching  draughtsmanship  and  modelling,  but 
none  of  them  is  more  living  and  natural  as  a portrait. 
The  other  plate.  The  Lady  Knitting,  makes  a companion 
piece  with  this.  Both  are  etched  with  plain  mastery 
and  without  any  reliance  on  tricks  of  printing.  And 
this  latter  plate  has  the  charm  of  an  intimacy  rare  in  the 
artist’s  work.  A little  close  and  dry  in  its  carefulness 
of  manner,  it  has  a beautiful  delicacy  of  drawing  ; it 
is  all  of  a piece,”  and  attracts,  as  youthful  work  often 
attracts,  by  its  very  limitations. 
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Strang  had  before  this  etched  some  admirable  por- 
traits, such  as  the  Seymour  Haden,  the  Ernest  Sichel, 
and  the  portrait  of  his  intimate  and  life-long  friend, 
J.  B.  Clark,  whom  he  was  to  etch  several  times  during 
his  life.  His  portraits  of  women  are  much  rarer,  and 
usually  less  successful,  than  his  portraits  of  men.  But 
I will  return  to  the  portraits  later. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  deal  at  all  fully  with  the  mass  of  work,  so  varied  in 
style  and  subject,  which  Strang  produced  through  the 
middle  years  of  his  life.  We  have  seen  how  prints  of 
his  first  few  years  foreshadow  pretty  completely  the 
range  of  his  art.  Each  genre  was  developed  as  the  years 
went  on,  and  though  new  elements  introduce  them- 
selves, the  inner  direction  is  not  changed.  A suscepti- 
bility to  influence  from  other  art  combined  in  Strang 
with  a deeply  rooted  independence.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  he  was  impressionable  through  sensibility  and 
emotion,  it  was  rather  the  instinct  which  impelled 
Turner  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  the  vein  of  this  master 
or  that,  an  exercise  of  his  gift  and  an  enlargement  of 
experience.  Strang  was  perfectly  frank  in  his  boirow- 
ings.  One  picture  which  he  never  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten is  the  Venetian  picture  in  the  Glasgow  Gallery, 
The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery  (formerly  called  a 
Giorgione)  : the  swing  of  the  woman  s figure  across  the 
design  is  a motive  often  recurring  in  Strang  s com- 
positions. But  he  never  surrendered  himself  wholly 
to  any  one  influence,  if  now  and  then  he  seems  to  take 
over  bodily  Legros'  conventions. 

His  art  was  impersonal  in  that  it  was  rarely  con- 
cerned with  the  expression  of  his  own  emotions  ; yet 
it  was  singularly  personal  too,  whatever  transient 
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disguises  he  might  put  on.  But  we  are  often  conscious 
of  an  element  of  conflict  in  his  work.  He  sought  for 
breadth,  style,  force  of  design  ; but  with  the  model 
before  him  he  was  fascinated  by  the  instinct  and  need 
to  delineate  thoroughly  and  model  firmly,  and  so  was 
led  at  times  into  an  over-emphasis  or  over-elaboration 
which  caused  a loss  of  unity  in  the  imaginative  atmos- 
phere. An  ingrained  veracity  and  a vein  of  “ dourness  '' 
prevented  him  from  using  a fluent  style  in  which 
movement  counts  for  more  than  actuality  of  form. 
One  feels  a kind  of  impediment  of  speech  in  such  plates 
as  the  illustrations  to  “ Paradise  Lost,''  the  atmosphere 
of  which  was  not  native  to  his  imagination.  The  forms 
are  over-solid,  and  too  much  of  the  earth.  I feel  some- 
thing of  this,  too,  in  the  plate  called  Death  and  Life  in 
Death  among  the  illustrations  to  the  “ Ancient  Mariner," 
though  these  are  to  my  mind  far  more  successful.  But 
Strang  is  happiest  when  he  is  illustrating  his  own  Scots 
ballads,  “ Death  and  the  Ploughman's  Wife  " — an 
admirable  series — and  “ The  Earth  Fiend." 

Of  the  single  plates  of  these  years  one  might  single 
out  for  its  force  that  grim  print  of  the  half-naked  and 
emaciated  man  rising  to  face  the  shadowy  form  that 
looks  through  the  window,  called  The  End  (1889)  ; and 
for  their  vigorous  black-and-white  and  half-fantastic 
realism.  The  Salvation  Army  (also  of  1889),  The  Cause 
of  the  Poor,  and  The  Castaways  (1890),  The  Socialists, 
and  the  Violoncello  Player  (1891),  and  The  Conventicle 
(1893).  No  representative  selection  from  Strang's  work 
could  be  without  these  fine  plates,  in  which  the  strong 
character  shown  in  the  first  years  of  his  activity  appears 
with  an  added  ease  and  confidence,  and  a richer  pattern 
of  design.  He  still  from  time  to  time  essayed  Scriptural 
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subjects,  and  rarely  with  more  success  than  in 
the  Tobit  and  his  Brethren  (1890),  which  we 
reproduce. 

To  1893  belongs  the  well-known  portrait -head  of 
Stevenson,  larger  both  in  dimensions  and  in  style  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  In  the  same  year  Strang  made 
the  first  of  several  portraits  of  Thomas  Hardy,  the  last 
being  one  of  his  latest  works.  This  first  portrait  was 
etched  for  Lionel  Johnson's  book  on  Hardy.  I remember 
Johnson  telling  me  how  Strang  had  travelled  down  to 
Dorchester  and  had  found  the  novelist  just  returned 
from  witnessing  a fire  and  still  full  of  the  excitement  of 
the  scene.  This  animation  appears  in  the  portrait 
published  in  the  book.  But  besides  this,  Strang  made 
another  port i ait,  here  reproduced,  which  shows  Hardy 
in  another,  more  brooding  aspect  ; and  this,  though 
it  may  be  a less  attractive  portrait,  is  even  more  inter- 
esting than  the  other.  Among  other  fine  portraits  of 
the  'nineties  the  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (1894)  and  the  first 
portrait  of  Rudyard  Kipling  (1897) — to  be  surpassed 
later — are  specially  distinguished. 

Landscapes  now  become  more  common.  Some  of  the 
simple  homely  subjects,  especially  those  of  Scotch 
scenes,  such  as  The  Farm  Yard  (1896)  and  Kilcreggan 
(1897)  have  a tranquil,  sober  beauty  of  their  own  ; 
others,  like  The  Fallen  Tree  (1894),  and  still  more  the 
large  etching  on  zinc,  so  rich  in  its  play  of  light  on  the 
reflected  trees,  called  The  Boatman  (1900),  have  a 
sense  of  latent  drama.  The  Ruined  Castle  (1896),  with 
its  grand  group  of  gnarled  tree-stems,  is  a delightful 
design,  and  one  of  Strang's  best  landscapes.  The  land- 
scapes of  the  “ Western  Flanders  " set  have  architecture 
for  their  main  interest. 
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In  the  spring  of  1898  Strang  was  commissioned  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Oldmeadow,  then  director  of  the  Unicorn 
Press  (a  young,  romantic  enterprise  among  publishing 
firms)  to  make  this  set  of  etchings,  for  which  I was  to 
supply  the  letterpress.  I accompanied  Strang  to  Flanders 
in  the  hot  June  of  that  year.  We  stayed  at  Bruges  and 
Ypres  and  Fumes.  Strang  very  soon  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  wanted  to  draw  ; and  his  drawings  were 
made,  in  pencil,  in  a forthright  and  unhesitating  manner. 
I remember  well  the  morning  we  spent  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  moat  that  lay  beneath  the  ramparts  of  Ypres, 
which  he  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  set  of 
etchings.  Ypres,  a name  now  so  famous,  and  a place  now 
so  familiar  to  thousands  of  English  fighting-men,  was 
then  little  known  to  tourists.  It  was  a town  that  seemed 
haunted  by  silence,  and  appeared  to  have  betaken  itself 
to  a sleep  that  nothing  would  ever  disturb.  Grass  grew 
in  the  streets.  There  was  a row  of  poplars  which  fringed 
the  bank  on  which  we  sat  ; but  Strang  suppressed  these 
in  his  drawing,  so  as  to  get  unbroken  the  line  of  Vauban's 
stately  ramparts  of  old  brick.  I should  have  liked  to 
reproduce  this  beautiful  plate,  but  its  shape  does  not 
lend  itself  to  this  page,  and  instead  of  it  I have  chosen 
the  Interior  of  the  Cloth  Hally  the  drawing  of  which  was 
made  at  a corner  of  the  cross-gallery  at  the  end  of  the 
great  hall  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  with  its 
wonderful  ceiling  of  seven-hundred-years-old  timber. 
We  spent  a day  or  two  in  the  fantastic  region  of  the 
Dunes,  between  Fumes  and  Ostend,  round  about 
Nieuport — the  Dunes  yielded  a subject  for  the  set — and 
visited  Court rai,  where  Strang  etched  the  two  sombre 
towers  on  either  side  of  the  Lys,  but  capriciously  intro- 
duced a dome  from  Bruges  striking  up  against  the  sky. 
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Bruges,  of  course,  is  full  of  endless  subjects  for  an  etcher, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  choose.  The  upright,  narrow 
print.  The  Quay  of  the  Rosary,  is  the  most  attractive  of 
the  three  etchings  made  by  Strang,  and  is,  indeed,  a 
delightful  thing ; but  I have  a tenderness  for  The 
Beguinage,  with  its  solitary  black-cloaked  figure  crossing 
the  shadow-chequered  grass  under  the  tall  trees  of  that 
most  peaceful  place,  because  it  seems  to  contain  most  of 
the  inner  spirit  of  Bruges.  Strang,  however,  missed 
something  of  the  beauty  of  the  spire  of  Notre  Dame  in 
this  plate,  as  of  the  belfry  in  another  of  the  Bruges 
subjects.  Perhaps  he  was  a little  bored  by  the  details  of 
architecture. 

About  this  time  Strang  did  some  woodcuts ; and,  as 
they  are  little  known,  I may  say  a word  about  them  in 
passing.  The  “ Book  of  Giants  ''  was  published  by  the 
Unicorn  Press  in  1898.  In  the  cutting  of  these  blocks  he 
was  helped  by  his  son  David.  “ The  Doings  of  Death” 
was  published  in  1901.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
woodcuts,  indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  woodcuts 
ever  made,  is  The  Plough,  an  immense  work  measuring 
5ft.  by  6ft.  This  was  a commission  from  the  Art  for 
Schools  Association,  and  was  intended  as  a decoration 
for  school-walls.  Its  rich  and  bold  pattern  and  vigorous 
draughtsmanship  make  it  tell  magnificently  on  a big 
wall.  In  the  laborious  task  of  cutting  the  nine  blocks 
fitted  together  to  make  the  complete  design,  Strang  was 
helped  by  his  friend  Robert  Bryden.^ 

Strang  was  always  immensely  interested  in  the  craft 
of  engraving,  and  was  fond  of  trying  new  processes  and 

^ In  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Herbert  Furst’s  artic’e,  “ The  Modern  Woodcut” 
(vol.  viii,  No.  3,p.  281),  this  design  is  reproduced.  On  the  authority  of  the 
artist  Mr.  Furst  stated  that  this  was  designed  and  cut  by  the  same  hand;  so  it 
mainly  was.  The  point  is  that  all  other  woodcuts  on  a like  scale  have  been 
designed  by  one  hand  and  cut  by  another. 
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new  tools  or  materials.  He  never  played  tricks  with 
printing  to  disguise  weak  drawing  (he  had  no  need  to  do 
that)  or  slovenly  methods  ; but  he  would  improvise  ways 
of  getting  effects  he  wanted  with  extraordinary  resource. 
The  most  notable  of  his  technical  inventions  was  his 
“ hook-burin.'’  Line-engraving  made  a particular  appeal 
to  Strang,  with  his  love  of  clean,  firm  draughtsmanship. 
But  the  burin,  which  has  to  be  pushed  along  the  surface 
of  the  copper,  is  not  an  instrument  that  comes  naturally 
to  a draughtsman  ; it  needs  a long  apprenticeship  before 
the  ease  of  mastery  is  attained.  And  since  the  age  of 
Diirer  it  has  been  almost  entirely  given  over  to  the  repro- 
ductive engraver,  following  on  the  copper  the  lines  of 
another  man  s design.  Strang,  delighting  in  the  keen, 
brilliant  quality  of  the  engraved  line,  sought  a means  of 
making  of  the  burin  a freer  and  less  laborious  instru- 
ment ; and  he  devised  a tool  which  had  a sharp  hook  at 
the  end  that  could  be  drawn  down  the  plate  instead  of 
being  pushed  up  it,  with  the  motion  used  in  drawing 
with  chalk  or  pencil.  This  instrument  served  him  ex- 
cellently. It  was  an  astonishing  sight  to  see  him  take 
a large  plate  of  bare  copper  and  work  on  it  with  this 
burin.  He  would  engrave  a large  portrait  head  without 
any  preliminary  drawing  and  complete  it  in  a few  hours' 
steady  work  ; even  when  the  subtle  modelling  needed 
the  finest  skill  and  knowledge  in  dealing  with  the 
“ burr  " raised  by  the  furrowing  of  the  burin,  he  would 
scrape  it  so  delicately  (or  leave  it  in  places  to  enrich  the 
printing)  that  when  the  plate  was  printed  there  was 
rarely  any  need  to  correct  it.  The  sheen  of  the  metal 
makes  it,  of  course,  extremely  difficult  to  know  exactly 
what  one  is  doing.  The  mastery  implied  in  such  a feat 
can  rarely  have  been  equalled.  The  small  nude  study 
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called  Ceres,  used  for  the  book  on  etching  in  which 
Strang  collaborated  with  Dr.  Hans  Singer  of  Dresden — 
though  the  first  state  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the 
published  state — is  a good  example  of  his  skill  with  the 
graver,  as  also  of  his  drawing  of  the  nude.  (This  plate 
is  wrongly  described  in  the  catalogue  as  an  etching.) 
The  hook-burin  was  used  with  magnificent  effect  in  some 
of  the  later  portraits. 

Among  the  early  prints  are  a fair  number  of  what 
Strang  called  ‘‘  etched  mezzotints  ''  ; that  is,  etchings  in 
which  the  ground  has  been  roughened  with  sandpaper 
so  as  to  yield  a mezzotint  effect.  But  he  also  scraped  a 
group  of  large  plates  in  pure  mezzotint,  and  After  Work, 
The  Bathers,  The  Hedger,  and  the  interior  with  an  old 
couple  called  Evening  rank  among  the  finest  of  modern 
mezzotints.  In  the  thirty  illustrations  to  Kiplings 
Short  Stories  (1900) — an  unequal  but  powerful  series — 
he  combined  etching  with  aquatint,  in  the  manner  of 
Goya  ; and  he  used  the  same  method  in  some  of  the 
Don  Quixote  set  of  1902. 

In  these  later  years  we  find  the  dry-points  becoming 
more  frequent  ; and  in  the  figure-designs  a greater 
number  are  devoted  to  caprices,  or  half-allegorical 
groups,  or  compositions  of  nude  figures  in  a classical  vein. 
The  Moat  House  (1908),  which  we  reproduce,  is  a good 
example  of  the  dry-point  landscapes  ; the  Emery  Walker 
(1906),  a superb  example  of  the  dry-point  portraits, 
though  some  may  prefer  the  F.  Goulding  of  the  same 
year,  or  the  Sir  George  Frampton  of  the  year  following. 
Ranking  with  these  is  the  large  D.  S.  MacColl  (1908), 
an  engraving,  like  the  portrait  of  Mr.  James  Annan 
(reproduced  here),  which  is  one  of  Strang  s latest  works. 
These  portraits  make  a splendid  group.  As  an  example 
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W.  STRANG.  The  Fruit-Stall.  No.  532 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point  io|  X ii  ||  inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
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of  his  later  nude  studies  one  could  hardly  find  a better 
example  than  the  Eve  which  we  reproduce,  and  which  is 
dated  1919.  This  also  was  engraved  with  the  hook-burin 
with  touches  of  dry-point. 

A whole  group  of  Strang  s later  etchings  are  obviously 
influenced  in  technical  method  by  that  serious  phase  of 
Forain  s art  in  which  were  produced  the  etchings  of 
New  Testament  subjects  and  of  scenes  from  Lourdes. 
Like  other  artists  trained  in  a severe  school,  Strang  felt, 
I suppose,  a passing  distaste  for  the  restraint  of  those 
methods  and  conventions  which  he  had  so  long  practised  ; 
an  adventure  in  fresh  fields  had  always  an  attraction 
for  him  ; and  he  abandoned  his  rigorous  firm  outline  for 
looser,  more  tentative  and  caressing  strokes.  But  it  was 
not  really  a change  from  within  and  resulted  in  no  per- 
manent alteration  of  style.  We  must  regard  these  plates, 
therefore,  as  experiments.  The  adopted  manner  was  not 
fundamentally  congenial  ; but  The  Fruit-Stall,  here 
reproduced,  is  a beautiful  piece  of  drawing  and  of 
original  grouping  ; and  Comfort  (1911)  is  almost  unique 
in  Strang  s work  for  its  intense  expression  of  strong, 
contained  emotion.  These  plates  represent  new  ex- 
perience, by  which  the  artist  profited.  I think  the  added 
freedom  is  seen  in  such  work  as  the  Eve  already  men- 
tioned, where,  with  the  old  firmness,  is  a sensitiveness 
not  always  present  in  earlier  work  of  the  same  type. 

Strang  s material  mastery  in  his  art  was  not  altogether 
good  fortune.  At  least,  I think  it  led  him  sometimes  to 
attack  and  carry  out  compositions  whose  motives  were 
rather  an  impulse  of  the  moment  than  a theme  engaging 
the  deeper  interests  of  his  nature  ; they  were  not 
sufficiently  matured  in  the  mind.  Had  the  execution  of 
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his  conceptions  been  a more  difficult  thing  for  him,  he 
would  probably  have  been  led  to  concentrate  his  powers 
on  fewer  themes,  which  the  effort  of  expression  would 
have  enriched  as  he  worked  on  them.  But,  composing 
with  ease,  he  was  rather  too  ready  to  draw  on  his  skill 
and  experience,  and  to  use  attitudes  and  gestures  in 
relating  his  figures  to  one  another  which  had  proved 
useful  before. 

I think  this  is  the  reason  why  among  Strang  s figure- 
compositions  there  are  few,  in  comparison  with  their 
number,  in  which  all  his  powers  seem  focussed  and 
wrought  to  a pitch  of  intensity.  And  yet  when  we  con- 
sider the  poverty  of  imaginative  figure-design  in  our 
time,  and  how  the  range  of  modern  etchings  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  landscape  and  architecture  and 
studies  in  portraiture,  one  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  an 
artist  who  chose  the  less  popular  line  and  who  fills  a 
place  in  English  etching  which  no  one  else  has  filled. 
Seen  on  a wall,  Strang  s prints  assert  themselves  by  an 
architectural  squareness  of  design  and  vigour  of  pattern, 
beside  which  much  work  that  is  more  charming  and 
intimate  will  look  sketchy  and  unpurposed.  Imaginative 
figure-design  is  never  neglected  without  loss  of  vitality 
in  a nation's  art,  because  it  calls  out  most  from  the  artist 
and  deploys  all  his  faculties.  It  is  here  that  success  is 
hardest  and  rarest,  even  with  the  great  masters.  Strang 
never  played  for  safety  ; and  I,  for  one,  honour  him 
for  it. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  young 
talent  was  mostly  attracted  by  the  growing  success  of 
Impressionism,  the  movement  which  had  the  charm  of 
being  “ contemporary  " and  promised  a forward  step. 
As  a theory  of  art.  Impressionism  now  appears  a narrow 
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and  cramping  dogma  which  has  had  a disintegrating 
effect  on  modern  practice.  But  it  was  in  those  days  a 
persuasive  gospel.  It  did  not,  however,  appeal  to 
Strang,  whose  natural  instinct  perhaps  was  to  swim 
against  the  stream.  To  delineate  with  firm  precision, 
and  to  compose,  were  the  aims  on  which  he  concentrated  ; 
he  believed  these  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  figure- 
design,  and  if  they  were  traditional  aims,  they  were  none 
the  worse  for  that.  Problems  of  atmosphere  and  illu- 
mination did  not  interest  him  except  in  so  far  as  they 
could  be  made  the  means  of  enforcing  or  enriching  a 
design.  He  stood  for  himself,  and  his  work  must  be 
judged  for  what  it  is  and  not  because  it  embodied  a 
tendency.  And  this,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  way  in 
which  the  world  judges  of  artists.  “ Movements,'’  which 
seem  to  promise  to  their  adherents  a success  their  gifts 
could  not  achieve  by  themselves,  become  with  remark- 
able rapidity  things  of  yesterday.  What  counts,  what 
permanently  interests,  is  the  man  and  his  work. 

In  the  mass  of  Strang  s etched  work  we  may  be  a little 
bewildered  by  the  excursions  and  experiments  in  style 
and  subject  which  continually  seem  to  lure  him  one  way 
or  another,  though,  in  spite  of  all,  he  remains  himself. 
But  take  away  the  failures  and  the  half-successes,  and 
what  a solid  amount  of  achievement  remains,  and  of 
what  a varied  kind  ! The  portraits  alone,  the  least  con- 
testable, the  most  easily  appreciated  side  of  his  work, 
form  a series  rarely  rivalled.  In  them  we  see  a steady 
growth,  not  only  of  power,  but  of  delicacy  and  ex- 
pressiveness. Had  he  lived  longer,  it  is  possible  that  he 
would  have  surpassed  all  that  he  had  done  before.  But 
he  had  done  enough  to  win  him  his  sure  place  ; he  is  one 
of  the  Masters. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  SOFT-GROUND 
ETCHING  AND  AQUATINT 

By  a.  M.  hind 
I. 


PLEAD  guilty  to  a misleading  confusion  of 
facts  in  a reference  to  soft-ground  etching  in 
my  “ Short  History  of  Engraving  and  Etch- 
ing,” where  I state  that  the  process  is  said 
to  have  been  first  used,  if  not  invented,  by  Dietrich 
Meyer.”  I qualified  the  statement  as  I did  not  know  of 
any  soft -ground  etchings  by  Dietrich  Meyer,  a Zurich 
etcher  who  lived  between  1572  and  1658.  The  state- 
ment, repeated  without  my  qualifying  phrase,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Ertz  on  p.  26  of  Mr.  Hesketh  Hubbard  s ‘‘  On 
Making  and  Collecting  Etchings  ” (Print  Society,  Ring- 
wood,  1920),  that  ‘‘  the  method  of  soft-ground  etching  was 
discovered  by  a Swiss  etcher  named  Dietrich  Meyer  in  the 
seventeenth  century,” made  me  think  again  on  the  subject, 
and  whether  my  words  were  the  original  error  or  not,  they 
certainly  go  back  to  a misinterpretation  of  Nagler  s asser- 
tion^ that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  '^soft  etching- 
ground.”  Now  this  ‘‘soft  etching-ground  ” refers  to  the 
ordinary  ground  now  invariably  used,  as  against  the 
harder  ground  in  common  use  before  the  time  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  called 

^ Allgemeines  Kiinstler-Lexicon  XL,  Munich  1840,  p.  213.  “ Dann  ist  er 

auch  der  Erfinder  des  weichen  Aetzgrundes,  der  altere  Merian  trug  aber  die 
Ehre  davon,  verkannte  jedoch  nicht,  Was  er  in  dieser  Hinsicht  dem  D.  Meyer 
zu  danken  hatte.” 
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soft -ground  etching.  The  principal  ingredient  of  the 
ordinary  soft  etching-ground  {vernis  mol)  which  differen- 
tiates it  from  the  older  hard-ground  is  wax — so  that  it 
would  avoid  confusion  to  call  it  the  wax-ground  rather  than 
soft-ground.  Bosses  Iraicte  des  Manures  de  Graver 
(1645)  is  the  fullest  authority  on  the  earlier  methods  of 
etching,  and  up  till  his  time  the  hard-ground  [vernis  dur) 
was  far  the  more  usual.  Callot  was  an  example  of  an 
etcher  of  the  transition  period.  He  knew  and  left 
recipes  for  the  wax- ground,  but  appears  to  have  chiefly 
used  the  hard-ground.  The  hard-ground  would  need 
cutting,  and  the  conventional  precision  of  some  of  the 
earlier  etchers  certainly  depended  on  this  fact,  and  on 
their  use  of  gravers  and  k^hoppes  through  the  ground, 
sometimes  cutting  slightly  into  the  surface  of  the  plate 
through  the  ground,  before  biting,  and  reinforcing  with 
the  graver  dry  on  the  copper,  after  the  biting.  Rem- 
brandt on  the  other  hand  represents  a true  exponent  of 
the  wax-ground  medium,  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
plate  could  be  exposed  by  a needle,  without  a cutting 
edge,  with  practically  no  resistance,  allowing  the  etcher 
the  same  freedom  as  the  draughtsman. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  development  of  the  criticism 
of  etching  in  the  editions  of  Bosse’s  Treatise.  In  the  origi- 
nal edition  of  1645  Bosse  divides  his  descriptions  under 
the  two  sections,  vernis  dur  and  vernis  mol,  but  he  directs 
very  little  attention  to  the  second,  and  his  whole  attitude 
is  based  on  his  opinion  that  the  etcher  s aim  should  be  the 
imitation  of  the  precision  of  burin  work.  This  thesis 
is  very  rightly  contested  by  C.  N.  Cochin  the  younger 
(the  editor  of  the  1758  issue  of  the  Treatise),  who  speaks 
for  the  freedom  of  style  proper  to  etching,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  wax-ground.  And  he 
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adds  to  his  edition  eight  recipes  for  the  wax-ground, 
including  those  of  Rembrandt  and  Callot. 

Soft-ground  etching,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  entirely 
different  process.  ^ Its  aim  is  the  imitation  of  the 
texture  of  a pencil  or  chalk  drawing.  The  ordinary  wax- 
ground  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  proportion  of 
tallow  and  laid  on  the  plate.  Thin  unglazed  paper  is 
stretched  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  subject  drawn  firmly  on  this  paper  with  a pencil. 
The  paper  being  removed,  the  ground  adheres  where 
the  lines  have  been  drawn,  in  a manner  corresponding 
to  the  texture  of  the  paper  and  grain  of  the  pencil.  The 
plate  is  then  bitten  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary 
etching,  and  a granulated  line  obtained  corresponding 
to  the  grain  of  pencil  or  chalk  on  paper. 

In  quality  it  is  very  similar  to  both  lithography  and 
crayon-engraving.  Its  distinction  from  lithography  is 
seldom  difficult,  as  it  will  be  rough  to  the  touch,  being 
printed  from  an  intaglio  plate,  as  against  the  surface 
printing  from  the  stone.  It  is  sometimes  more  difficult 
to  be  certain  of  the  distinction  from  crayon-engraving, 
particularly  as  a soft-ground  etching  is  frequently 
retouched  with  roulette  and  other  tools  used  by  the 
crayon-engraver.  But  in  general  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  soft-groryjd  gives  a grain  at  once  softer  and  more 
irregular  than  that  obtained  by  the  roulette,  which  may 
often  be  definitely  traced  in  the  repetition  of  its  own 
irregularities  in  definite  channels  and  curves,  while 
cloudy  effects  are  occasionally  noticeable  from  irregu- 
larities of  biting.  Prints  after  Morlands  drawings 
include  many  examples  in  both  methods,  and  offer  good 

1 The  modern  French  term  vernis  mou  is,  like  the  English,  a confusion 
with  the  old  vernis  mol  of  Bosse.  The  Germans  are  no  better  off,  and 
generally  use  the  French  term  {e.g.,  Hermann  Struck,  Die  Kunst  des  Radicrens, 
Berlin,  1908,  contains  a section  entitled  “ Vom  vernis  mou  ”). 
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THOMAS  ROWLANDSON,  Landscape  (after  Gainsborough) 


examples  for  comparison,  e.g.,  the  soft-ground  etchings 
by  Thomas  Vivares  and  the  crayon-engravings  by 
John  Wright.  In  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  distinc- 
tion of  these  processes,  I would  again  confess  to  another 
error  of  my  own,  in  a reference  (p.  304  of  my  “ Short 
History  of  Engraving'')  to  William  Daniell's  series  of 
portraits  after  George  Dance  (published  1808-1814), 
as  being  in  the  crayon  manner.  Some  are  certainly 
touched  with  the  roulette  or  dotting  instrument,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  pure  soft-ground  etching. 

Mr.  Ertz's  notice  on  soft-ground  etching,  from  which 
I have  already  quoted,  goes  on  to  say  that  “ the  method 
was  neglected  by  etchers  until  Eelicien  Rops,"  a mis- 
conception which  is  another  of  the  raisons  d'etre  for  this 
article.  In  fact  the  golden  age  of  soft-ground  etching 
was  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  and  my  chief  aim  is  to  put  together  a few 
notes  on  the  most  important  masters  of  the  art  during 
this  period.  I have-not  noticed  any  soft-ground  etching 
before  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at 
this  period  it  appears  to  have  been  practised  for  the 
most  part  in  England.  It  became  the  most  usual  form 
in  which  the  painter  in  water-colours  reproduced  his 
drawings  in  the  popular  drawing  books  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  until  its  place  was  taken  by  lithography. 

Some  plates  by  Gainsborough  are  certainly  among 
the  earliest  examples  of  the  process.  About  ten  of  his 
few  etchings  are  on  soft-ground,  or  mixed  soft-ground 
and  aquatint.  None  of  them  are  dated,  but  one  of  the 
pure  etchings  is  dated  1760  (or  1762  ?),  and  they  are 
all  probably  of  Gainsborough's  early  period,  though 
they  were  only  published  with  lettering,  as  designed 
and  engraved  by  Gainsborough,  by  Boydell  in  1797,  after 
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the  master  s death.  The  Watering  Place  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  example  of  Gainsboroughs  landscape,  the 
main  lines  being  etched  in  soft  ground,  with  occasional 
touches  of  the  roulette  to  obtain  emphasis,  while  the 
lighter  gradations  and  surfaces  of  tone  are  achieved  by 
aquatint. 

Somewhat  later  come  a series  of  plates  in  soft-ground 
etching  (landscape  and  studies  of  heads)  done  from 
about  1771  by  Benjamin  Green.  He  was  drawing 
master  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  most  of  his  plates  in 
the  process  were  made  for  his  drawing  books. 

Then  between  1784  and  1788,  Rowlandson  pro- 
duced in  soft-ground  and  mixed  processes  of  etching, 
crayon  and  aquatint,  a series  of  Imitations  of  Modern 
Drawings  after  Gainsborough,  Sawrey  Gilpin,  and 
others.  Joseph  Grego  gives  a list  of  two  dozen  of  these 
prints  (Rowlandsony  1880,  Vol.  T,  p.  151),  but  I cannot 
find  that  the  list  corresponds  to  any  definite  publication. 
All  of  the  twenty-four  and  other  plates  of  a similar 
nature  are  represented  in  the  British  Museum,  some  in 
an  old  bound  volume  of  Rowlandson  s,  lettered  on  the 
back  “ Imitations  of  Modern  Drawings,”  which  contains 
36  prints,  and  others  among  miscellaneous  unmounted 
etchings  by  the  master.  The}^  are  certainly  very  rarely 
found  in  a series  of  any  large  number.  The  example 
reproduced  has  no  name  of  draughtsman  or  etcher  on 
the  British  Museum  impression  (and  this  is  the  only 
impression  I know),  but  I have  no  doubt  it  is  one  of 
Rowlandson’s  etchings  after  Gainsborough,  and  I have 
chosen  it  for  illustration  on  account  of  its  apparent 
rarity.  There  is  also  another  set  of  etchings  by 
Rowlandson  after  Gainsborough’s  landscape  drawings, 
the  main  lines  being  in  soft-ground  and  pure  etching,  and 
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THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH.  The  Watering  Place 
From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
Soft-ground  etching  and  aquatint.  Size  of  original  work  X inches 


the  tone  added  in  aquatint.  They  are  signed  beneath 
the  border  line  Drawn  by  T.  Gainsborough  (1.),  Etch’d 
by  T.  Rowlandson  (r.),  measure  about  10 X 15  (to  border 
of  work),  and  are  generally  found  printed  in  brown  ; 
only  four  subjects  are  known  to  me,  and  the  example 
reproduced  is  from  an  early  proof  before  the  aquatint 
was  added.  It  is  bound  up  with  the  volume  of  “ Imita- 
tions of  Modern  Drawings  ''  in  the  British  Museum. 
Among  Rowlandson’s  other  plates,  the  Syrens  of  1787 
and  the  Listning  Lover ^ of  1789  (after  Morland,  with 
aquatint  by  T.  Hand),  both  show  soft-ground  mixed 
with  other  processes. 

Gainsborough’s  landscape  drawings  are  again  well 
represented  in  two  later  series  of  soft-ground  etchings  : 
A Collection  of  Prints  illustrative  of  English  Scenery,  from 
the  drawings  and  sketches  of  T.  Gainsborough,  engraved 
by  W.  F.  Wells  and  J.  Laporte  (1802-03),  and  Studies 
of  Landscape  by  T.  Gainsborough,  J.  Hoppner,  and 
others,  engraved  by  F.  L.  T.  Francia,  1810.  The  former 
series  is  much  the  better,  but  few  of  the  plates  equal 
the  best  of  Rowlandson’s,  many  of  them  being  hard  and 
unsympathetic  in  touch.  The  impressions  are  fre- 
quently tinted  by  hand.  The  series  by  Francia,  printed 
for  the  most  part  on  coloured  or  tinted  paper,  are  far 
less  interesting,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  the  variable 
quality  of  the  originals  reproduced. 

Laporte  also  published  a separate  and  original  series  of 
soft-ground  etchings.  Progressive  Lessons  sketched  from 
Nature,  1804-05,  with  excellent  illustrations  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  trees.  A later  edition  with  the  same 
subjects  repeated  on  smaller  plates  was  issued  in  1812-13. 

Another  important  series  of  soft-ground  etchings  of 
about  the  same  date  as  Rowlandson’s  is  by  John  Robert 
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THOMAS  ROWLANDSON.  Landscape  (after  Gainsborough) 
From  an  unsigned  print  in  the  British  Museum 
Soft-ground  etching  and  aquatint.  Size  of  original  lojx  inches 


Cozens,  fourteen  plates  illustrating  the  various  kinds  of 
trees.  They  were  described  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Oppe  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Print  Collector’s  Quarterly 
(April,  1921,  pp.  88,  89),  two  being  reproduced.  In 
their  early  state  they  are  in  pure  soft-ground,  and  proofs 
before  letters  in  the  British  Museum  are  signed  in 
pencil  J . R.  Cozens  invt.  But  there  seems  every  reason 
to  think  that  he  was  the  etcher  as  well  as  the  draughts- 
man. In  the  series  as  published  Feb.  1st,  1789,  an 
aquatint  ground  had  replaced  the  hand-tinting  which 
is  found  on  the  two  sets  of  proofs  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  on  others  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Oppe  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Coles. 

Richard  Cooper  the  younger,  who  produced  a series 
of  large  and  powerful  aquatints  of  Italian  views,  also 
etched  some  of  his  landscapes,  published  in  1799  and 
1800,  in  soft-ground. 

A large  number  of  prints  after  drawings  by  George 
Morland  were  published  from  1792  onwards  by  J. 
Harris,  D.  Orme  and  others,  in  soft-ground  as  well  as  in 
crayon-engraving,  and  Morland  may  himself  have 
etched  a few  of  his  own  drawings.  Thomas  Vivares  is 
responsible  for  a considerable  number  of  these  plates, 
and  his  prints  are  the  only  ones  of  the  time  I have 
noted  with  the  definite  lettering  as  etched  in  soft-ground 
{e.g.^  Cottage-Woman  with  Child,  published  by  J.  P. 
Thompson,  1800).  Another  kindred  spirit,  James 
Ward,  also  used  soft-ground  in  his  Original  Sketches 
from  Nature  of  1794,  a series  of  seven  plates  of  animal 
studies,  including  the  title-page  vignette.  Other  animal 
studies  in  soft-ground  were  etched  by  Sawrey  Gilpin, 
and  George  Garrard,  about  1793-94,  the  latter  some- 
times etching  Gilpin’s  drawings. 
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A considerable  number  of  figure  and  fancy  subjects 
were  etched  in  soft-ground  by  Maria  Cosway,  after 
Richard  Cosway,  and  published  by  Ackermann  in  1800; 
but  they  are  wooden  in  drawing  and  lacking  in  spirit. 
Equally  poor  are  the  etchings  of  fancy  subjects  by 
W.  M.  Craig  (published  by  Edward  Orme  about 
1806-07). 

Soft-ground  was  very  largely  used  by  the  water- 
colour painters  in  their  drawing  books,  published  for 
the  most  part  by  Ackermann  in  the  first  three  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  notably  by  David  Cox  [Treatise 
on  Landscape  Painting,  1814),  and  Samuel  Prout  [Rudi- 
ments of  Landscape,  1813  and  Progressive  Fragments, 
1817,  etc.),  but  by  1830  soft-ground  was  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  lithography,  the  process  used  in  Prout  s 
later  drawing  books. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  series  of  landscapes  etched 
in  soft-ground  in  point  of  the  dimensions  of  the  plates 
is  William  Green  s Sixty  Studies  from  Nature  etched  in 
the  Soft-Ground,  1810.  But  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
drawing,  which  is  careful  but  lacking  in  vitality  and 
emphasis,  is  entirely  unequal  to  the  ambitious  scale  of 
these  plates  of  English  Lake  scenery. 

The  rival  establishment  of  Ackermann  McLean,  of 
the  “ Repository  of  Wit  and  Humour  ''  (26,  Haymarket), 
also  published  a large  number  of  plates  etched  in  soft- 
ground.  The  most  typical  are  perhaps  Henry  Aiken  s 
sporting  prints  and  book  illustrations,  e.g..  Humorous 
Specimens  of  Riding  (1821),  Symptoms  of  Being  Amused 
(1822),  and  A Touch  at  the  Fine  Arts  (1824),  while 
another  well-known  book  with  Aiken’s  illustrations  in 
soft -ground,  “ Nimrod’s  ” Life  of  a Sportsman,  was 
published  by  Ackermann  in  1842. 
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Of  other  artists  who  used  the  process  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  one  might  mention 
that  versatile  musician  William  Crotch  [e.g.,  Six  Etchings 
of  the  Ruins  of  the  Fire  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  after 
H.  O’Neill,  1809,  and  Studies  from  Nature,  1810), 
William  P.  Sherlock  {e.g.,  a series  of  landscapes  after 
Girtin,  Sandby,  and  others,  published  by  T.  Falser 
in  1811),  and  the  spirited  costume  studies  of  John 
Augustus  Atkinson  {Picturesque  Representations  of  the 
Naval,  Military  and  Miscellaneous  Costumes  of  Great 
Britain,  1807,  and  his  Picturesque  Representations  of 
the  Manners,  Customs  and  Amusements  of  the  Russians, 
published  1812,  with  plates  dated  from  1803  onwards). 

But  the  greatest  achievement  of  this  period  is  the 
series  of  views  of  Paris  etched  in  soft-ground  by  Thomas 
Girtin  in  1802,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  completed  by 
F.  C.  Lewis  and  others  in  aquatint.  They  are  extremely 
rare  in  their  early  state , i.  e. , the  soft-ground  etching  before 
the  addition  of  the  aquatint  and  even  in  the  later  states 
are  much  less  known  and  appreciated  than  they  deserve. 
The  series  includes  twenty  plates,  in  addition  to  engraved 
title  and  dedication.  The  title  reads  : A Selection  of 
Twenty  of  the  Most  Picturesque  Views  in  Paris  and  its 
Environs,  drawn  and  etched  in  the  year  1802  hy  the  late 
Thomas  Girtin,  being  the  only  etchings  of  that  celebrated 
artist,  and  aquatinted  in  exact  imitation  of  the  original 
drawings  in  the  collection  of  the  Rt.  Honble.  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  London:  Pub.  March  22,  1803,  by  M.  A.  and 
John  Girtin,  No.  7,  TAttle  Newport  Street,  Soho.  The 
Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum  possesses  a complete 
set  of  the  early  etched  state,  as  well  as  the  aquatinted 
set  as  published  with  titles  in  the  margin.  The  early 

^ Apart  from  the  set  in  the  British  Museum,  I only  know  of  another  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  a few  separate  subjects  in  private  hands. 
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THOMAS  GIRTIN.  The  Porte  St.  Denis,  Paris 
From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 

Soft-ground  etching  ; early  state  before  the  aquatint.  Size  of  original  (border  line)  9X  19J  inches 


etched  states  are  for  the  most  part  inscribed  with  lightly 
scratched  lettering  as  drawn,  etched  and  published  by 
T.  Girtin  at  Islington,  with  dates  between  June  and 
October,  1802.  The  Museum  set  is  preceded  by  the  same 
title  page  as  the  later  edition,  with  the  words  and  aqua- 
tinted  . . . Earl  of  Essex  blocked  out.  So  that  John 

Girtin  must  have  also  issued  some  sets  in  this  state  from 
impressions  left  by  his  brother.  There  are  also  five 
examples  of  an  intermediate  state  in  the  British  Museum, 
i.e.,  with  aquatint,  but  before  title.  Thirteen  of  the 
plates  were  finished  in  aquatint  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  four  by 
J.  B.  Harraden,  two  by  W.  Pickett,  and  one  by  J.  C. 
vStadler.  Eighteen  of  the  views  are  narrow  plates, 
measuring  between  8 to  12  inches  high  (subject  5 to 
9 inches)  and  17|  to  25i  inches  wide  (subject  14|  to 
22 inches),  the  last  two  of  a smaller  size,  8 inches  high 
(subject  about  6)  and  lOf  and  13  inches  wide  (subject 
9 1 and  11).  Architecture  has  seldom  been  represented  by 
an  artist  with  a more  sympathetic  touch,  and  for  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  line  in  landscape,  plates  such  as  the 
Belle  Vue  & Pont  de  Seve  have  seldom  been  surpassed. 

Another  artist  of  a generation  junior  to  Girtin,  equally 
brilliant  and  short-lived,  i.e.,  R.  P.  Bonington,  also  pro- 
duced a few  soft -ground  etchings,  but  much  slighter  in 
character  than  Girtin ’s.  Altogether  only  five  soft-ground 
etchings  by  Bonington  are  known  ; four  described  by 
Bouvenne^  from  impressions  once  in  Baron  Henri  de 
Triqueti’s  collection,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
[Verona,  Tourelle  de  V hotel  Saint-Paid,  Bateau  de  Seine, 
and  Un  Calvaire),  and  a fifth  of  an  Italian  Street  Scene 
with  Canal  and  Bridge,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale, 
Paris,  described  by  Beraldi.  They  are  all  small  plates, 

^ U oeuvre  grave  et  lithographie  de  R.  P.  Bonington,  Paris,  1873.  A fourth 
subject  referred  to  by  Bou venue,  a second  boat,  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 
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about  6x4  inches,  sensitive  and  delicate  in  execution, 
but  hardly  as  powerful  as  the  same  artist  s etching  of 
Bologna  (1828).  They  are,  as  far  as  I know,  of  extreme 
rarity. 

Easily  among  the  best  soft-ground  landscape  studies  of 
the  earlier  nineteenth  century  are  the  few  plates  of  John 
Crome.  Altogether  his  etchings  number  about  forty- 
four,  bearing  dates  between  1809  and  1813,  and  of  these 
fourteen  were  in  soft-ground.  His  soft-ground  etchings 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  fragmentary  studies  than  his 
etchings  in  line,  the  one  reproduced,  the  Edge  of  a Wood 
[Hoveton  St.  Peter)  being  among  the  more  complete  as 
composition.  But  technically  he  is  perhaps  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  use  of  soft-ground  than  pure  etching,  in 
which  his  line  tended  to  be  somewhat  weak  and  thin.  In 
general,  perhaps,  the  draughtsman  with  limited  experi- 
ence of  etching  has  more  chance  of  success  with  soft- 
ground  than  with  the  purer  line,  as  its  character  is  so 
much  more  direct  a translation  of  pencil  or  chalk  draw- 
ings, while  pure  etching  is  an  art  with  entirely  different 
standards  and  values  from  drawing  in  line,  whether  with 
pen  or  pencil. 

Most  of  John  Sell  Cotman  s landscape  etchings  are  in 
soft-ground,  and  published  in  his  Liher  Studiorum  in 
1838.  Out  of  the  forty-eight  plates,  only  nine  are  in  pure 
etching,  the  rest  being  in  soft-ground.  Some  may  have 
been  done  as  early  as  Crome  s dated  etchings,  but  the 
majority  seem  from  their  style  to  be  nearer  the  black 
chalk  drawings  of  Cotman 's  later  years.  Some  of  the 
best  rank  very  near  those  beautiful  drawings  in  quality. 
But  I have  chosen  to  represent  his  work  in  soft-ground  by 
a rare  plate  outside  this  series , which  came  with  the  Reeve 
collection  to  the  British  Museum  in  1902,  the  Grand  Bonfire 
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JOHN  CROME.  Hoveton  St.  Peter 
Soft-ground  etching 
Size  of  original  6^  X 9i  inches 


at  the  Yarmouth  Festival,  1814.  It  is  of  interest  also  from 
being  printed  in  red  (for  the  fire)  combined  with  the 
black,  further  tones  being  added  by  hand  in  a bright 
yellow  wash. 

Turner  also  used  soft-ground  in  three  plates  of  the 
Liber  Studiorum,  in  the  Interior  of  a Church  (R.70),  and 
in  two  of  the  unpublished  plates,  the  Narcissus  and  Echo 
(R.90)  and  the  Sandbank  with  Gypsies  (R.91),  which  were 
never  developed  beyond  this  stage  ; and  happily  so,  as 
the  quality  of  the  soft-ground  is  of  great  beauty,  partic- 
ularly in  the  last-named,  which  is  here  reproduced. 

Thomas  vShotter  Boys  deserves  mention  for  a few 
architectural  subjects  in  soft-ground  {e.g.,  two  of  Paris 
dated  1833),  but  the  majority  of  his  work  was  done  in 
lithography. 

While  soft-ground  etching  receded  in  popularity  in 
England  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  gained  ground  abroad,  and  found  one  devotee  in 
Louis  Marv}^  (1815-50).  But  except  on  the  technical  side 
his  etchings  are  of  a very  second-rate  order,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  is  based  on  the  drawings  of  other 
masters  [e.g.,  Decamps,  Rousseau,  Gainsborough,  etc.). 
Other  French  etchers  of  the  same  period  did  occasional 
plates  in  soft-ground  {e.g.,  Decamps,  in  his  landscape 
Environs  de  Smyrne),  but  there  is  little  work  of  impor- 
tance until  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Felicien  Rops  infused  a new  freedom  into  the 
method,  though  at  the  same  time  he  somewTat  conceals 
its  purer  character  with  an  admixture  of  a variety  of 
other  processes  on  the  plate.  But  however  skilful  and 
excellent  in  draughtsmanship,  the  insistence  on  porno- 
graphy in  his  etchings  to  a large  extent  rules  out  the 
more  purely  artistic  appreciation  of  his  finer  qualities. 
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S.  COTMAN.  Grand  Bonfire  at  the  Yarmouth  Festival  1814 
From  an  impression  in  the  British  Musenm 
Soft-gronnd  etching.  Size  of  the  original  x lo^  inches 


From  an  unpublished  plate  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  in  the  British  Mi 


Altogether  the  best  side  of  his  work  is  seen  in  his  litho- 
graphs, where  his  social  satire,  of  the  less  objectionable 
order,  is  comparable  in  power  to  that  of  Steinlen  and 
Forain. 

Several  contemporary  etchers  might  be  mentioned  for 
their  occasional  use  of  this  medium,  e.g. , Max  Liebermann , 
and  Sir  Frank  Short,  but  this  occasional  use  only  tends 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  golden  period  of  soft- 
ground  etching  was  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centur}q  and  that 
England  was  its  chief  centre. 

II. 

Jean-Baptiste  Le  Prince  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
the  discoverer  of  Aquatint.  His  may  have  been  a discovery, 
but  added  knowledge  so  often  finds  that  discoveries  are 
not  always  new,  however  honestly  they  may  have  been 
thought  so  by  their  successive  authors.  And  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  process  of  Aquatint. 

The  most  important  of  the  earlier  examples  of  aqua- 
tint is  the  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  by  Van  de  Velde. 
It  is  a well-known  print,  but  the  problems  it  presents  in 
the  history  of  engraving  have  generally  been  either 
avoided  or  misrepresented,  so  that  it  demands  re-state- 
ment. An  impression  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  Percy 
Horne  was  shown  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  British 
Engraving  and  Etching  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  1903,  and  was  attributed  in  the  catalogue  to 
Jan  Van  de  Velde,  Senior,  with  a note  that  it  was  “ said 
to  have  been  executed  in  imitation  of  mezzotint  before 
the  secret  was  divulged.'"  Equally  vague  were  the 
following  remarks  in  an  article  on  the  exhibition  by 
Ernest  Radford  in  the  Connoisseur'^.  ‘‘As  to  the  print 

^ Vol.  vi.  (1903),  p.  225. 
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JAN  VAN  DE  VELDE.  Oliver  Cromwell 
From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
Mixed  engraving  and  aquatint.  Size  of  original  154  X 12  inches 
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itself  : the  ordinary  observer  would  say  that  there  is 
mezzotinting  of  no  very  early  date  from  border  to  centre- 
piece, whilst  in  the  portrait  itself  is  a puzzling  mixture  of 
what  looks  like  stipple  and  what  is  unmistakably  line. 
This  would  be  working  from  light  to  shadow  as  Von 
vSiegen  did  at  first,  so  there  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
work  of  two  dates  on  the  plate.’’  As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  mezzotint  on  the  plate.  The  outline  and  main 
elements  of  the  portrait  are  done  in  line-engraving,  while 
the  face  is  modelled  with  roulette  work  and  irregular 
dotting  akin  to  stipple  (comparable  in  this  respect  with 
the  prints  of  the  goldsmith,  Jan  Lutma  the  younger) ; but 
the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  aquatint  grain  which 
extends  over  the  border  and  background,  occurring,  as  it 
seems,  a century  before  the  process  is  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered. 

Attempts  had  been  made  to  avoid  the  difficulty  (1)  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  aquatint  ground  was  a later 
addition  {e.g.y  in  O’Donoghue’s  Catalogue  of  Engraved 
British  Portraits),  (2)  by  the  suggestion  that  the  en- 
graver was  a certain  Jacob  van  de  Velde,  who  is  said  to 
have  done  plates  in  the  manner  of  Ploos  van  Amstel 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  latter 
solution  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  the 
print  is  Rombout  van  den  Hoeye,  a printseller  who  had  a 
shop  in  Amsterdam  in  1648.  The  former  suggestion 
appears  to  me  to  weigh  very  little  in  face  of  the  unity  of 
character  throughout  the  plate,  and  of  the  fact  that  no 
proofs  are  known  before  the  aquatint  ground.  It  is  mani- 
festly a suggestion  that  has  little  justification  except  in  the 
pre-judged  opinion  that  aquatint  does  not  occur  at  that 
period.  But  a rough  etched  grain  analogous  to  aquatint 
certainly  occurs  in  the  border  of  William  Sherwin’s  large 
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plate  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  and  possibly  also  on  the 
pillar  and  curtains  in  the  background  of  another  plate  by 
the  same  Van  de  Velde,  the  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
which,  like  the  Cromwell,  is  for  the  most  part  done  in 
line  and  with  the  roulette.  In  these  instances  the  grain 
cannot  be  later  additions,  so  that  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  suspecting  the  same  possibility  even  in  the  case  of 
the  purer  aquatint  in  the  portrait  of  Cromwell. 

The  Cromwell  plate,  which  is  signed  Velde  sculp., 
bears  the  initials  describing  Cromwell  as  P{rotector) 
R{ei-publicae),  so  its  date  cannot  be  earlier  than  1653,  the 
year  in  which  the  title  was  conferred.  The  portrait  of 
Queen  Christina  is  signed  Velde  sculp.  Stockholmiae, 
and,  judging  from  the  queen’s  age,  cannot  have  been 
engraved  before  1650.  Now,  the  well-known  etcher  and 
engraver  Jan  van  de  Velde  used  a similar  method  of 
modelling  the  face  by  dots  as  is  used  in  the  Cromwell 
{e.g.,  in  his  portraits  of  J.  Torrentius  and  of  his  father 
Jan  van  de  Velde),  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he 
died  soon  after  1641 . So  that  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  engraver  of  the  two  portraits  under  review  is  a gold- 
smith and  map-engraver  of  the  same  name,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  working  in  Haarlem  in  1642. 

A second  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  aquatint  well 
before  the  time  of  Le  Prince  may  be  noted  in  several 
plates  by  Gerhard  Janssen  dated  between  1718  and  1722. 
They  have  been  described  by  E.  W.  Braun  in  the 
Mitteilungen  der  Gesellschaft  filr  V ervielfdltigende  Kunst, 
Vienna,  1914,  page  10.  Janssen  was  a glass  painter  born 
at  Utrecht  about  1636,  who  settled  in  Vienna  in  1662, 
and  died  there  at  the  age  of  89  in  1725. 

Finally,  I would  refer  to  an  Englishman  who  appears 
to  have  made  experiments  in  aquatint  before  Paul 
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JAN  VAN  DE  VELDE.  Queen  Cristina  of  Sweden 
From  an  impression,  slightly  cut,  in  the  British  Museum 
Mixed  process  of  engraving.  Size  of  original  22^  X 17I  inches 
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Sandby,  who  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  Le  Prince's 
earliest  follower  in  England.  This  is  Peter  Perez 
Bardett  (or  Burdet)  of  Liverpool,  and  his  few  aquatints 
fall  within  the  years  1771  and  1774.  An  article  in  the 
Library  of  Fine  Arts  of  1831  (Vol.  II.,  p.  344)  recorded  the 
tradition  that  Sandby  learnt  the  process  from  the  Hon. 
Charles  Greville,  who  in  his  turn  had  purchased  the 
secret  from  Le  Prince.  On  the  other  hand  a manuscript 
note  of  1817  by  M.  Gregson^  recently  acquired  by  the 
Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum  with  an  impression 
of  Burdett's  aquatint  of  Boys  Blowing  the  Bladdery'^ 
after  Wright  of  Derby,  states  on  the  authority  of  Paul 
Sandby  himself,  that  Greville  purchased  the  secret  from 
Burdett.  The  note  reads  : “ Boys  blowing  the  bladder, 
after  a painting  of  Wright  of  Derby,  being  one  of  the  first 
if  not  the  first  perfect  aquetinto  plate  ever  engraved  in 
England  by  P.  P.  Burdet — who  was  the  inventor  of  that 
art  in  England — Mr.  Paul  vSandby  told  me  that  the 
Honble.  Mr.  Greville  gave  him  forty  pounds  and  he  was 
(then  run  low  in  cash)  to  discover  the  art  to  him,  which 
he  did.  Mr.  Greville  communicated  it  to  Sandby — and 
after  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  engravings  of  the 
India  or  Italian  views — he  said  he  never  could  do  it  until 
he  got  that  information 1817.  M.  Gregson." 

Whatever  the  exact  truth  of  the  matter,  it  is  in  any 
case  beyond  a doubt  that  Burdett  had  produced  aqua- 
tints before  Sandby,  whose  first  essays  appeared  in  1775 
(Views  in  Aquatinta  from  drawings  in  South  Wales). 
One  of  Burdett  s aquatints  (a  subject  after  Mortimer)  is 
signed  and  dated  1771,  and  is  evidently  the  subject 

^ No  doubt  Matthew  Gregson,  an  upholsterer  of  Liverpool,  who  died  in 
1824,  aged  75.  He  published  “ Fragments  towards  the  History  of  Lancashire.’’ 

2 For  further  notes  on  Burdett,  quoting  the  inscription  on  another  impression 
of  Boys  Blowing  the  Bladder  in  the  Liverpool  Public  Library,  v.,  E.  Rimbault 
Dibdin  on  Liverpool  Art  and  Artists  in  the  i8th  century,  Walpole  Society,  vi., 
pp.  65-66  and  77-79. 
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WILLIAM  SHERWIN.  Catherine  of  Braganza 
From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
Mixed  Mezzotint.  Size  of  the  original  19I  X 13]  inches 
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P.  P.  BURDETT.  Boys  Blowing  the  Bladder 
After  Wright  of  Derby.  From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
Aquatint.  Size  of  original  work  lof  X inches 
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exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Artists  in  1772  (No.  11  in  the 
catalogue),  an  “ Etching  from  a design  of  Mr. 
Mortimer  s.''  It  is  a large  plate,  with  etched  line  and 
aquatint  grain,  measuring  13-|  X 18  inches  to  border  line, 
representing  Two  Brigands  - threatening  three  Fisher-folk, 
and  is  signed  with  a monogram,  as  well  as  P.  P.  Burdett 
sculp.  \11\.  Burdett  had  another  plate  in  the  same 
exhibition  (1772,  No.  10),  described  as  an  “ Etching  in 
imitation  of  a wash  drawing.’’  In  addition  to  the 
Mortimer  subject,  and  the  Boys  Blowing  the  Bladder,  there 
is  a third  plate  by  Burdett  in  the  British  Museum,  illus- 
trating the  Fahle  of  the  Fox  and  the  Stork  (4|x  6 inches), 
signed  in  MS.  P.  P.  Burdett  fecit.  But  it  is  so  slight,  and 
the  attempt  at  aquatint  grain  so  unsuccessful  that  this 
can  hardly  be  the  second  exhibit  of  1772,  which  I have 
been  unable  to  identify.  Burdett ’s  third  and  last 
exhibit  at  the  Society  of  Artists  (1773,  No.  4)  is  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  ‘‘  The  effect  of  a stained  drawing 
attempted  by  printing  from  a plate  wrought  chemically 
without  the  use  of  any  instrument  of  sculpture.”  This, 
again,  is  not  identified  unless  it  be  the  Boys  Blowing  a 
Bladder,  and  the  date  given  in  a MS.  note  on  an  im- 
pression in  the  Liverpool  Public  Library  an  error.  This 
note  states  that  it  was  “ the  first  specimen  of  aquatinta 
invented  in  Liverpool  by  P.  P.  Burdett,  1774,  assisted  b}^ 
Mr.  S.  Chubbard.”^  As  the  date  of  the  invention  must 
go  back  to  1771,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  annotator 
is  also  in  error  about  the  date  of  this  particular  print. 
And  the  description  of  the  print  in  the  catalogue  certainly 
leads  one  to  look  for  a plate,  like  this  one,  in  pure  aqua- 
tint, without  etched  outline. 

^ Samuel  Chubbard,  a carver  and  gilder  of  Liverpool  (b,  about  1740  ; worked 
in  Liverpool  about  1769-1800,  d.  at  Kensington,  1807),  a relative  of  the 
Liverpool  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  Thomas  Chubbard,  who  exhibited 
at  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  Free  Society,  between  1763  and  1773. 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Trepied  par  Gouthieres.  Gonse  23 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8JX5i  inches 


THE  ETCHINGS  OF  JULES  JACQUEMART 

(1837-1880) 

By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 

HE  nineteenth  century  was  the  century  of 
collectors,  and  there  is  nothing  more  admirable 
in  its  history  than  the  rebirth  of  French 
collecting  after  the  extensive  devastation  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  deadly  sway  of  the  cold  neo- 
classicism  of  the  Empire.  Enthusiasm  and  taste  did 
it  all.  At  the  passing  of  the  Napoleonic  eagle  what 
remained  of  the  great  private  collections  was  to  be 
found  mainly  across  the  channel  ; but  the  patriotism 
of  Lenoir  and  du  Sommerard  had  saved  the  treasures 
of  the  Louvre  and  Cluny  Museums,  and  these  now  be- 
came the  inspiration  for  such  an  era  of  collecting  as 
the  world  probably  never  saw.  Furniture  of  the  styles 
of  three  preceding  centuries  was  in  demand,  the  in- 
teriors of  many  a chateau  were  restored,  dealers  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms,  and  enthusiasts  like  the  de  Goncourts 
made  off  triumphantly  with  the  furnishings  of  Marie 
Antoinette  s bathroom.  Still,  enthusiasm  alone  could 
not  have  accounted  for  the  priceless  collections  to  be 
seen  in  France  to-day;  they  are  due  to  a great  extent 
to  the  intelligent  activity  of  the  connoisseurs  who 
specialised.  Prominent  among  these  was  Albert 
Jacquemart,  a great  authority  on  art,  who  made  a 
specialty  of  Ceramics.  He  collected  those  perfect 
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pieces  of  marked  china  for  which  the  nobility  of  the 
old  regime  had  paid  such  high  prices,  and  which  were 
set  in  ormolu  mountings  chased  by  the  best  ciseleurs. 
Furthermore,  he  made  the  most  exhaustive  researches 
into  their  history  and  manufacture.  The  success  of 
his  many  articles  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  his 
two  authoritative  works  on  the  subject  finally  led  to 
his  appointment  as  director  of  the  Manufacture  de 
Sevres.  He  lived  in  a museum  full  of  treasures,  which 
became  the  meeting  place  of  the  greatest  connoisseurs 
of  the  day.  It  is  there  that  his  son  Tules  was  born  in 
1837. 

Jules  Jacquemart,  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  artists  of  his  century,  had  found  an 
ideal  atmosphere  for  his  development,  but  at  an  early 
age  he  showed  that  he  was  worthy  of  it.  His  interest 
in  his  father  s artistic  possessions  was  so  great,  that  as 
a child  he  would  spend  hours  in  silent  contemplation 
of  those  unique  pieces  which  are  now  treasured  in  the 
museum  of  Limoges.  When  he  grew  older  and  was  able 
to  handle  a pencil  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  be  allowed 
to  draw  them.  The  father,  who  was  a draughtsman  of 
no  mean  ability,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  drawings 
he  has  left  us  of  seashells,  gave  him  all  possible  encourage- 
ment, and  after  the  appearance  of  his  book  Le  Langage 
des  Fleurs,  taught  him  how  to  look  at  and  enjoy  flowers, 
how  to  admire  their  infinite  variety  of  petals  and  leaves, 
and  how  to  bring  out  in  a drawing  all  their  subtle 
details  and  effects.  From  that  time  Jules  adored  flowers 
and  to  his  dying  day  kept  them  in  profusion  in  his  studio 
and  his  bedroom. 

After  that  the  father  taught  the  son  how  to  see  the 
beauty  which  man  had  fashioned,  the  graceful  silhouettes 
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of  oriental  vases,  the  delicate  colouring  of  old  china, 
the  opalescent  hues  of  jades  and  rare  porcelains,  and 
the  thousand  plays  of  light  on  a rock  crystal  chalice. 
The  young  artist  learnt  how  to  see  with  extraordinary 
perfection,  and  how  to  make  of  his  hand  an  absolute 
slave.  He  was  kept  constantly  at  work  making  drawings 
to  supplement  his  father  s feverish  researches  into  the 
history  of  Ceramics,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
became  a master.  We  know  of  nothing  more  remark- 
able than  the  story  of  his  career  ; it  was  uniformly 
successful,  amazingly  productive,  illumined  throughout 
by  the  flame  of  pure  genius,  and  steadied  by  the  temper 
of  a strong  character. 

At  twenty  he  springs  into  his  career  a full-fledged 
artist,  and  his  beautiful  drawings  of  still  life  are  already 
known  to  many.  Two  years  later  he  is  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  and,  like 
Leopold  Flameng  and  Gaillard,  is  brought  before  a 
large  and  cultivated  public  and  stimulated  to  develop 
all  his  powers.  From  that  day  the  Gazette  teems  with 
delightful  illustrations  which  give  a wonderfully  clear 
idea  of  the  various  objects  represented,  and  when  an 
etching  by  Jacquemart  appears  it  creates  a furore.  At 
night  he  is  working  on  the  illustrations  of  his  father  s 
Histoire  de  la  Porcelaine,  which  Techener  published  in 
1862 — twenty-eight  plates  executed  with  an  unheard- 
of  delicacy — and  a little  later  in  the  year  gives  Cadart 
a set  of  his  own  original  etchings,  with  such  gems  among 
them  as  the  Compositions  de  Fleurs,  Fleurs  de  Serre,  and 
the  spirited  title  page  for  the  first  Exposition  des 
Aquafortistes. 

The  etched  extra  illustrations  in  the  Gazette  become 
more  remarkable  with  each  number,  and  he  ends  by 
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stupefying  his  public  with  a tour-de-force  of  refined 
detail,  in  the  two  plates  of  the  Bijoux  antiques  of  the 
Campana  Collection.  These  are  followed  by  the  bronze 
Buste  de  Henri  III,  the  Minerve  de  Besangon,  and  the 
two  plates  by  which  he  is  perhaps  best  known,  the 
Miroir  frangais  du  XVIe  Siecle  and  the  Trepied  par 
Gouthieres,  now  in  the  Wallace  Collection.  Immediately 
on  the  heels  of  this  work  he  begins  the  illustrations  for 
the  Histoire  de  la  Bibliophilie,  which  Techener  brings 
out  in  1864.  These  consist  of  the  portraits — nothing 
less — of  half  a hundred  bindings  made  for  Canevarius, 
Grolier,  de  Thou,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  Henri  II,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Louis  XIV,  in 
which  the  etcher,  besides  giving  all  the  refinement  of 
the  delicate  tooling  and  intricate  inlaid  work,  repro- 
duces the  varying  texture  of  the  leather,  the  marks  of 
handling,  everything,  in  fact,  except  the  colour. 
Before  this  is  completed  he  finds  that  his  work  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  has  made  such  a sensation,  that 
he  is  commissioned  by  M.  Barbet  de  Jouy  to  reproduce 
on  copper  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  nation,  and  he 
accordingly  embarks  instanter  on  his  magnum  opus, 
the  set  of  Gemmes  et  Joyaux  de  la  Couronne,  the  greatest 
etching  of  still  life  that  has  ever  been  produced.  He 
works  like  a slave  at  these  sixty  masterpieces,  locked 
up  in  an  especially  fitted  room  in  the  Pavilion  de 
LHorloge,  but  before  he  reaches  the  end  he  has  already 
begun  the  twelve  plates  which  represent  118  pieces 
of  the  Collection  d’armes  de  M.  de  Niemoerkerke,  the 
Surintendant  des  Beaux- Arts  under  the  Second  Empire. 
Here  his  linework  seems  to  achieve  the  impossible  with 
the  intricacy  of  arabesques  and  the  glint  of  steel,  every- 
thing being  rendered  with  a dazzling  brilliance. 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Vase  antique  de  porphyre.  Gonse  129 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  I3|X8  inches 


The  thing  which  now  interests  him  most  is  the  re- 
production of  oil  paintings,  the  technique  of  brushwork  ; 
and  he  copies  a number  of  canvases  with  considerable 
pictorial  effect,  notably  in  the  case  of  Meissoniers 
Defile  des  populations  Lorraines  devant  V Imperatrice, 
a plate  which  has  been  considered  his  masterpiece  in 
this  line,  and  proofs  of  which  in  the  original  states  are 
very  rare.  This  ends  the  first  half  of  Jacquemart  s 
production,  for  at  this  moment  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  steps  in  to  deliver  him  a telling  blow. 

Jacquemart  was  one  of  the  first  to  enrol,  and  he 
served  during  the  siege  of  Paris  as  an  escargot  de  rempart. 
During  off  hours  he  sketched  whatever  he  had  around 
him,  fortifications,  munition  dumps,  his  comrades  at 
work,  and  later  Prussian  soldiers  stacking  arms  on  the 
Boulevards.  The  outcome  of  the  conflict  depressed 
him  horribly,  and  he  wrote  to  Giacomelli  : “ At  La 

Jonchere  I was  in  a tough  fight  and  saw  a lot  of  good 
boys  fall.  I have  been  spared,  but  what  sad  and  awful 
sights  I have  witnessed  ! The  evacuation  of  Mont 
Valerien,  the  Prussians  in  my  own  street,  and  during 
the  Commune  my  dear  ones  and  our  precious  art 
collections  subjected  to  an  unceasing  bombardment 
which  crept  closer  and  closer.  . . It  was  during 

the  cold  night  watches  that  he  caught  the  germs  of 
that  phtisie  laryngee  which  was  to  hurry  him  to  the 
grave.  He  was  laid  low  for  months,  but  he  was  re- 
vived by  his  adoring  family  and  the  sight  of  his  art 
treasures,  and  finally  took  up  again  that  etching  needle 
which  spelt  such  happiness  for  him.  When  he  returned 
to  his  apartment  in  the  Rue  Pergolese  he  found  that  a 
piece  of  shell  had  landed  on  a shelf  full  of  Ming  figurines, 
and  he  thereupon  recorded  the  accident  with  his  charm- 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Aiguiere  de  cristal  de  roche.  Gonse  157 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  I3|x8i  inches 


ing  plate  VEclat  d'ohus,  in  which  the  little  people  amus- 
ingly grouped  around  the  brutal  intruder  examine  it 
with  mingled  awe  and  curiosity. 

The  second  part  of  his  work  filled  the  last  nine  years 
of  his  life.  During  this  period  his  needle  achieved  many 
remarkable  results,  but  it  was  not  the  same  whole- 
souled  etcher  who  wielded  it.  Two  other  passions  crept 
into  his  life  ; the  collector  became  maniacal  on  one 
point,  and  finally  the  water-colourist  became  pre- 
dominant. He  had  acquired  a great  variety  of  beautiful 
things  since  his  boyhood,  but  one  day  it  occurred  to 
him  that  it  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  collect  shoes. 
He  went  at  it  with  his  usual  fire,  and  bothered  all  his 
friends  for  any  old  shoes,  slippers,  sandals  or  boots  of 
any  variety  or  description  that  were  decorative,  in 
good  condition  and,  if  possible,  historic.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  any  one  had  been  known  to  treasure  old 
footgear,  and  the  . craze  caused  general  merriment. 
None  stopped  to  think  that  the  dainty  mule  of  an 
XVHIth  century  Marquise  was  pure  essence  of  poetry 
compared  to  such  things  as  had  occupied  the  lives  of 
some  other  enthusiasts,  like  saddles,  wigs,  and  the 
halters  with  which  criminals  had  been  hanged  ! Jacque- 
mart  s letters  (what  exquisite  reading  they  make  !)  are 
filled  with  his  troubles  and  successes  in  the  acquisition 
of  his  beloved  shoes.  “ Just  think,''  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  “ I have  just  secured  a pair  of  shoes  which  have 
belonged  to  a grande  dame,  a princess,  no  doubt  ; they 
are  so  full  of  freshness,  coquetry  and  rich  splendour 
that  I can  hardly  describe  them.  Thick  Naples  silk, 
I think  it  is — of  a fine  green  colour,  covered  to  the  very 
tip  with  luxurious  silver  embroidery,  and  with  a heel 
exactly  eleven  centimetres  high  ! of  the  period  of  Louis 
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XV.  undoubtedly — perhaps  earlier,  and  pretty  enough 
to  be  envied  by  the  most  modish  Parisienne  ! . . . 

Besides  I have  a pair  of  Egyptian  sandals  which  must 
date  from  the  night  of  ages  ! ''  There  is  another  letter 
in  which  he  describes  what  would  be  taking  place  if  all 
the  shoes  which  lay  in  his  horizontal  case  were  occupied 
by  their  owners  ; it  is  a marvel  of  combined  imagina- 
tion, sentiment  and  humour,  and  is  couched  in  such 
divinely  beautiful  French,  that  it  defies  translation. 
In  still  another  he  says  : “ The  opening  of  the  Ex- 

hibition was  brilliant  ; I had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  the  Marechal  and  doing  the  honours  of 
my  little  collection.  Madame  la  Mar&hale  examined 
at  length  my  little  mules  and  the  oriental  habouches, 
and  was  delighted  with  those  that  are  covered  with 
fine  Persian  pearls.'’  The  sympathetic  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  be  reminded  that  this  unique  collection  was 
purchased  en  bloc  by  the  Cluny  Museum,  where  it  has 
ever  since  occupied  a little  XVth  century  room  all  to 
itself. 

In  1873  Hachette  published  Albert  Jacquemart  s 
second  work,  L’Histoire  de  la  Ceramique,  a sumptuous 
volume  for  which  his  son  had  etched  twelve  of  his 
finest  plates.  As  in  the  case  of  the  previous  work,  the 
cultivated  public  greeted  this  new  contribution  to  the 
history  of  art  with  unstinted  praise.  Then  appeared 
UHistoire  de  VAmerique  par  les  Medailles,  for  which 
Jacquemart  etched  all  the  medals  which  had  been 
struck  for  the  United  States  Government  from  the  days 
of  Washington  to  the  presidency  of  Grant.  There  are 
eighty-six  plates  in  this  work,  and  the  artist  s subtle 
draughtsmanship  has  admirably  succeeded  in  differen- 
tiating between  the  work  of  the  French,  German  and 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Bougeoir  de  Marie  de  Medici.  Gonse  181 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  14J  X 8|  inches 


American  medallists.  In  1871,  however,  he  had  achieved 
a great  work  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of 
New  York  : twelve  plates  after  paintings  by  Franz 
Hals,  Jordaens,  van  Goyen,  Greuze,  van  der  Heist,  and 
others,  in  which,  as  a rule,  he  entered  thoroughly  into 
the  spirit  of  the  originals  and  reproduced  their  particular 
effects  with  considerable  richness  and  breadth. 

This  brings  us  to  the  yeai  1875,  in  which  his  father  died. 
The  shock  which  Jacquemart  sustained  seems  to  have 
hastened  the  progress  of  his  illness  and  intensified  the 
fever  which  was  devouring  him.  He  was  ordered  away 
from  his  beloved  Paris  and  sent  to  the  Cote  d'Azur,  to 
remain  as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors.  There  for  five 
years  he  walked  and  drove,  and  sat  in  his  friends' 
gardens  entertaining  them  with  his  ever-delightful 
conversation.  Once  in  a while  he  would  take  up  the 
needle,  but  as  he  had  to  be  indoors  for  that  work  he 
made  only  seventeen  plates  after  187G,  one  of  the  last 
being  that  of  a silver  spoon  for  Mr.  Tiffany.  Colour 
was  the  call  he  heeded  ; the  beauty  of  nature  in  that 
favoured  spot  and  the  brilliance  of  the  light  effects 
were  too  tantalising  for  an  artist  who  had  already  shown 
great  mastery  with  the  brush.  He  became  a well- 
known  sight  as  he  sat  under  the  hood  of  his  cabriolet 
painting  views  of  the  Riviera,  the  sunny  hillsides  above 
it,  and  their  picturesque  villages.  In  all  he  made  no 
less  than  110  water-colours,  including  a set  of  twenty- 
one  compositions  for  the  Fables  de  La  Fontaine  for 
Monsieur  Roux  of  Marseilles.  He  had  already  attracted 
attention  with  those  two  charming  views  of  Paris,  one 
of  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  other  of  the  captive  balloon  in 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  which  now  hang  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  but  when  he  finally  exhibited 
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more  of  his  work  at  the  first  two  Exhibitions  of  the 
Aquarellistes  in  1879  and  1880,  it  made  a great  sensation. 
M.  Georges  Petit,  already  famous  as  an  expert,  lost  no 
time  in  making  a contract  by  which  he  controlled  the 
artist  s entire  output.  Jacquemart  s flowers  and  sunny 
views  of  the  Cote  d’Azur  were  sold  even  before  they  were 
painted,  and  they  found  their  way  into  the  most  ex- 
clusive collections.  The  disabled  etcher  thus  made  a 
new  reputation  and  a fortune  at  the  very  end  of  his 
life,  while  he  presented  the  touching  sight  of  an  artist 
who  had  been  more  than  any  other  “ alive  to  all  the 
wonders  that  have  been  wrought  in  the  world  by  the 
hands  of  artistic  men,”  ending  his  days  in  sweet  com- 
munion with  nature.  For  her  parting  with  one  who  had 
aspired  to  nothing  but  perfection,  she  wore  her  most 
radiant  smile.  Mentone  became  his  tomhe  fieurie.  He 
was  taken  to  Paris  only  to  die,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1880,  in  the  midst  of  those  devoted  friends  in  whose 
life’s  path  he  had  sown  so  much  beauty,  and  from 
whom  he  had  always  received  such  passionate  affection. 
Jules  Jacquemart  thus  left  a double  legacy.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  list  of  his  water-colours  has  ever  been 
published,  but  in  1876  his  friend,  Louis  Gonse,  com- 
piled an  admirable  catalogue  of  the  395  plates,  which 
constitute  his  etched  work.  It  appeared  in  several 
instalments  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  of  which 
Gonse  was  at  that  time  the  editor.  In  1880  it  was 
followed  by  an  interesting  appendix  which  contained 
several  of  the  artist’s  inimitable  letters. 

No  more  appreciative  and  intelligent  critic  could  have 
been  found  for  this  labour  of  love  than  the  brilliant 
writer  who  has  given  us  such  a hymn  to  beauty  in 
U Art  Japonais,  UArt  Gothique,  and  the  account  of 
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[JULES  JACQUEMART.  Miroir  de  cristal  de  roche.  Gonse  183 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  14X9I  inches 
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Eugene  Fromentin.  He  knew  enough  about  etching 
to  realise  what  an  endless  variety  of  difficulties  the 
artist  had  faced,  and  with  his  unusual  sense  of  beauty 
saw  clearly  how  wonderfully  these  had  been  overcome. 
The  descriptions  of  all  the  principal  plates  he  made 
con  amove,  and  in  the  French  of  the  school  of  Gautier  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  read  even  a few  of  them  without 
feeling  an  intense  desire  to  behold  the  originals.  And 
when  one  beholds  them,  the  first  impression  is  that  they 
are  indescribable. 

At  first  we  wonder  at  the  perfection  of  Jacquemart  s 
draughtsmanship,  but  this  we  end  by  taking  for  granted 
when  we  know  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  such 
a training  in  the  delineation  of  objects  as  no  etcher  ever 
underwent.  Then  we  become  alive  to  their  exquisite 
pictorial  effect,  the  total  absence  of  monotonous  pre- 
cision, their  atmospheric  quality,  the  decorative 
brilliance  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  graceful 
freedom  with  which  the  artist  has  shown  apparently 
every  side  of  his  subject.  It  is  evident  that  besides 
carrying  technical  mastery  further  than  any  other 
etcher,  he  has  made  the  most  of  his  natural  gifts  of 
artistic  sight  and  interpretation,  and  that  he  has  worked 
with  an  unusually  high  ideal  before  him.  Two  things, 
however,  appear  perfectly  incomprehensible  ; the  per- 
fection with  which  he  renders  texture,  and  his  extreme 
refinement  of  detail. 

The  plates  for  UHistoire  de  la  Porcelaine  represent 
choice  pieces  out  of  his  father’s  collection.  Nothing 
more  delicate  in  execution  can  be  imagined  ; it  is 
economy  of  work  and  refinement  of  line  carried  to  the 
extreme  limit.  Note  the  feathers  of  the  rooster  in  the 
Famille  rose  Japonaise.  But  Jacquemart  exceeded 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Le  Soldat  et  le  fillette  qui  rit 
d’apres  Vermeer.  Gonse  268 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6|  X 6 inches 
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even  this.  When  Techener  was  preparing  a special 
copy  of  the  work  on  vellum  for  the  Due  d'Aumale  he 
asked  the  artist  to  duplicate  these  plates  in  water- 
colour. Jacquemart  did  all  the  plates  but. four,  and  the 
unfinished  set  was  eventually  exhibited  at  London  in 
1889,  several  of  the  water-colours  finding  their  way  to 
America.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  like  them 
has  ever  been  seen  ; and  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
artist  s first  serious  effort  with  colour  ! Even  Gonse 
can  hardly  express  himself,  but  he  says  : “ The  angelic 
patience  and  the  skill  with  which  these  miniatures 
have  been  painted  on  vellum  would  have  amazed  Van 
Eyck  . . . their  refinement  surpasses  anything  one 

could  dream  of  . . . art  of  such  unheard-of 

delicacy  and  such  rare  distinction  does  not  seem  to 
belong  to  our  time.'" 

The  illustrations  for  UHistoire  de  la  Ceramique  are 
done  in  a slightly  different  spirit  ; here  delicacy  is 
combined  with  great  vigour  and  richness  of  tone.  It  is 
in  the  Gemmes  et  Joyaux  de  la  Couronne  that  the  artist's 
powers  reached  the  high  water  mark.  The  collection 
of  rare  objects  represents  only  a part  of  the  great  heir- 
looms of  France,  the  remains  of  the  tresors  of  Saint 
Denis,  the  Sainte  Chapelle  and  the  mobilier  royal  of 
various  dynasties.  For  years  they  have  stood  in 
dazzling  array  in  a series  of  glass  cases  in  the  Louvre, 
where  they  have  made  of  the  rich  Galerie  d 'Apollon 
one  of  the  caves  of  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  the  swords  of  Childeric  (fifth  century), 
Charlemagne  and  Francis  L,  the  vases  of  Mithridates 
and  Eleanor  of  Guyenne,  the  fleur-de-lis-covered  clasp 
of  Saint  Louis'  mantle,  various  jewels  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  a priceless  collection  of  dishes  and  ewers 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  LA  Belle- Fille  de  GoyA.  Gonse  286 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8x4!  inches 


of  jade,  jasper,  lapis-lazuli  and  sardonyx,  and  cups 
and  chalices  of  engraved  rock  crystal.  To  select  his 
greatest  successes  is  a hopeless  task,  so  beautifully  is 
his  precision  sustained  in  face  of  the  most  overwhelming 
difficulties.  One  does  not  know  what  to  admire  more, 
the  imitation  of  the  speckled  and  polished  porphyry  in 
the  Vase  antique  from  Egypt,  to  which  the  Abbot  of 
Saint  Denis  had  a great  golden  eagle  added  in  the 
eleventh  century — the  audacious  reflections  in  the  dark 
polished  sides  of  the  Vase  antique  de  Sardoine — or  the 
maze  of  facets,  reflections  and  engraved  scenes  from  Ovid 
of  the  Coupe  en  crystal  de  roche.  Is  the  drawing  in  the 
Drageoir  de  Jade  more  wonderful  than  the  texture  of 
the  Saliere  de  Lapis  Lazuli  ? On  richness  of  ornament 
and  complexity  of  detail  he  certainly  did  not  rely  for 
his  effects,  for  the  golden  Reliquaire  du  XIR-  Siecle,  with 
all  its  eighteen  saints  in  relief,  and  the  Bougeoir  and 
Miroir  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  studded  as  they  are  with 
pearls,  cameos  and  precious  stones,  are  not  a whit 
more  convincing  than  the  transparency  of  the  simple 
little  rock  crystal  coupe  to  which  we  instinctively  hold 
out  protecting  hands. 

For  a third  volume  of  the  Gemmes  et  Joyaux,  Jacque- 
mart  made  one  plate,  le  Christ  a la  Colonne,  and  eleven 
drawings,  but  the  volume  was  never  published.  Orders 
rained  on  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  accepted  them  all. 
He  wrote  : ‘‘  Lord  Hertford  has  arrived,  bringing  with 
him  much  of  the  splendour  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  finest  things  which  Sevres  has  produced,  the  master- 
pieces of  Boulle  and  Gouthieres,  Clodion  and  Falconet, 
everything  is  there.  Ill  have  to  engrave  most  of  those 
precious  things,  and  some  armour  of  the  Emperors 
besides.’’  The  most  popular  plate  he  made  on  that 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Une  execution  Au  Japon.  Gonse  313 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5 x 7i  inches 


order  was  that  exquisite  composition  of  gilt  bronze 
and  jasper,  the  Trepied  by  Gouthieres,  now  in  the 
Wallace  Collection.  It  is  a triumphant  example  of 
Jacquemart  s mastery  over  material.  Another  admir- 
able success  is  the  elaborately  carved  little  Renaissance 
mirror,  Miroir  Frangais  du  XVF-  Siecle,  with  the  two 
exquisitely  modelled  little  figures.  What  prices  will 
fine  proofs  of  these  two  plates  not  command  some  day, 
when  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  we  now  look  upon 
the  masterpieces  of  the  time  of  Durer  ! To  this  last 
plate  the  artist  seems  to  have  devoted  considerable 
time  ; there  is  a letter  in  which  he  writes  : “As  you 
have  noticed  by  your  last  number  of  the  Gazette,  the 
Miroir  is  not  yet  etched.  However,  I have  given  it 
the  last  touch  of  the  needle,  I am  now  giving  it  a coat 
of  varnish,  and  shall  in  a minute  give  it  its  last  biting. 
Wish  me  luck — but  at  this  very  minute,  for  by  the  time 
you'll  receive  this  the  trick  will  be  done,  and  ...  I 
doubt  if  my  eyes  will  have  the  strength  and  I the 
patience  to  do  over  again  all  these  microscopic  details  ! " 

The  success  of  the  Gemmes  et  Joyaux  was  so  great 
that  long  before  half  of  the  plates  had  appeared  the 
museums  of  various  neighbouring  countries  began  to 
publish  illustrated  works  on  their  own  treasures.  After 
South  Kensington,  came  the  collection  of  the  Hapsburgs 
and  the  royal  gems  of  Portugal  ; innumerable  master- 
pieces thus  came  to  light  for  the  education  of  the 
people. 

Jacquemart  had  done  what  no  etcher  had  done 
before  him  ; he  had  raised  the  rendering  of  still  life 
to  the  level  of  supreme  perfection.  As  Mr.  Wedmore 
has  so  aptly  remarked,  he  did  in  etching  what  Chardin 
had  done  in  painting — “ portrayed  not  so  much  matter 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Frcntispice  de  la  Societe  des  Aqua-Fortistes.  Gonse  331 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  i2|X9i-  inches 
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as  the  soul  of  matter,  put  it  in  its  finest  light  and  given 
it  new  dignity/'  But  it  was  his  love  of  the  thing  that 
did  this,  as  much  as  his  consummate  taste  and  the 
incredible  perfection  of  his  technique.  Born  with  a 
most  unusual  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  he  developed 
it  into  such  a cult  that  it  enabled  him  to  instil  it  into 
others.  It  is  evident  that  his  work  was  done  with 
intense  enjoyment.  He  reproduced  the  complicated 
arabesques  of  Renaissance  armour  with  the  same  happy 
religious  feeling  with  which  a real  musician  follows  the 
notes  of  a Bach  fugue.  Like  the  magician  of  old,  whose 
wand  brought  forth  water  from  the  rock,  his  etching 
needle  made  a thousand  works  of  art  emerge  from 
obscurity  and  shed  the  light  of  their  beauty  on  in- 
numerable lives.  It  also  endowed  the  beholders  of 
Ihs  work  with  a new  capacity  for  enjoyment.  How 
true  this  is  can  be  seen  in  the  appreciation  of  such  a 
critic  as  Mr.  Hamerton. 

“ The  Joyaux  of  the  Louvre  were  familiar  to  me," 
he  writes,  “ but  a veil  hung  between  me  and  their  true 
splendour,  and  it  was  only  when  Jacquemart  had  etched 
them  one  by  one  that  I learned  to  know  them  truly. 
An  egg  of  crystal  belonged  to  a fortune-telling  gipsy  ; 
her  eyes  could  see  magic  figures  in  its  watery  clearness 
which  revealed  to  her  the  hidden  mysteries  of  fate  ; 
often  have  others  looked  into  it,  but  always  without 
apprehending  the  secret  things  of  destiny.  So  we  have 
our  precious  gems  and  vases,  and  we  never  know  their 
inner  wonder  and  significance  till  there  comes  a genius 
like  Jacquemart,  when  suddenly  the  scales  fall  from  our 
eyes,  and  then  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  see  ! So 
true  is  this  that  the  study  of  Jacquemart  s etchings 
has  definitely  increased  my  enjoyment  of  common 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Le  Christ  attache  a la  colonne.  Gonse  379.  Second  State 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9^  x 3I  inches 


objects,  such  as  plate  and  crystal  on  a dinner-table, 
and  the  veinings  of  marble,  and  the  transparencies  of 
jewels  ; I apprehend  subtle  lustres  and  reflections  in 
these  things  which  were  once  imperceptible  to  me,  and 
I know  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  etchings  of 
Jules  Jacquemart^ — I know  this  as  positively  as  a man 
who  has  been  successfully  operated  on  for  cataract 
knows  to  what  surgeon  he  owes  the  recovery  of  his 
sight/' 

But  it  was  a foregone  conclusion  that  Jacquemart 
would  give  a great  importance  to  his  etching  after 
paintings.  Even  if  the  general  demand  had  not  driven 
him  to  it,  the  colourist  in  him  would  not  have  with- 
stood that  temptation.  Many  felt  at  the  time  that  in 
this  work  he  would  be  out  of  his  kingdom  and  unsafe 
from  human  rivalry,  from  that  of  his  colleague  Leopold 
Flameng  for  instance  ; but  in  the  forty  plates  he  etched 
after  a score  of  different  painters,  he  not  only  held  his 
own,  but  also  proved  that  it  was  as  easy  for  his  genius 
to  imitate  a painter  s manner  as  to  render  gold,  silver, 
wood,  steel  and  any  variety  of  precious  stones.  While 
not  insisting  that  in  his  work  for  the  Gazette  and  the 
suite  for  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  he  achieved 
the  same  proportion  of  masterpieces  as  in  the  Gemmes^ 
we  can  safely  maintain  that  the  Baiser  is  redolent 
with  the  voluptuous  perfume  of  Fragonard,  that  the 
Elizabeth  of  Valois  has  the  rich  majesty  of  Moro  s 
painting,  and  that  whether  he  is  copying  Reynolds, 
Cranach  or  a seascape  of  the  Dutch  school  the  etcher 
enters  uncannily  into  the  spirit  of  the  painter,  and  the 
character  of  his  technique.  Admirable  above  all  are 
the  Liseur,  after  Meissonier  ; the  Portrait  of  a Man,  by 
Hals  ; and  the  Cavalier  and  the  laughing  girl,  after 
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Ver  Meer.  This  last  is  a masterpiece  of  purest  ray 
serene,  the  intense  contrast  between  the  light  and  shade, 
the  texture  of  the  various  surfaces,  and  the  softness 
of  the  outline  being  expressed  with  great  justice  to  the 
ineffable  quality  of  the  original.  To  be  able  to  interpret 
rock  crystal  and — Ver  Meer  ! Is  not  that  a supreme 
achievement  ? 

Almost  all  of  Jacquemart  s plates  were  etched  in 
one  biting.  He  attacked  the  copper  plate  with  the 
fearlessness  and  ease  of  a Claude  Mellan.  The  modelling 
bothered  him  as  little  as  the  drawings,  and  his  ability 
to  guess  through  the  varnish  at  the  chiaroscuro  he  had 
secured,  amounted  to  second  sight.  As  a rule  his 
etchings  are  found  in  three  states.  In  the  first  the 
picture  is  incomplete,  in  the  second  it  is  finished  and 
lightly  touched  up,  in  the  third  it  is  signed.  Few  proofs 
were  printed  from  the  plate  before  the  etched  signature  ; 
trial  proofs  are  of  the  greatest  rarity. 

At  his  death  Jacquemart  bequeathed  two  complete 
sets  of  his  etched  work  in  all  its  states  to  M.  Louis 
Gonse.  One  was  immediately  presented  to  the  nation, 
and  has  ever  since  been  treasured  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  ; the  other  remained  undisturbed  for  forty 
years  until,  with  a score  of  original  drawings,  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  The 
copper  plates  of  the  Gemmes  et  Joyaux  were  given  by 
M.  Barbet  de  Jouy  to  the  artist  s family,  and  the 
marvellous  drawings  for  that  set  were  bought  by  M. 
Fenaille,  the  art-collecting  coal-king  of  France,  and 
subsequently  presented  by  him  to  the  now  famous 
Bibliotheque  Doucet.  At  the  public  exhibition  at 
which  they  were  shown,  with  half  a hundred  of  the 
artist  s water-colours,  Meissonier  was  heard  to  exclaim 
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that  for  sureness  of  hand  it  was  the  most  prodigious 
thing  he  had  seen  in  the  realm  of  drawing. 

Jacquemart  seems  to  have  been  a remarkable  success 
as  a man.  He  had  as  much  character  as  talent,  and 
his  devotion  to  truth,  his  loyalty  to  his  ideals,  his 
inimitable  esprit,  and  his  irreproachable  tenue  are  all 
reflected  in  his  work.  He  lived  only  for  art  and  the 
people  he  loved  ; everything  which  savoured  of 
philistinism  and  mundane  inquisitiveness  he  abominated. 
To  the  little  fairy  kingdom  of  art  treasures  in  which 
he  lived  in  laborious  seclusion  he  admitted  only  those 
who  spoke  his  language  and  could  commune  with  him 
on  beauty.  For  them  he  would  temper  his  usually 
caustic  conversation  with  sallies  of  wit  and  affectionate 
concern  which  concealed  the  fever  by  which  he  was 
being  slowly  devoured. 

His  last  sketch  was  a charming  view  of  the  Seine  on 
a hazy  June  afternoon  ; it  is  as  fresh  as  the  dew-laden 
rose.  His  last  note  was  to  a friend  for  whom  he  had 
found  a little  souvenir  : ‘‘It  is  not  much,  but  it  is 
the  real  thing  . . . pate  tendre  de  St.  Cloud.  , . 

For  him  the  real  thing  alone  had  true  significance, 
and  his  last  words  might  have  been  “ Beauty  is  truth, 
truth,  beauty, — that  is  all  on  earth  ye  know  and  all 
ye  need  to  know.'’ 
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NOTES  TO  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS  BY  GEORGE 
CLAUSEN,  R.A. 

[Vide  p.  212,  Vol.  viii.,  No.  2,  July,  1921). 


No.  3a  undescribed. — An  Old  Shepherd. 

Head  of  an  elderly  man  in  profile  wearing  felt  hat,  face 
half  in  light,  half  in  shadow.  Signed  G.  C. 

5x3L 


No.  13.  -Old  Joe  is  signed  G.  C.  on  lower  right-hand  corner. 


No.  17. — Cottage  amongst  Trees. 

The  earlier  state  is  signed  G.  C.  on  lower  right-hand 
corner. 


No.  21. — Gleaners. 

Second  State. 

The  plate  has  been  cut  down  to  5 x4J  inches,  and  the  arm, 
hand,  and  hip  of  the  left  gleaner  and  her  sack  are  just  visible. 
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THE  MODERN  WOODCUT  : A CORRECTION 

Mrs.  Pissarro  draws  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  my 
statement  that  Mr.  Pissarro  cut  only  the  col  our- blocks 
of  his  woodcuts  leaving  the  cutting  of  the  key  blocks  to 
Mrs.  Pissarro  was  based  on  a misunderstanding.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Pissarro  has  cut  most  of  the  blocks 
too,  whilst  Mrs.  Pissarro  assisted  with  the  printing  and 
helped  with  the  cutting  of  the  ornamental  borders  pub- 
lished in  the  Eragny  Press  books.  I regret  my  mistake 
which  the  Editor  has  kindly  allowed  me  here  to  correct. 

Herbert  Eurst. 
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IMPORTANT  AUCTION  OF  DRAWINGS 
IN  AMSTERDAM  ::  JANUARY,  1922 

Messrs.  R.  VV.  P.  de  Vries  Singel,  146,  Amsterdam, 
will  sell  on  the  24th  January  a highly  interesting 
collection  of  fine  drawings  by  Old  Masters,  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Prince  B.  de  S. 


OLD  GERMAN  MASTERS  ; Aldegrever,  Baldung,  Beham,  Binck,  Bocholt, 
Diirer,  Graf,  Holbein,  Heer,  Huber,  Pencz,  Solis,  Wohlgemut,  Zasinger,  etc. 

DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  MASTERS  : Bol,  Brueghel,  Buytewech,  Cuyp, 
Dusart,  Goltzius,  Van  Goyen,  Ostade.  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Ruysdael,  etc. 

ITALIAN  MASTERS:  Cambiaso,  Canaletto,  Benvenuto,  Cellini,  Coireggio, 
Giulio  Romano,  Lippi,  Raphael,  Guido  Reni,  Tintoretto  Tiepolo  Tiziano, 
Uccello,  etc. 

FRENCH  MASTERS  : Boucher,  Callot,  Claude  Gellee,  Norblin,  Oudry. 
Le  Vasseur,  Silvestre,  Watteau,  etc. 

ENGLISH  MASTERS  : Moiland,  Rowlandson,  etc. 

The  Catalogue  (639  lots,  and  130  illustrations)  is  published 
and  will  be  sent, post  free,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar  (5  shillings). 


PRINT 

PRICES  CURRENT 

A complete  annual  record  of  all  Engravings  and 
modern  Etchings  sold  by  auction  in  London, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  alphabetically 
arranged  throughout. 

VOLUME  III.  (for  season  1920-21)  gives  a brief 
expertised  note  as  to  the  condition  of  most 
of  the  Engravings  sold  during  the  season. 

Price  27s. 


F.  L.  WILDER 

10  FOREST  RISE,  LONDON,  E.  17 
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Duncan. 

This  castle  hath  a pleasant  seat ; the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 


Ban QUO. 


This  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  doth  approve 
By  his  loved  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  : no  jutty,  frieze. 

Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I have  observed 
The  air  is  delicate. 


TOWARDS  A 


NEW  THEATRE 


BY  EDWARD 
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Macbeth,  Act  I.  Scene  vi. 


GORDON  CRAIG  ♦ J.  M.  DENT  & SONS  LTD.  265. 
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THE 

PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 

QUARTERLY 


The  following  numbers  are  still  on  sale  : 


Vol.  2,  No.  2.. 

. . 5/6 

Vol.  4..  . 

„ 2,  „ 3.. 

3 ) , 

. . . „ 20/- 

>.  2,  ,,  4.  . 

„ 6 

„ 20/- 

„ 3,  „ 2.. 

53  i • * • 

. . . „ 20/- 

General  Index  for  Vols.  1-7,  2/6. 

POSr  ¥REE. 


The  above-mentioned  prices  will  only  hold  good 
for  the  year  1921. 

Subscribers  should  complete  their  sets  without 
delay  as  only  a few  of  the  single  numbers  and 
the  volumes  remain. 

The  volumes  can  only  be  sold  in  complete  sets  of 
four  numbers. 


10  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  2 
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“INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE  COLLECTOR” 
The 

Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  the 

Etchings  of  Augustus  John 

By  CAMPBELL  DODGSON,  C.B.E. 

Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings  at  the 
British  Museum 

Price  - 3 0 


THE  CHENIL  GALLERY 

183A  KING’S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.  3 


B.  F.  Stevens  & Brown 

fimerican  Library  and  Literary  fl gents 

beg  to  announce  that  they  are  adding  a FINE  ART 
DEPARTMENT  to  their  Agency  under  expert 
management,  and  are  extending  their  activities 
to  High  Class  Pictures,  Drawings,  Engravings  and 
Works  of  Art  generally,  in  addition  to  Rare 
Books,  MSS.,  etc. 

Commissions  Executed  Searches  Made 
Enquiries  Solicited 


4 TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.C.2. 

Telephone:  5306  Gerrard  Telegrams  and  Cables:  Stebrovens,  London 

New  York  Agents:  Messrs.  Tice  & Lynchs  Inc.  33  Pearl  Street. 
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